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PREFACE 


Many students of our literature will desire a 
fuller choice from the letters of our chief writers 
than IS contained in this small volume, and must 
be referred to an ampler anthology One of the 
most attractive, though now long out of pnnt, is 
Elegant Epistles, a Copious Collection of Famthai' 
and Amusing Letters (London, Rivmgton and 
othersj 1814) Within recent years there have 
appeared two useful and handy publications Fotu 
Centuries of English Letters, an admirable selec- 
tion, illustrating both history and literature, by 
Mr J B Scoones , and fetters of Literary Men, 
in two volumes, by Mr F A Mumby. To botli 
of these works I beg to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness The smaller compilation, which 1 have 
attempted, is intended simply as a companion to 
the main pimod of English Literature, and iihile 
the wants of the student havp been chiefly kept in 
view, the more leisured reader has not been for-^ 
gotten Many friends, engaged in the teaching of 
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English Literature, have shown an interest in the 
undertaking I desire, in an especial degree, to > 
thank my friend, Professor H Clement Notcutt, of^ 
Victona College, Stellenbosch, for assistance and'^ 
valuable suggestions Having spent some time inij 
India, I have been careful in the preparation of the 
notes to keep carefully in view the needs of possible 
Indian students 


HEDLEY V TAYLOR. 
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household affairs from kitchen to drawing-rc 
human interests from cookery to philosophy, i 
ters of discussion from village gossip to h' 
politics, are all presented in profusion No o 
who wishes to know his England can afford 
disregard her well-stuffed postbag- A bundle liJ> 
the Pastmi Letters is of first-rate significance fo 
the study of the manners and customs of the Tudo’ 
period The historian will find valuable matenaJ 
m collections such as that we owe to the keen eye 
and the ready pen of Walpole But beyond all 
others will the student of our literature and Its 
development find his account in a sympathetlt 
study of the generations of this splendid succession. 

In themselves, apart from their literary value 
the English letter-wnters supply delightful read- 
ing Were William Cowper the venest nonentity 
in literature — to allow oneself momentary content" 
plation of an unthinkable proposiPon — readers of 
taste would betake themselves again and again to 
his letters for their sheer humanity, as well as for 
their conversational charm Take the well-known 
description of the visit of the parliamentary candi- 
date How slight is the incident, yet, ^in the 
telling of It, what an exquisite combination of 
ease and good-nature I 

All really good letters have some of the fine gold 
of honest autobiography, for they sparide with that 
priceless element, unmistakable yet indescribable, 
which we term personality No letter-writer can 
completely hide this Even Pope, in the manu- 
factured articles sent -to Lady Mary, cannot h^4p 
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introduction 

himself In our conception 
a single one of 
% two or th^ a vast difference Read- 

S^Ie to 111 short notes scribbled by 

P^ftrait of s details for a mental 

from ^ might be sought in 

^Vhat are tv, 

fffirbert p ^ aments of a good letter? Mr. 

*^rs of ^ j inclined to rate very hi gh the 
Ills verijw L ^yron. Surveying the ground of 
than to Set ri ^ finds it easier to state negations 
preach positive qualities Byron “docs 
%oist as h or soliloquize, or refine 

dent u ? fi® never forgets his correspon- 
'^Hiv ^®tters are not essays, or lectures, or 
or even fragments of auto- 
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remarks with true feeling, “the language of the 
peasant, as such, that seemed admirable to him it 
w'as the permanent and passionate speech of man, 
wherever to be found, whicli he sought after " 
Coleridge, in his Biogt aphm Lifctatsa, has been at 
considerable pains to throw light upon his friend's 
doctrine He shows that Wordswortli was moved 
by a deep dislike of “ the false and showj splen- 
dour ” of an artificial “ poetic diction It w-as this 
dislike that led him, by deliberate selection and 
rejection, to follow the quest of the language of 
nature" — “a language", in the interpreting phrase 
of Coleridge, “which actually constitutes the 
natural conversation of men under the influence of 
natural feelings " 

The literature of the Nineteenth Century owes 
an incalculable debt to this splitar) and heroic 
labour of the great Lake Poeu Yet it is, not too 
much to say that the goal achieved by Wordsworth 
had been reached before him by one or two of our 
best Eighteenth Centur)*^ letter-writers They had 
found the “language of nature" Without con- 
scious effort, they had taught the English w'orl^ 
this ardess and straightfonvard speech This was 
the tongue of Cowper It was the tongue of Sw ifi 
at his best, Steele knew its secret It was the 
tongue even of Pope himself, when he wrote to 
Martha Blount Never has literary English more 
completely identified itself wuth “the natural con- 
versation of men " than m much of the corre- 
spondence of these writers yet, in their poetrj 
to a large extent and in their formal prose, they 
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would probably have been regarded by Words- 
worth in 1798 as the champions of an alien school 
It would be diflScult to find in English prose 
a fitter practical exposition of the Wordsworthian 
doctrine than one of Cowper’s delightful pages m 
his letters to William Unwin or to Lady Hesketh 
A hundred instances might be selected Take one 
from a letter to William Unwin (Sept 21, 1779) 
“ I have eight pair of tame pigeons When I first 
enter the garden in the morning, I find them 
perched upon the wall, waiting for their break 
fast, for I feed them always upon the gravel walk 
If your wish should be accomplished, and you 
should find yourself furnished with the wings of a 
dove, I shall undoubtedly find you amongst them ” 
Most of us would probably agree that the speech 
of the average maji is heard to best advantage in 
narratiop Along this line we reach another re- 
liable test of epistolar)'^ excellence The good letter- 
writer and the good storyteller are alike Both are 
unaffected, both are above all things direct On the 
yart of neither is there any time spent in foraging 
about for spangled epithets or coloured phrases 
Each despises fancy work, unless it comes in the 
way of nature Many of the best of our English 
letters are narrative in form and content Classical 
instances are Swift’s accounts to Stella of the duel 
between the t)uke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun 
and of the stabbing of Harley by the Marquis de 
Guiscard, with Cowper’s inimitable narrative, 
given to Lady Hesketh, of his friendship with 
Lady Austen, not to/ speak of the visit of the 
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candidate or the chase after the runaway hare 
In letters of this high level the writer sinks out 
of view He is simply a voice , or a sort of tragic 
chorus The narrative grows vividl}’^ objective 
Listen to Steele “ The Duke was helped towards 
the cake-house by the ring m Hyde Park— where 
t ey ought and died on the grass, before he 
could reach the house, and was brought home in 
his coach by eight, while the poor Duchess was 
^ eep If we stop at all to criticise in passages 
like &is, we have to confess that the writer’s aim 
has- been “truth to nature” rather than “truth to 
art , and, if the latter quality is present, it is 
ere simply as the direct outcome of the former 
Ihis sinewy directness is the veiy essence of all 
good storytelling Among the moderns, no one 
has practised it with more studious craft than 
tevenson Colendge, consummate master 
of narrative in verse, could fail dismally m prose 
In the warmth of the approaching midday, as I 
was reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, from 
1 noi^em portal, issues the river that wind^ 
rough our vale, a voice powerful, yet not from 
ite loudness, suddenly hailed me” {The Frteiid, 
ssay ) ho would listen for two seconds to a 
^le beginning hke that? Before the teller got to 
the m^stenous voice, the listener would have left 
utton in his clutch and wrenched himself free 
no er and a cardinal condition of good lettei 
n mg IS the assumption bj both correspondents 
of perfect equality Whatever difference of rank 
or estate there may be, such difference is diSre- 
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garded, and they look on each other for the time 
being as fellows Professor Dowden, in the essay 
already quoted, marks as a refreshing characteristic 
of Wordsworth’s poetry “its entire freedom from 
condescension ” In his dealings with his rustics 
and shepherds, he is altogether free from any “air 
of sentimental or of humorous superiority ” The 
humanity which goes to the making of a good 
letter shows itself in courtesy of this delicate kind 
It IS that form of self-respect which makes us rever- 
ence all mankind Swift can write to Lord Boling- 
broke simply as man to man Gibbon and Lord 
Sheffield in their letters know nothing of social 
barriers It ought to have been the case with 
Gray and Horace Walpole, but it was not, and 
an opportunity for the growth of a rare corre- 
spondence was lost to the world They were 
chums at Eton and at Cambridge They went to- 
gether from the University to the Continent All 
the outward signs promised a lifelong friendship 
But apparently Walpole, possibly on the ground 
^f his wealth, assumed a tone that Gray could not 
brook After travelling for two years together they 
quarrelled bitterly, and, though the breach was 
afterwards healed, intimate correspondence ceased 
It IS this tacit acknowledgment of equality that 
leads to the pleasantest of all good letters, those 
that give the chit-chat of gossips — letters written 
in undress No communication can charm us 
more or give us fuller assurance of real fnendship 
than a colloquial epistle, such as flowed freely from 
the* pen of Cowper or Lamb or Byron in the mn- 
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merits of pure ease In this kind of intercoursej 
all convention and all msincenty break down and 
disappear without a trace. Cow per and Lamb 
had this grace of irresponsible prattle beyond 
all our great wnters It was unfortunately denied 
to Gray, who othervuse would have found his 
place in that charming circle by the cosy fireside, 
whose wntten talk is one of the undiluted joys of 
our literature. 

It follows from what has just been said, that a 
good letter is one wntten without a thought of 
publication .\s soon as the \ ision of the general 
public or of the circle of waiting cntics nses to 
form a background to one’s correspondent, sim- 
plicity and ease must vanish It is not honest but 
dishonest egoism that spoils the epistle Several 
of our great letter wnters undoubtedly framed their 
sentences to satisfy a mass of readers mors or less 
distant. Letters of this sort carry alw ays the smell 
of the lamp Lady Mary had the goal of publici^ 
constantly in sight The English world was the 
real audience of much that Pope committed pn- 
vately to his hteraiy^ fnends When he w'rote to 
Martha Blount that w'orld was forgotten, and his 
letters to her have an ease unknown to all the rest 
of his correspondence Walpole certainly looked 
to postenty, while seeming only to address an 
acquaintance Such a double outlook inevitably 
bnngs with it a note of insincenty .A-Itogether 
different from such studied efforts are the effusions 
of Cowper and Gibbon and Fann-s Burney, of 
Byron and Macaulaj It would be very difficult 
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to find in tlie letters of any one of these a single 
example of show-off or of deliberately fine writing 
The really good letter has very little m common 
with the essay and much of the correspondence 
of our chief letter-writers are unequivocal essays 
How vastly the true letter diverges from formal 
prose prepared for the general gaze can be Avell 
seen in the correspondence of giants like Gibbon 
and Macaulay, whose letters differ from their 
histones as the ballad differs from the epic 
We have glanced at the ministry of letters in 
revealing the true nature of the writer Even the 
scribbler cannot altogether conceal his personality 
In this respect letters come to the aid of the student 
and make possible fresh and unexpected verdicts 
Some of the masters of our literature would be 
subject to utter misconception, but for the happy 
chance of their letters surviving and telling us 
much that they never tried or even wished to make 
public No better instance could be found than 
Swift The terrible Dean wore to the world a 
njask of reserve which he would, if his own taste 
had been consulted, have earned to the grave He 
might have remained, even to the student, the 
funous misanthropist whose role he persistendy 
played Bolingbroke, who knew his real nature, 
said of him tljat he was a ‘ ‘ hypocrite reversed ” 
He Avanted men to think him savage and cynical 
He tried his best to achieve this result, but happily 
tried in vain TJie love of those Avho knew him de- 
feated his great scheme , and the letters they gave 
to the world after his death disclose to us the secret 
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Letter i. Edmund Spenser to Sir 
Walter Raleigh 

“ In afFctting the nnctents, he wnt no language, ' was Ben 
Jonsons vcrtlict on Spensers danng treatment of English in 
his Faer^> Queen From his study of Chaucer, Spenser, both 
in vocabulary and in grammar, revised and adopted with 
lordly freedom In taking advantage of the still fluid state 
of the tongue, he abused his liberty Simply to suit metre or 
rhyme, u word \\ns clipped or altered, orn corrupt pronuncia- 
tion selected That these outmg’cs were gratuitous is clear 
from the pure diction of the Prothalatmon and from his prose 
How Spenser could combine language and melody to a perfect 
prose IS illustrated by this letter It was written, on Raleigh’s 
own suggestion, when the first part of the Faery Queen was 
pnnted, in order to exhibit the outline of the poem as a whole 
“a clumsy expedient,' Dean Church calls it, “telling us what 
the poem ought to have told us’ As tlic work was left incom 
plete, the plan of the whole would, but for this letter, have 
remained in conjecture. Happily Spenser has here left us a 
glimpse of th* goal he had meant to reach > 

January 23, 1589 

Sir, — 

Knowingf how doubtfully all Allegories 
may be construed, and this book of mine,' which I 
have entitled The Faery Queen, being a •<iued 

(035S) 1 , /■ 'Sv 
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first tvvelve books which if I find to be well 
accepted, I may be perhaps encouraged to fratne 
the other part of politic virtues in his person, after 
he came to be king 

To some, I know, this method will seem dis- 
pleasant, which had rather have good discipline 
delivered plainly in way of precepts, or sermoned 
at large, as they use, than thus cloudily enwrapped 
in allegorical devices But such, me seem, should 
be satisfied with the use of these days, seeing all 
things accounted by their shows, and nothing 
esteemed of, that is not delightful and pleasing to 
common sense For this cause is Xenophon pre- 
ferred before Plato, for that the one, in the ex- 
quisite depth of his judgment, formed a Common- 
wealth, such as It should be, but the other in 
the person of Cyrus, and the Persians, fashioned 
a government, such as might best be so much 
more profitable and gracious is doctrine by en- 
sample,*than by rule So have I laboured to do 
in the person of Arthur whom I conceive, after 
his long education by Timon, (to whom he was 
by Merlin delivered to be brought up, so soon 
QS he was born of the Lady Igrayne) to have 
seen in a dream or vision the Faery Queen, with 
whose excellent beauty ravished, he awaking re- 
solved to seek her out and so being by Merlin 
armed, and by Timon thoroughly instructed, he 
went to seek her forth in Faery land In that 
Faery Queen* I mean Glory in my general inten- 
tion, but in my particular I conceive the most 
excellent and glonous person of our sovereign the 
Queen, and her Kingdom in Faery land And 
yet, in some places else, I do otherwise shadow 
hef. For considering she beareth two persons, 
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Atlegon , or dark conceit, I ha^ e thought good, as 
well for avoiding of jealous opinions and miscon- 
structions as also for tour better light in reading 
thereof, (being so b} 3'ou commanded) to discoter 
unto }Ou the general intention and meaning, uhich 
in the whole course thereof I have fashioned, with- 
out expressing of any particular purposes, or b\ 
accidents, Uierein occasioned The general end 
therefore of all the book is to fashion a gentleman 
or noble person in tirtuous and gentle discipline 
which for that I conceited should be most plaus- 
ible and pleasing, being coloured with an histoncal 
fiction, the which the most part of men delight to 
read rather for vanet) of matter than for profit of 
the cnsamolc, I chose the histor) of king Arthur, 
as most fit for the excellency of his person, being 
made famous by mant men’s former works, and 
also furthest from the danger of entw, and sus- 
picion of present time In whicli I have followed 
all the antique poets historical first Homer, who 
m the persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath 
cnsamplcd a good gorernor and a virtuous mm, 
the one in his Ihas, the other in his Odisseis 
then Virgil, whose like intention was to do in the 
person of Aineas. after him Ariosto comprised 
them both in his Orlando and lateh Tasso dis- 
seM'rexi them again, and formed both parts in two 
persons, nameh that part wliich thev in philo- 
soph\ call Ethic, or airtues of a pmaite man. 
coloured in his Rinaldo, the other nnined Politic, 
in his Godfredo cnsamplc of v hich excellent 

I labour to porlrax in Arthur, before he 
w.as king, the image of a braic knight, perfected 
in the rt rKe pnvate moral xirtues, as AnstoUe 
hatii dcviseo, the which is the purpose of tlibse 
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first twelve books which if I find to be well 
accepted, I may be perhaps encouraged to frame 
the other part of politic virtues in his person, after 
he came to be king 

To some, I know, this method will seem dis- 
pleasant, which had rather have good discipline 
delivered plainly in way of precepts, or sermoned 
at large, as they use, than thus cloudily enwrapped 
in allegoncal devices But such, me seem, should 
be satisfied with the use of these days, seeing all 
things accounted by their shows, and nothing 
esteemed of, that is not delightful and pleasing to 
common sense For this cause is Xenophon pre- 
ferred before Plato, for that the one, in the ex- 
quisite depth of his judgment, formed a Common- 
wealth, such as It should be, but the other in 
the person of Cyrus, and the Persians, fashioned 
a government, such as might best be so much 
more profitable and gracious is doctrine by en- 
sample,*than by rule So have I laboured to do 
in the person of Arthur whom I conceive, after 
his long education by Timon, (to whom he was 
by Merlin delivered to be brought up, so soon 
^ he was born of the Lady Igrayne) to have 
seen in a dream or vision the Faery Queen, with 
whose excellent beauty ravished, he awaking re- 
solved to seek her out and so being by Merlin 
armed, and by Timon thoroughly instructed, he 
went to seek her forth in Faery land In that 
Faery Queen* I mean Glory in my general inten- 
tion, but in my particular I conceive the most 
excellent and glorious person of our sovereign the 
Queen, and her Kingdom in Faery land And 
yet, in some places else, I do otherwise shadow 
hef. For considering she beareth two persons. 
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the one of a most royal Queen or Empress, the 
other of a most virtuous and beautiful lady, this 
latter part in some places I do express in Bel- 
phoebe, fashioning her name according to your 
own excellent conceit of Cynthia (Phoebe and 
Cynthia being both names of Diana) So in the 
person of Prince Arthur I set forth Magnificence 
in particular, which virtue, for that (according to 
Anstotle and the rest) it is the perfection of all 
the rest, and containeth in it them all, therefore 
in the whole course I mention the deeds of Arthur 
applicable to that virtue, "which I write of in that 
book But of the xii other virtues I make xii 
other knights the patrons, for the more vanety of 
the history of which these three books contain 
three. 

The first, of the Knight of the Red-cross, in 
whom I express Holiness the second of Sir 
Guyon, in whom I set forth Temperance the 
third of Britomartis, a Lady knight, in Vhom I 
picture Chastity But, because the beginning of 
the whole work seemeth abrupt, and as depending 
upon other antecedents, it needs that ye know the 
occasion of these three knights’ several adventure^ 
For the method of a Poet historical is not such, 
as of an Historiographer For an Histonographer 
discourseth of affairs orderly as they were done, 
accounting as well the times as the actions, but 
a Poet thrusteth into the midst, even uhere it 
most concerneth him, and there recdbrsing to the 
things forepast, and divining of things to come, 
maketh a pleasing anal)'sis of all 
The beginning therefore of my history, if it 
were to be told by an Histonographer should be 
the twelftli book, "which is the last; -where I devise 
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that the Faery Queen kept her Annual feast twelve 
days, upon which twelve several days, the oc- 
casions of the twelve several adventures happened, 
which, being undertaken by twelve several knights, 
are in these twelve books severally handled and 
discoursed The first was this In the begin- 
ning of the feast, there presented himself a tall 
clownish young man, who falling before the Queen 
of Faenes desired a boon (as the manner then 
was) which during that feast she might not refuse , 
which was that he might have the achievement of 
any adventure, which during that feast should 
happen that being granted, he rested him on the 
floor, unfit through his rusticity for a better place 
Soon after entered a fair Lady in mourning weeds, 
riding on a white ass, with a dwarf behind her 
leading a warlike steed, that bore the arms of a 
knight, and his spear in the dwarf’s hand She, 
falling before the Queen of Faeries, complanfied 
that h^r father and mother, an ancient king and 
queen, had been by an huge dragon many years 
shut up in a brazen castle, who thence suffered 
them not to issue, and therefore besought the 
^aery Queen to assign her some one of her 
knights to take on him that exploit Presently 
that clownish person, upstarting, desired that 
adventure, whereat the Queen much wondenng, 
and the Lady much gainsaying, yet he earnestly 
importuned his desire In the end the Lady told 
him, that unless that armour which she brought, 
would serve him (that is, the armour of a Christian 
man specified by Saint Paul, vi Ephes ) that he 
could not succeed in that enterpnse, which be- 
ing forthwith put upon him with due furnitures 
thereunto, he seemed the goodliest man in all that 
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company, and was well liked of the Lad)' And 
eftsoons taking on him knighthood, and mounting 
on that strange courser, he went forth with her 
on that adventure where beginneth the first book, 

VIZ 

A gentle knight was pncking on the playne, etc 

The second day there came in a Palmer, bearing 
an Infant with bloody hands, whose parents he 
complained to have been slam by an enchantress 
called Acrasia, and therefore craved of the Faery 
Queen, to appoint him some knight to perform 
that adventure, which being assigned to Sir 
Guyon, he presently went forth with that same 
Palmer which is the beginning of the second 
book and the whole subject thereof The third 
day there came in a Groom, who complained be- 
fore the Faery Queen, that a vile Enchanter, 
called Busirane, had in hand a most fair Lady, 
called Amoretta, whom he kept in most grievous 
torment, because she would not yield him the 
pleasure of her body Whereupon Sir Scuda- 
mour, the lover of that Lady, presently took on 
him that adventure But being unable to perr 
form It by reason of the hard enchantments, after 
long sorrow, in the end met with Bntomartis, who 
succoured him, and rescued his love 

But by occasion hereof many otlier adventures 
are intermeddled , but rather as Accidents than 
intendments as the love of BritomArt, the over- 
throw of Mannell, the misery of Flonmell, the 
virtuousness of Belphoebe, the lasciviousness of 
Hellenora, and many the like 
This much. Sir, 1 have briefly overrun to direct 
) our understanding to the well-head of the Histo‘ry, 
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that from thence gathering the whole intention of 
the conceit, ye may as in a handful gnp all the 
discourse, which otherwise may happily seem 
tedious and confused So, humbly craving the 
continuance of your honourable favour towards 
me, and tli’ eternal establishment of your hap- 
piness, I humbly take leave 
' Yours most humbly affectionate, 

' Edm Spenser 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

1552-1618 

Letter 2 Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir 
Walter Cope 

On the accession of James I, the bnlhant Raleigh lost favour 
and stood his tnal f®r treason on the charge of inviting Spam 
to invade England and to establish Popery Sir Edward 
Coke, ^hen Attomey-General, showed by his coarse epithets 
(“ spider of hell "among others), in prosecuting, how an eminent 
jurist could be a forensic bully Condemned to death on slight 
evidence, Raleigh was reprieved on the scaffold and consigned 
to the Tower at the King's pleasure. Here he spent, as a rule 
under easy conditions, twelve and a half years Realizing the 
fruitlessness of his appeals for pardon, he began the achieve- 
ment of his captivity. The History of the World (published 
1614) His durance was softened by the presence of his wife, 
but in 1610 she was separated from him, and, on the ground 
of a new charge, he was confined with rigour for some weeks 
This hardship was the origin of the letter to his friend Cope. 
Though James I had a strong antipathj for Raleigh, Prince 
Henrj remaiited an admirer and friend till his death in 1612, 
and correspondence between the two remains 

October the 9 [1610?] 

Sir Walter Cope, — 

You are of my old acquaintance, and were 
my familiar friend for many years, in which time 
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I hope you cannot sa)'^ that ever I used any unkind 
office towards you But our fortunes are now 
changed, and it may be m your power greatly to 
bind me unto you, if the binding of a man in my 
estate be worth anything My desire unto you is, 
that you will be pleased to move my Lord Trea- 
surer in my behalf, that by his grace my wife 
might again be made a prisoner with me, as she 
hath been for six years last past She being now 
divided from me, and thereby, to my great im- 
poverishing, I am dnven to keep two houses A 
miserable fate it is, and yet great to me, who, in 
this wretched estate, can hope for no other thing 
than peaceable sorrow It is now, and I call the 
Lord of all power to witness it. I ever have been 
and am resolved that it was never in the worthy 
heart of Sir Robert Cecil (whatsoever a Councellor 
of State and a Lord Treasurer of England must do) 
to suffer me to fall, much less to perish For what- 
soever terms it hath pleased his Lordship to use 
towards me, which might utterly despair anybody 
else, yet I know that he spake them as a Coun- 
cellor sitting in Council, and in company of such 
as would not otherwise have been satisfied < 

But, as God liveth, I would have bought his 
presence at a far dearer rate than those sharp 
words and these three months’ close impnsonment, 
for it is in his Lordship’s face and countenance 
that I behold all that remains to me of comfort 
and all the hope I have, and from which I shall 
never be beaten till I see the last of evils and 
the despair which hath no help The blessings 
of God cannot make him cruel that was never so, 
nor prosperity teach any man of so great worth 
to delight in the endless adversity of an enemy, 
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have ability, you will find it, if not, yet shall not 
any other brother living be better beloved than 
you of me I cannot write now to N White, do 
you excuse me For his nephew, they are but 
passions in my father which we must bear with 
reverence, but 1 am sorry he should return till 
he had the circuit of his travel, for you shall 
never have such a servant as he would prove, 
use your own discretion therein For your coun- 
tenance I would for no cause have it diminished 
in Germany, in Italy your greatest expense must 
be upon worthy men, and not upon householding 
Look to your diet (sweet Robin) and hold up 
your heart in courage and virtue, truly great part 
of my comfort is in you I know not myself what 
I meant by bravery in you, so greatly you may 
see I condemn you, be careful of yourself, and 
I shall never have cares I have vntten to Mr 
Savile, I wish you kept still tdgether, he is an 
excellent man , and there may, if you liSi, pass 
good exercise betwixt you and Mr Nevyle, there 
IS a great expectation of you both For the 
method of wnting history, Boden hath written 
at large, you may read him, and gather out of^ 
many words some matter This 1 think in haste, 
a story is either to be considered as a story, or 
as a treatise, which, besides that, addeth many 
things for profit and ornament. As a story, he 
IS nothing but a narration of things done, with 
the beginnings, causes, and appendances thereof, 
in that kind your method must be to have sene^n 
icmponim ver} exactl}, which the Chronologies 
of Melanchthon, Tarchagnora, Languet, and such 
other, will help >ou to Then to consider by 
'’’at . . Xenophon to follow Thucydides, ‘so 
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duih Tlutcjdldcb follow Ilcrodotiis, and Diodorus 
Siculus follow Xenophon so generally do the 
Roman slones follow the Greek, and the particular 
stones of present monarchies follow the Roman 
In that kind >our have principally to note the 
eNamples of virtue or vice, with thcir good or evil 
successes, the establishments or rums of great 
estates, with the causes, the time, and circum- 
stances of the laws then w'rotc of, the enterings 
and endings of wars, and therein, the stratagems 
against the enemy, and the discipline upon the 
soldier, and thus much as a ver} historiographer 
Besides this, the histonan makes himself a dis- 
courser for profit, and an orator, yea a poet, 
sometimes for ornament An orator, in making 
excellent orations, c re naU», which arc to be 
marked, but marked with the note of rhetorical 
remcmbrinccs a poet, in painting forth the effects, 
tliL motions, thc'whisperings of the people, w'hich 
though in disputation, one might say w’ere true, 
yet w'lio will mark them well, shall find them taste 
of a poetical vein, and in that kind are gallantly 
to be marked , for though perchance they were not 
^so, yet It IS enough they might be so The last 
point winch tends to teach profit, is of a dis- 
courser, which name I give to whosoever speaks. 
Non sitnphcjter de facto., sed de qualttattbus et 
circumstayiim faclt, and that is it which makes 
me and many others, rather note much with our 
pen than with our mind, because we leave all 
these discourses to the confused trust of our 
memory, because they being not tied to the tenor 
of a question, as philosophers use sometimes 
places, the divine, in telling his opinion and 
reasons in religion, sometimes the laevyer, in 
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Savile will with ease help you to set down such 
a table of remembrance to yourself, and for your 
sake I perceive he will do much, and if ever I 
be able, I will deserve it of him , one only thing, 
as it comes into my mind, let me remember you 
of, that you consider wherein the historian ex- 
celleth, and that to note, as Dion NiCceus, in 
searching the secrets of government, Tacitus, in 
the pithy opening the venom of wickedness, and 
so of the rest My time, exceedingly short, will 
suffer me to write no more leisurely, Stephen 
can tell you who stands with me while I am 
wnting Now (dear brother) take delight likewise 
in the mathematicals , Mr Savile is excellent in 
them I think you understand the sphere, if you 
do, I care little for any more astronomy in you. 
Arithmetic and geometry, I would wish you well 
seen in, so as both in matter of number and 
measure you might have a feeling and active judg- 
ment, I would you did bear the mechanical in- 
struments, wherein the Dutch excel I write this 
to you as one, that for myself have given over 
the delight in the world, but wish to you as much, 
»if not more, than to myself So you can speak 
and write Latin, not barbarously, I never require 
great study in Ciceronianism, the chief abuse of 
Oxford, qut dum verba sectantur, res ipsas neglt- 
gunt My toyful books I will send, with God’s 
help, by February, at which time you shall have 
your money* and for ;^2oo a year, assure yourself, 
if the estates of England remain, you shall not 
fail of It, use It to your best profit My lord of 
Leicester sends you forty pounds, as I understand 
by Stephen, and promiseth he will continue that 
stipend yearly at the least, then that is above 
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commons, »n nny cast write l.ir^ch and dilif’cntlv 
unto liim, for in troth, 1 hn\e good proof 
meaiib to be e\cr) wa} good unto you; tht- otld 
;^30 shall come with the hundred, or el^r m> 
father and I will jarl Now, sweet brother, 
a delight to keep and increase your music; vo» 
will not believe what a want 1 find of it m m\ 
melancholy limes At horsemanship, when vou 
e\ercise it, read Cnson Claudio, and a book that 
IS called Za Glona del' Cavnlto, withal that jou 
may join the tliorough contemplation of it uith 
the exercise, and so shall jou profit more* m a 
month, than others in a >ear, and mark the bit- 
ting, saddling, and cunng of horses I would 
by the w'aj )our worship would learn a better 
hand, jou write worse than I, and 1 wntc evil 
enough, once again base a care ■jour difcV, and 
consequent!) of your complexion, remember gw- 
tior est venicfis tu pulchro corpore inrlus Now 
sir for news, I refer myself to tins bearer, 'be can 
tell you how idle we look on our neighbours 
fires, and nothing has happened notable at home, 
save only Drake’s return, of which }tt I know 
not the secret points, but about the world he hallu 
been, and rich he is returned Portugal we sa) 
IS lost, and to conclude, my eyes arc almost closed 
up, overwatched with tedious business God bless 
)ou, sweet bo), and accomplish the jO)fu! hope 
I conceive of )Ou Once again commend me to 
Mr Nevyle, Mr Savile, and honest Dany White, 
and bid him be merr>" When you play at wea- 
pons, I w'ould have you get thick caps and 
brasers, and play out )our play lustil), for indeed 
ticks and dalliances are nothing in earnest, for 
the time of the one and the other greatl) differs, 
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and use as well the blow as the thrust, it is good 
m Itself, and besides exerciseth your breath and 
strength, and will make you a strong man at the 
tourney and barriers First, in any case practise 
the single sword, and then with the dagger, let 
no day pass without an hour or two such exer- 
cise, the rest study, or confer diligently, and so 
shall you come home to my comfort and credit 
Lordl how ’ I have babbled once again farewell 
dearest brother Your most loving and careful 
brother, , 

Philip Sydney 

At Leicester House, 
the 18th of October, 1580 


FRANCIS BACON 

* x 56 i - x 626 

* 

Letter 4 Francis Bacon to Sir Edward Coke 

Few personalities in literature fascinate by their intricacy 
more than Francis Bacon Wielding: a trenchant English 
style, he preferred Latin as the “general language doubt- 
» ing the stability of “ these modem languages ' Bacon 
charmed as a speaker, and his letters hold us hke bright 
talk “No man ', said Ben Jonson (a critic hard to please), 
“ever spoke more neatly, more pressly His hearers could 
not look aside from him without loss The fear of every man 
that heard him was that he should make an end " Bacon s 
letters are all wprthy of study Apart from the excellence of 
their matter, ve get light thrown on Bacon s other writings, 
on the workings of his mind, on the facts of his own history 
and that of his age. 

At the Bar, Bacons great rival was the learned Edward 
Coke, who in 1594 secured the coveted post of Attorney- 
General Bacon s claims at the time were strongly pressed 
by 1 Essex, but even the appointment of Solicitor -General 
was denied to Bacon, owng, as be thought, to Cokes in- 
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I write not this to sheiv my fnends what a brave 
letter I have wntten to Mr Attorney, I have none 
of tliose humours But that I have written is to 
a good end, that is to the more decent carnage of 
my mistress’ service, and to our particular better 
understanding one of another This letter, if it 
shall be answered by you in deed, and not in 
word, I suppose it will not be worse for us both 
Else it IS but a few lines lost, which for a much 
smaller matter I would have adventured So this 
being but to yourself, I for myself rest 


Letter 5 Francis Bacon to Sir George 
V iLLIERS 

John Burgess (1563-1635), a leading Puritan divine, preacli- 
ing before the King at Greenwich, June, 1604, roused James’s 
ire bj his cnticism of the ceremonies newly prescribed for the 
Church ARer a short period in the Tower he was silenced, 
and went to studj medicine in Leyden, securing subsequentlj 
the de^pree of doctor of physic from Cambridge Forbidden 
b} the King to practise in London, he estabhshed himself at 
Islenorth in Middlesex. Among his patients was Luc^, 
Countess of Bedford, who interceded at Court on his behalf, 
secunng the help of Bacon This letter to the royal favourite 
Vilhcrs nas the result There is no evidence that the benchers 
chose Burgess, but at the end of i6i6 he was elected to a 
preachership at Bishopsgate, and in 1617 got a living jn War- 
wickshire. Bacon, ever tolerant and humane, kept clear of 
the bitter ecclesiastical controversies of his day, but, as this 
letter shows, was nhvays ready to foster a reconciliation 

' [1616] 

Sir, — 

There is a particular wherein I think you 
may do yourself honour, which as I am informed 
hath been laboured by my lady of Bedford and 
put in a good way by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, concerning the restoring to preach' of a 
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famous preacbor, one Doctor Burgess: " bo though 
he bath been s^lerred a g^reat rime, yet he hath 
now made such a suomission touching his con- 
formity', as giT-eth satisfactiou. It is much desired 
also by Gray’s Inn fif he shah be free from the 
State) to choose h’m for their preacher; and cer- 
tainly it is safer to place birr tbe"e than: another 
auditory, because he vrili be v-e'i watched, if he 
should anyways fij forth in bis sermons beyond 
duty. This may seem a tride; but I co assure 
you, in opening this man’s mouth to preach, ye 
shall open sery many mouths to speak honour of 
you; and I confess I vo.*Id have a full cry of 
"PuritariS, of Papists, of all riie world to speak 
well of you; and besides I am persuaded (which 
is above all earthly glory) you shall do God good 
service in it. I pray de^ with His Majesty in it. 
i rest 

Your dsrvoted and bounden servant, 

« 

Fk- Bacov. 

L e tt er . 6. Fp-a-Ncis Bacov to Jaiies 1 

[ifez.} ^ 

Maui it feease Yoep Most Eeceele'ct ifAjESTz', 
In the midst of my misery, wh'ch is rather 
assuaged by remembrance than bj' hope, my 
chiefest wo'dly comfort is to tnintr, that, since the 
Ume I had the first voce of the Lcr-er House of 
Pad^ament for Gommissione’' of the Union, until 
the t'me that I was this last Parliament chosen by 
both Houses fo~ tneir messenger to your Majesty 
in the petition o'" reiigior: /'wnicb two were my first 
and last services), I was evenro'e so happj' as’tn 
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have my poor services graciously accepted by your 
Majesty, and likewise not to have had any of them 
miscarry in my hands Neither of which points I 
can anywise take to myself, but ascribe the for- 
mer to your Majesty’s goodness, and the latter to 
your prudent directions, which I was ever careful 
to have and keep For, as I have often said to 
your Majesty, I was towards you but as a bucket, 
and a cistern , to draw forth and conserve , whereas 
yourself was the fountain Unto this comfort of 
nineteen years’ prosperity, there succeeded a com- 
fort even in my greatest adversity, somewhat of 
the same nature, which is, that in those offences 
wherewith I was charged, there was not any one 
that had special relation to your Majesty, or any 
your particular commandments For as towards 
Almighty God there are offences against the first 
and second table, and yet all against God , so with 
the servants of lungs, there are offences more 
immediate against the sovereign, although all 
offences against law are also against the King 
Unto which comfort there is added this circum- 
stance, that as my feults were not against your 
Majesty, othenyise than as all faults are, so my 
fall was not your Majesty’s act, otherwise than 
as all acts of justice are yours This I wnte not 
to insinuate with your Majesty, but as a most 
humble appeal to your Majesty’s gracious remem- 
brance, how honest and direct you have ever found 
me in your Service, whereby I have an assured 
belief, that there is in your Majesty’s own princely 
thoughts a great deal of serenity and clearness 
towards me, your Majesty’s now prostrate and 
cast-down servant 

Neither (my most gracious sovereign) do I, by 
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this mention of my services, lay claim to your 
pnncely grace and bounty, though the pri\ ileges 
of calamity do bear that form of petition. I know 
Tvell, bad they been much more, thej^ had been but 
by bounden duty. Nay I must also confess, that 
they v’ere, from time to time, far abo\^e my merit 
over and super-reu arded by your Majesty’s bene- 
fits ubich you heaped upon me Your Majesty' 
was and is that master to me, that raised and 
advanced me nine times; thnce in dignity, and 
six times in office The places indeed were the 
pamfullest of all your services; but then they had 
both honour and profits And the then profits 
might have maintained my now honour, if I had 
been wise Neither was your Majesty’s immediate 
liberality wanting towards me in some gifts, if I 
may hold them All this I do most thankfully 
aclmowledge, and do herewith ^conclude, that for 
anything ansing firom myself to move your ey e of 
pity towards me, there is much more in 'my pre- 
sent misery than in my past services, save that 
the same, your Majesty’s goodness, that may give 
relief to the one, may give value to the other. 

And indeed, if it may please your Majesty, thio 
theme of my miseiy is so plentiful as it need not 
be coupled with anything else. I have been some- 
body by your Majesty’s singular and undeserv'ed 
favour; even the pnme officer of your kingdom 
Your Majesty’s arm hath been often over mine m 
council when j^ou presided at the tSble; so near 
I was* I have borne your Majesty’s image in 
metal; much more in heart. I w^as never, in 
sixteen years’ service, chidden by your Majesty, 
but, contrariwise, often overjoyed when your 
’‘^^'''esty' would sometimes say, I was a good 
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hush-ind for you, thoupb none for mysHf, somc- 
umes, ili.nt I hnd n w.'iy to deni m business, 
^ttax'ibu^ iitodn, ubicli wns tltc ^\ny uas most 
.icoordinj:: to \ our o\\ n heart ; and other most 
f^racious spicihcs of affection and trust, w Inch 1 
feed on till this da) Hut wliy should I speak of 
thesi ihinpjs Inch arc now \nnishcd? but only the 
bettt r to evpress nn downfall 

Tor now It IS thus with me I am a year and 
a half old in miser) * though I must c\cr acknow- 
ledge, not without some mixtures of your Majesty’s 
grace and mercy; for I do not think it possible 
that any one, that you once loved, should be 
tonll) miscrnblc Mine own means, through mine 
own improt idcncc, arc poor and w'cak, little better 
than m) father left me The grants which 1 have 
had from )our Majesty arc either in question, or 
at courtesy M) dignities remain marks of your 
favour, but burdens of my present fortune The 
poor ren^nants which I had of my former fortunes 
in plate or jewels, I have spread upon poor men 
unto whom I owed, scarce leaving myself bread 
So as, to conclude, I must pour out my misery 
before your Majesty, so far as to say, Si desens tu^ 
penmus 

But as I can offer to your Majesty’s compassion 
httlc arising from myself to move you, except it be 
niy extreme misery, which I have truly laid open , 
so looking up to your Majesty yourself, I should 
think I committed Cain’s fault, if I should despair 
Your Majesty is a king whose heart is as inscrut- 
able for secret motions of goodness, as for depth 
of Wisdom You are Creator-hke, Factive, and not 
Destructive You are the pnnee in whom I have 
ever noted an aversation against anything that 
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savoured ol an nard heart: as on tre oiher side, 
vo'JT p-rncsly epe nvas vnsnt to nre^ nrltii a''y 
motion that 'vas mane on the reiievins' part. 
Therefore as cme that hath had the happ'nss to 
kncrr year hlaiesty aearhand, I have fetost gta- 
CTons So'^ereign) fetth enough 'or a miracle, much 
more for a grace, that yonr Majestj* ^rm not snher 
your poor creature to be rrttsdy de&ced. cor b’'ot 
that came quite cut of your book, epon mhich your 
sacred hand hath been so oft for nerr omanterts 
and additions. 

Unto this degree cf compassion. I hope God 
aonre (of vrhose mercies rmrands me. beth in my 
prosperity ana my adversity, i have had great 
tesdmenies and pleages, though mine omt mani- 
fold and v-renmed cnthanhfulness might have 
averted them) mii thspese your princely heart, 
already prepared to ali p'S”. ^ And vrhj should 
I not taink- hut that thrice coble prince. mhoTrould 
have pulled me out of tse fire of a sentence, vriH 
help to puii me (if i may use that homery phrase} 
out cf the mire of an air.ect and sontid condition 
m my last days" and rhat excel ..ertt favourite of 
yours (the goodness of mhose nature cortendeth 
vrhh the goonness of nis fortune: and ~ho counteth 
it a prize, a second prize, to be a good Sriend after 
that prize rrhica he canristh to be a gotd EervantV 
vTili Mss your hands vrhn joy for any v-orh of piety 
’"ou snail CO for me. And as all commiserable 
persons {espemaily suen as hed thsfr hearts — om 
of ail malice) are apt to tbinir that all men nhy 
Cuem so I assure myself rhat die Lords cf year 
Council, vmo out of their nisdom and nobleness 
cannot but be sensib’e cd human events, vrill in 
this Tray Trhich I go for the r^ef cd my estate, 
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furUier and advance your Majesty’s goodness to- 
uards me For there is, as I conceive, a kind of 
fraternity between great men that are and those 
that have been, being but the several tenses of 
one verb Nay, I do further presume, that both 
houses of parliament will love their justice the 
better, if it end not in my rum For I have been 
often told by many of my lords, as it were in the 
way of excusing the seventy of the sentence, that 
they knew they left me in good hands And 
your Majesty knoweth well, I have been all my 
life long acceptable to those assemblies, not by 
flattery but by moderation, and by honest ex- 
pressing of a desire to have things go fairly and 
well 

But if it may please your Majesty, for saints I 
shall give them reverence, but no adoration My 
address is to your Majesty, the fountain of good- 
ness Your Majesty shall by the grace of God 
not feel* that in gift, which I shall extremely feel 
in help For my desires are moderate, and my 
courses measured to a life orderly and reserved, 
hoping still to do you honour in my way Only 
i most humbly beseech your Majesty to give me 
leave to conclude with those words, which Neces- 
sity speaketh Help me (dear sovereign lord and 
master) and pity me so far, as I that have borne a 
bag be not now in my age forced in effect to bear 
a wallet, nor I, that desire to live to study, may 
not study to hve I most humbly crave pardon of 
a long letter, after a long silence God of heaven 
ever bless, preserve, and prosper your Majesty 
Your Majesty’s poor ancient servant and beads- 
man, 


Fr St Alban. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

1564-1616 

Letter 7 William Shakespeare to the 
Earl of Southampton 

The one profound and common regret of students of Iitera 
hire IS that we have no private letters of Shakespeare Two 
letters of dedication survive. We give that prefixed to Venus 
and Adorns, which was inscribed “to the Right Honourable 
Hent^ Wnothesley, Earl of Southampton and Baron of Titch 
field 

Right Honourable, — 

I know not how I shall offend in dedicat- 
ing ray unpolished lines to your lordship, nor ho'vt 
the world will censure rae for choosing so strong 
a prop to support so weak a burden only, if your 
honour seemed but pleased, I account myself highly 
praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle 
hours, till I have honoured you with some graver 
labour But if the first heir of ray invention prove 
deformed, I shall be soriy^ it had so noble a god- 
father, and never after ear so barren a land, for 
fear it yield me still so bad a harvest I leave 
It to your honourable survey, and your honour 
to your heart’s content, which I wish may always 
answer your own wish and the world’s hopeful 
expectation 

Your honour’s in all duty, 

William Shakespeare 
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JOHN DONNE 
1573-1631 

ivETTER 8 John Donne to Sir Henry Goodere 

The letters of Dr Donne, published by his son John in 1654, 
lorm what appears to be the first collection of pnvate letters 
ever issued in England Donne — courtier, wit. Bencher, and 
Dean of St. Paul's — was so much admired as poet and man 
of letters, that even in his own day his light&t writings were 
valued, and the volume had a good sale The letters give us 
“ a cunous insight into fashions and ways of living, and the 
tone of feeling among the upper classes of society during the 
reign of James I ” (Jessop), as well as into Donne's pnvate 
difficulties and questionings 

March, 1615 

Sir, — 

I have destined all this Tuesday for the 
Court, because it is both a Sermon day, and the 
first day of the King’s being here Before I was 
to go forth, I had made up the enclosed packet 
for you, and then came this message with your 
packet, bf which, if you can remember the number, 
you cannot expect any account thereof from me, 
who have not half an hour left me before I go 
forth, and your messenger speaks of a necessity 
pf returning homeward before my returning home 
If upon the delivery of them, or any other occa- 
sion, there intervene new subject of writing, I shall 
ndieve myself upon Tuesday, if Tamworth earner 
be in town To the particulars of the letter to 
myself, I will give this paper and line 
Of my Lady Bedford, I must say so much as 
must importune you to burn the letter, for I would 
say nothing of her upon record, that should not 
testify, my thankfulness for all her graces But 
upon this motion, which I made to her by letter, 
And by Sir Thomas Roe’s assistance, if any scruple 
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should arise in her, she was somewliat more start- 
ling than I looked for from her, she had more 
suspicion of my calling, a better memory of my 
past life, than I had thought her nobility could 
have admitted, of all which, though I humbly 
thank God, I can make good use, as one that 
needs as many remembrances in that kind, as 
not only friends but enemies can present, yet I 
am afraid they proceed in her rather from some 
ill impression taken from Dr Burgess, than that 
they grow in herself But whosoever be the con- 
duit, the water is the Holy Ghost’s, and in that 
acception I take iL For her other way of express- 
ing her favour to me, I must say, it is not with 
that cheerfulness as heretofore she hath delivered 
herself towards me I am almost sorry that an 
elegy should have been able to move her to so 
much compassion heretofore, as, to offer to pay my 
debts, and my greater wants now, and for so 
good a purpose, as to come disengaged into that 
profession, being plainly laid open to her, should 
work no farther but that she sent me ;^30, which 
in good faith she excused with that, which is in 
both parts true, that her present debts were burden- 
some, and that I could not doubt of her inclination, 
upon all future emergent occasions, to assist me 
I confess to you, her former fashion towards me 
had given a better confidence , and this diminution 
in her makes me see, that I must use more friends 
than I thought I should have needed ‘ 

I would you could burn this letter before you 
read it, at least do when you have read it For, 
I am afraid out of a contemplation of mine own 
unworthiness, and fortune, that the example of this 
Lady should work upon the Lady where you are, 
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for though goodness be original!)' m her, and she 
do good for the deed’s sake, yet, perchance, she 
may think it a little wisdom to make such measure 
of me, as they who know no better do 

Of any new' treaty of a match with Spain, I hear 
nothing The wars in the Low Countries, to judge 
by their present state, are very likely to go forward 
No word of a Parliament, and 1 myself have heard 
words of the King as directly against any such 
purpose, as any can sound I never heard word, 
till m your letter, of any stirs in Scotland, for that 
of the French King which you ask, it hath this 
good ground, that in the Assembly there is a 
proposition hath been made, and well entertained, 
that the King should be declared to have full juris- 
diction in France, and no other person to have any 
It hath much of the model and frame of our Oath 
of Allegiance, but Avith some modification It is 
true, it^oes farther than that State hath drove in 
any public declarations, but not further than their 
schools have drove often and constantly, the easi- 
ness that It hath found in passing thus far without 
opposition, puts (perchance unnecessanly) in me a 
doubt, that they are sure to choke it, at the Royal 
assent, and therefore oppose it not, by the way, 
to sweeten the conveyance of their other purposes 
Sir, if I stay longer I shall lose the text, at Court, 
therefore I kiss your hand, and rest, 

. Your very true servant, 

J Donne 

We hear (but without second as yet) that Sir 
Richard Philip’s brother in France hath taken the 
hab*it of a Capuchin 
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Letter 9 John Donne to Sir Robert Carr 

Donne's most remarkable work 'was what AValton stjles 
“an e'tacl and laborious treatise concerning' self-murder, 
called Btaihanatos Donne set himself to prove that “Sclf- 
homicide was “notsonaturall3 sin that it may nev er be other- 
'vvise Written bet'ween the jears 1606 and 1608, the work 
was shown to very few even of Donnes inbmatcs When he 
was going to Germany in 1619 he sent out two copies written 
in his own band, one to Sir Edward Herbert (Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury), who later presented it to the Bodleian, and the 
other to Sir Robert Kcr (or Carr). Unfortunately there 'was 
a third copy This fell into the bands of his eldest son John, 
who was callous enough to ignore his father’s wishes and 
publish It. As the pubUcation took place in 1644, he may 
have urged the excuse that Lord Herbert had presented his 
copy to the Bodleian two years earlier 

Aprtl, 1619 

Sir, — 

I had need to do somewhat towards >ou 
above my promises, how weak are my perfor- 
mances when even my promises are defective? 1 
cannot promise, no, not in mine own hopes^ equally 
to your ment towards me But besides the poems, 
of which you took a promise, I send you another 
book to which there belongs this history. It was 
written by me many years since, and because it is 
upon a mismterpretable subject, I have always gone 
so near suppressing it as that it is only not bumt- 
No hand hath passed upon it to copy it, nor many 
eyes to read it, only to some particular friends in 
both universities then when I wnt it I did com- 
municate It and I remember I had*their answer, 
that certainly there was a false thread in it, but 
not easily found Keep it, I pray, with the same 
jealousy Let any that your discretion admits to 
the sight of It know the date of it, and that it is 
a book written by Jack Donne, and not by *Dr 
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Donne Preserve it for me if I live, and if 1 die 
I only forbid it the press and the fire Publish 
It not, but jet burn it not, and between those do 
what you will wuth it. Love me still thus far for 
your own sake, tint when you withdraw jour love 
from me jou will find so many unworthimsves in 
me as you grow ashamed of haiing had so long, 
and so much, such a thing as — ^Your poor servant 
in Christ Jesus, 

J Dossk 


BEN JONSON 

i<:ri"i6i7 
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With your friendship I am arrived safely, with 
a most catholic welcome, and my reports not un- 
acceptable to his Majesty He professed (I thank 
God) some joy to see me, and is pleased to hear of 
the purpose of my book, to which I most earnestly 
solicit you for your promise of the inscriptions 
at Pin^, some things concerning the Loch of 
Lomond, touching the Gkivemment of Edinburgh, 
to urge Mr James Scot, and what else you can 
procure for me with all speed (especially I make 
It my request that you will enquire for me -whether 
the Students’ method at St Andrews be the same 
with that at Edinburgh, and so to assure me, or 
wherein they differ) Though these requests be 
full of trouble, I hope they shall neither burden 
nor weary such a friendship, whose commands to 
me, I will even interpret a pleasure. News we 
have none here, but what is making against the 
Queen’s funeral, -whereof I have somewhat in hand 
which shall look upon you with the next ‘ Salute 
the beloved Fentons, the Nisbets, the Scots, the 
Levingstons, and all the honest and honoured 
names with you, especially Mr James Writh, his 
wife, your sister, &c And if you forget yourself, 
you believe not in 

Your most true fnend and lover, 

Ben Jonson 

Letter ii Ben Jonson to John Donne 

Lucy, Countess of Bedford, held a, brilliant literary Court at 
Twickenham, where men like Jonson and Donne found ready 
welcome and an mtellectual feast. She was the generous 
patron of both, and merited the contemporary title given her 
of "The Fnend of the Muses Donne had evidently written 
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to Jonson dissuading him from justifying himself against some 
evil report, and, though no names are mentioned, it is prob- 
able that the reference is to a period during which the Countess 
was ill-disposed towards Jonson, owmg to some jealous tale- 
beanng by the poet Daniel ■ 

Sir, — 

You cannot but' believe how dear and 
reverend your friendship is to me (though all tes- 
timony on my part hath been too short to express 
me) and therefore would I meet it with all obedi- 
ence My mind is not yet so deafened by injuries, 
but It hath an ear for counsel Yet in this point 
that you presently dissuade, I wonder how I am mis- 
understood , or (iiat you should call that an imagi- 
nary right, which is the proper justice that every 
clear man owes to his innocency Exasperations 
I intend none, for truth cannot be sharp but to ill 
natures, or such weak ones whom the ill spirits 
suspicion, or credulity still possess My lady may 
believe whisperings, receive tales, suspect and con- 
demn my honesty, and I may not answer, on the 
pain of losing herl as if she, who had this preju- 
dice of me were not already lostl — O no, she will 
do me no hurt, she will think and speak well of 
my faculties — She cannot there judge me, or if 
she could, I would exchange all gloiy (if I had 
all men’s abilities) which could come that way, 
for honest simplicity — But there is a great penalty 
threatened, the loss of you, my true friend, for 
others I reckon not, who were never had You 
have so subscnbed yourself Alas I how easy is 
a man accused that is forsaken of defence I — Well, 
my modesty shall sit down, and (let the world call 
It guilt or what it will) I will yet thank!you' that ' 
counsel me to a silence in these oppres^ 
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confidence in my right, and friends may abandon 
me And lest yourself may undergo some hazard, 
for my questioned reputation, and draw jealousies 
or hatred upon you, I desire to be Jcft to mine 
own innocence, which shall acquit me, or heaven 
shall be guilty 

Your ever true lover, 

Ben Jonson. 

ROBERT HERRICK 

1591-1674 

Letter 12 Robert Herrick to Sir William 
Herrick 

Hemck vms all his life fond of g-ood company His father, 
a goldsmith in London, sent him to Cambndge, and carcfullj 
preserved his letters These are gcncmilj requests for mone> , 
“the still sweet - singing nightingale , as he aflcnvards 
acclaimed it. In London he was one ol the associates of Ben 
Jonson at the Mermaid, before Charles 1 gave him tjic li\ing 
of Dean Prior in Devonshire 


CAMDRlDOE,y(7«wnfJ', i6i6 

Before you unsealed my letter, right Worshipful, 
It cannot be doubted but you had perfect know- 
ledge of the essence of my writing, before jou read 
It for custom hath made you expect in my plain- 
song, mitte pectmmm, that being the cause 
qua noil, or the pow'er that gives life and being to 
each matter I delight not to draw your imagina- 
tion to inextricable perplexities, or kn.it up my love 
in indissoluble knots, but make no other exposition 
but the literal sense, which is to entreat you to pay 
to Mr Adrian Monce the sum of ten pounos as 
customanly, and to take a note of his hand for the 
receipt, which I desire may be effected briefly. 
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because the circumstance of the time must be ex- 
pressed I perceive I must cry ivith the afflicted 
ilsgtiegilo, tisgueguo, Domtne Yet I have con- 
fidence that I live in your memory, howsoever 
time brfngs not the thing hoped for to its just 
matunty, but my belief is strong, and I do estab- 
lish my hopes on rocks, and fear no quicksands, 
be you my firm assistant, and good effects, pro- 
duced from virtuous causes will follow So shall 
my wishes pace with yours for the supplement of 
your own happiness, and the perfection of your 
own postenty. 

Ever to be commanded, 

Robert Herrick 

To pay to Mr Blunt, bookseller in Paul’s Church- 
yard, the sum above-named 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

1609-1642 

Letter 13 Sir John Suckling to an 
UNKNOWN Correspondent 

Suckling, the heir of a splendid fortune, was fond of soldier- 
ing He served with an English legion in Germany under 
Gustavus Adolphus Returning to England in 1632, he became 
a distinguished wit at the Court of Charles I When, in 1639, 
Charles marched against the Scots, Suckling joined him with 
a hundred horsemen raised at his own expense. This letter 
uas written from Berwick shortly before the Kings humiliat 
mg retreat 'Suckling's tragic death in Pans followed soon 
after 

June, 1639 

Sir,— 

We are at length arrived at that river, 
about the uneven running of which, my f 
(am) 1 
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Mr William Shakespeare makes Henry Hotspur 
quarrel so highly with his fellow-rebels, and for 
his sake I have been something curious to con- 
sider the scantlet of ground that angr}’’ monsieur 
would have had in, but cannot find it could desen'C 
his choler, nor any of the other side ours, did not 
the King think it did The account I shall now 
give you of the war will be but imperfect, since I 
conceive it to be in the state that part of the four 
and twenty hours is in, which we can neither call 
night nor day I should judge it dawning towards 
earnest, did not the Lords Covenanters’ letters to 
our Lords here something divide me So, (sir) 
you may now imagine us walking up and down 
the banks of Tweed like the Tower lions in their 
leaving the people to think vhat we would 
do if we were let loose The enemy is not yet 
much visible (It may be it js the fault of the 
climate, which brings men as slowly forwards as 
plants ) but it gives us fears that the' men of 
peace will draw all this to a dumb show, and so 
d^roy a handsome opportunity which was now 
offered, of producing glonous matter for future 
chronicle 

These are but conjectures, sir the last part of 
my letter I reserve for a great and known truth, 

which is, that I am (sir) your most humble ser- 
vant, 


J.S 


WALLER 
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EDMUND WALLER 

1606-1687 

Letter 14 Edmund Waller to Lady 
Lucy Sidney 

About the end of 1635, Waller began to pay his addresses 
to Lady Dorothy Sidney (daughter of the Earl of Leicester), 
imniortahred in his verse as Sachanssa Aubrey tells us 
Waller was passionately in love, but that is not borne out 
by his verses Waller was vain and shallow Apparently 
the lady refused to take him seriously on July 20, 1639, she 
was married at Penshurst to Lord Spencer, afterwards Earl 
of Sunderland Later in life Sachanssa is said to have met 
Waller and to have asked him when he would again write 
verses m her praise “When you are as young, madamc, 
and as handsome as you were then,’ was the uncourtly 
reply 1 

July, 1639. > 

Madam, — 

« 

In this common joy at Penshurst, I knov 
none to whom complaints may come less unseason 
ably than to your ladyship, the loss of a bedfellov 
beingf almost equal to the loss of a mistress, and 
therefore you ought, at least to pardon, if you 
consent not to the imprecations of the deserted, 
which just heaven no doubt will hear May my 
Lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her so, suffer 
as much, and have the like passion for this young 
lord, whom she has preferred to the rest of man- 
kind, as others have had for her, and may his 
love, before 'the year go about, make her taste 
of the first curse imposed upon womankind, the 
pain of becoming a mother May her first-born 
be none of her own sev, nor so like her, but that 
he .may resemble her Lord as much as herself. 
May she, that always affected silence and retired- 
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ness, have the house filled with the noise and 
number of her children, and hereafter of her grand- 
children, and then may she amve at that great 
curse, so much declined by fair ladies, old age, 
may she live to be veiy old, and jet seem young, 
be told so by her glass, and have no aches to in- 
form her of the truth , and when she shall appear 
to be mortal, may her Lord not mourn for her, 
but go hand in hand with her to that place, where 
we are told there is neither marrjing, nor giving 
in marriage, so that being there divorced, we maj 
all have an equal interest in her again ! My re- 
venge being immortal, I wish all this maj also 
befall their posterity to the world’s end, and after 
wards 

To you, madam, I wush all good things, and that 
this loss may in good time be happilj supplied 
Madam, I humbly kiss your hand, and beg pardon 
for this trouble, from 

Your Ladyship’s most bumble servant, 

E Waller 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 

^605-1682 

Letter 15 Sir Thomas Browne to 
Lieutenant Thojlas Broivne 

Sir Thomas Browne was endowed with “an insatiable 
cunositv to know all things knowable and nnfcnowable " 
His correspondence is full of mte iro g a tio ns Of his two 
sons, the elder, Edward, travelled in Europe and became a 
distinguished phjsioan Thomas, the younger, a promising 
naval officer, who appears to have died early, sent home 
from his vxiyages accounts of curiosities lilcelj to please bis 
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insatiable parent Sir Thomas shows himself pleased with 
the reports of his son’s valour and wisdom which reach him 
In this letter he argues elaboratclj to dissuade the young 
lieutenant from blowing up himself and his ship, when over- 
powered by the cnemj 

(About Februaty, iCfyj ] 

I received yours, and would not defer to send 
unto you before you sailed, which I hope will come 
unto you; for in this wind, neither can Rear- 
admiral Kempthorne come to you, nor you begin 
your voyage I am glad you like Lucan so well 
I wish more military men could read him , in this 
passage you mention, there are noble strains, and 
such as may well affect generous minds But I 
hope you are more taken with the verses than the 
subject, and rather embrace the expression than 
the example And this I rather hint unto you, 
because the like, though in another way, is some- 
times practised in the King's ships, when in 
desperafe cases they blow up the same For 
though I know you are sober and considerative, 
yet knowing you also to be of great resolution, 
and having also heard from ocular testimonies 
with what undaunted and persevenng courage you 
have demeaned yourself in great difficulties, and 
knoAVing your captain to be a stout and resolute 
man, and with all the cordial friendship that is 
between you, I cannot omit my earnest prayers 
unto God to deliver you from such a temptation 
He that goes to war must patiently submit unto 
the various accidents thereof To be made prisoner 
by an unequal and overruling power, after a due 
resistance, is no disparagement, but upon a care- 
less surpnsal or faint opposition, and you have 
so good a memory that you cannot forget many 
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examples thereof, even of the worthiest commanders 
in your beloved Plutark God hath given you a 
stout, but a generous and merciful heart withal, 
and m all your life you could never behold any 
person in misery but with compassion and relief, 
which had been notable in you from a child so 
ave you laid up a good foundation for God’s 
mercy , and, if such a disaster should happen, 
e will, without doubt, mercifully remember you 
However, let God that brought you in the world 
in his own good time, lead you through it, and 
in his own season bnng you out of it, and without 
such ways as are displeasing unto him When 
you are at Gales, see if you can get a box of the 
Jesuits powder at easier rate, and bring it in the 
bark, not in powder I am glad you have received 
the bill of exchange for Gales, if you should find 
occasion to make use thereof ^Enquire farther at 
1 angler of the mineral water you told me, which 
was near the town, and whereof many mhde use 
ake notice of such plants as you meet with, either 
upon the Spanish or African coast, and if you 
Imow' them not, put some leaves into a book, 
t ough carelessly, and not with that neatness as 
in your book at Norwich Enquire after anyone 
% ^ “3.th been at Fez, and learn what you can 
o t e present state of that place, which hath been 
^ famous in the description of Leo and others 
the merciful providence of God go wuth you 
impellant antmce hntea Thrones 

Your loving father, 

Thomas Browne 

For Mr Thomas Browne, Lieutenant of his 
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Majesty’s ship, the Mane Rose, riding in Ply- 
mouth Sound ^ 


IZAAK WALTON 

1593-1683 

Letter 16 Izaak Walton to John Aubrey 

Izaak Walton has left for us in his hfe of Donne one of the 
most charming biographies in hterature During his resi- 
dence in Comhill and Fleet Street he had the opportunity 
of meeting disbngmshed literary men In this letter he 
answers some enquincs about Ben Jonson 

December 2, 1680 

For your Fnends’ quae this — 

I only knew Ben Jonson, but ray Lord of 
Winton knew him very well, and says he was in 
the 6th, that is the uppermost form in Westminster 
School, at which time his father died, and his 
mother marned a bricklayer, who made him (much 
against ^is will) to help him in his trade But in 
a short time his schoolmaster, Mr Camden, got 
him in better employment, which was to attend or 
accompany a son of Sir Walter Raleigh m his 
travels Within a short time after their return, 
thej-^ parted (I think not in cold blood) and with a 
love suitable to what they had in their travels (not 
to be commended), and then Ben began to setup 
for himself m the trade by which he got his sub- 
sistence and feme, of which I need not give any 
account. He* got in time to have a too a year 
from the King, also a pension from the city, and 
the like from many of the nobility, and some of 
the gentry, which was well paid for love or fear 
of his railing m verse or prose or both 

My Lord of Winton told me, he told him he was 
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employed, I should now and then venture to supply 
thus my enforced absence with a line or two, 
though It were only of business, and that would 
be no slight one, to make my due acknowledg- 
ments of your many favours, which I both do at 
this time, and ever shall and have this farther, 
which I thought my part to let you know of, that 
there will be with you to-morrow, upon some 
occasion of business, a gentleman whose name is 
Mr Marvile, a man whom, both by report, and 
the converse I have had with him, of singular 
desert for the State to make use of, who also offers 
himself, if there be any employment for him His 
father was the Minister of Hull, and he hath spent 
four years already in Holland, France, Italy, and 
Spain, to very good purpose, as I believe, and the 
gaming of those four languages, besides, he is 
a scholar, and well read in the Latin and Greek 
authors, and no doubt of an approved conversa- 
tion, fo^ he comes now lately out of the house of 
the Lord Fairfax, who was a General, where he 
was intrusted to give some instructions in the 
languages to the Lady, his daughter If upon the 
death of Mr Weckerlyn, the Council shall think 
that I shall need any assistance in the performance 
of my place (though for my part I find no encum- 
brances of that which belongs to me, except it be 
in point of attendance at Conference with Ambas- 
sadors, which I must confess in my condition I am 
not fit for), ifwould be hard for them to find a man 
so fit every way for that purpose as this gentle- 
man; one who, I believe, in a short time, would 
be able to do them as much service as Mr Ascan 
This, my lord, I write sincerely, without any other 
end than to perform my duty to the public, and 

(OSH) C2 


■* 
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helping them to an humble sen^ant: laying aside 
those jealousies, and that emulation, -which mine 
own condition must suggest to me, by bnnging m 
such a coadjutor; and remain, my lord, 

Your most obliged and faithful sen^ant, 

John' Milton 


Letter i8 John Milton to Leonard Philaras, 
THE Athenian 

This intensely interesting- and pathetic letter MTittcn 
in Latin It siris translated, mth others ol the SptsMte 
FamtUares, hi Feltowes of O-^ford, whose version is hen. 
gnen 

W ESTMINSTER, 26, 1654- 

I have been always devotedly attached to the 
literature of Greece, and particularly to that of 
vour Athens , and hat e never ceased to chensh the 
persuasion that that city would one day fnake me 
ample recompense for the warmth of my regard 
The ancient genius of your renonned countr)" 
has favoured the completion of my prophec)' m 
presenting me with your fnendship and esteem 
Though I was known to vou only bj my writ- 
ings, and we were remo\ed to such a distance 
from each other, vou most courteouslv addressed 
me bv' letter, and when jou unexpectedly came to 
London, and saw me who could no longer see, mj 
affliction, which causes none to regard me with 
greater admiration, and perhaps many even with 
feelings of contempt, excited your tenderest sym- 
pathy, and concern You would not suffer roe to 
abandon the hope of recovenng my sight, and 
informed me you had an intimate friend at Pans, 
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Dr Thc\cnot, who uns particularly celebrated m 
disorders of the c)es, whom you 'i\ould consult 
about mine, if I t\ould enable you to lay before 
him the causes and symptoms of the complaint I 
util do uliat jou desire, lest 1 should seem to 
reject that aid uhich perhaps may be offered me 
by Heaven It is now, 1 think, about ten years 
since I pcrccised my vision to grow ueak and 
dull, and at the same time I uas troubled with 
pain in my kidneys and boucls, accompanied with 
flatulency In the morning, if I began to read, as 
was my custom, mj eyes instantly ached intensely, 
but ucrc refreshed after a little corporeal exercise 
The candle which 1 looked at, seemed as it were 
encircled uith a rainbow Not long after the sight 
in the left part of the left eye (which I lost some 
years before the other) became quite obscured , and 
prevented me fronj discerning any object on that 
side The sight in my other eye has now been 
gradually and sensibly vanishing away for about 
three years , some months before it had entirely 
perished, though I stood motionless, everything 
which I looked at seemed in motion to and fro A 
stiff cloudy vapour seemed to have settled on my 
forehead and temples, which usually occasions a 
sort of somnolent pressure upon my eyes, and 
particularly from dinner till the evening So that 
I often recollect what is said of the poet Phineus 

in the Argonautics — 

• 

A stupor deep liis cloudy temples bound, 

And when he walked he seemed as whirling round 

Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay 

I ought not to omit that while I had any sight 
left,* as soon as I lay down on my bed and turned 
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my closed *tyehds°°^Then^^^ 

daily more impaired ^ became 

faint, and wTrf 

crackling sound but at ^ certain inward 

illumination being- as it species of 

IS difiFused arminS’ extinguished, there 

darkness mrgled - 

brown Yet fhp Ha T with an ash) 

petually imlrtd s±:^^ ^ P^- 

day to approach d'm ^ always, both night and 
when the eve t rnT^" black, and 

little particle of hght"?s’'thro ^ 

though your physifian ^ 

qS fnlLblf a7d 7 - 

dSneT^o yri^zr fr: 

passed amid the pmtuiLs^°f'^?^^ 

cheering salutaPons of 7 b^^'^ture and the 

'vntten, ‘.Man sSl ^ 

by ever)' word that nm bi’cad alone, but 

God”, vhy may not from the mouth of 

privation of his sip-ht acquiesce in the 

furnished his mind\nd 7^" 

While He so tenderlv conscience with eyes? 

so graciously leads me b^dle'hand 

me on the wav I ti.ii ^ hand, and conducts 

rather rejoice than rpn ’ ^'"ce it fs‘His pleasure, 

dear PhdaS, wh^ '7' 

>ou adieu with no ^ 

‘ban If I had the ejes ofTlyifx ‘=°"’Posure 
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JOHN EVELYN 

1620-1706 

Letter 19 John Evelyn to Samuel Pepys 

The literary fame of both these mtn rests upon their 
dianes But Evelyn was more than a diansL A well-to- 
do member of the Inner Temple, he was a familiar figtire 
at the Court of Charles II At the express command of the 
King, Evelyn undertook a history of the Dutch War (1665), 
m which the inefficient state of the English Navy was exposed 
Materials were put at his disposal by State officials After 
considerable progress had been made, the work was stopped 
by the King himself No doubt it was found that Evelyn s 
narrative was likely to go too near the truth for the royal 
credit. The two following letters tell the tale of the lU-fated 
book Evelyn put his copy into the hands of his fnend Pepys, 
who, in spite of his promises (Letter 20), did not return it, 
nor has the MS ever been traced Pepys's papers ultimately 
passed into the possession of Magdalene College, Cambndge, 
where careful but fruitless search has been made 

t 

Apni 28, 1682 

Sir,— ^ 

Considenng how far your laudable zeal 
still extends to all things that any way concern 
the actions of this nation at sea, and that you 
despise not the least things that may possibly be 
of use, I make no scruple of sending you all my 
blotted fragments, which yet with no small pains 
you will find I had collected, m order to a further 
progress in the History of the Dutch War I 
should be perfectly ashamed of the farrago, when 
I reflect upon the more precious materials you have 
amassed, but you know where Virgil found gold, 
and you will consider that these were only minutes 
and tumultuary hints relating to ampler pieces, 
infirm and unfit to be put into the building, but 
prep’ared to work on It is not imaginable to those 
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who have not tried, what labours an historian that 
would be exact is condemned to, he must read all, 
good and bad, and remove a world of rubbish 
before he can lay the foundation So far I had 
gone, and it was well for me I went no farther, 
and better for the reader on many accounts, as I 
am sure you find by what I have already been so 
weak as to show you, and yet I cannot forbear 
You will find, among the rest, in a little essay, 
how what I have wntten in English would show 
in Latin, ashamed as I was to see the history of 
that war published in that universal and learned 
language, and that in just and specious volumes, 
whilst we only told our tale to ourselves, and 
suffered the indignities of those who prepossessed 
the world to our prejudice, and you know how 
difficult a thing it is to play an after-game, when 
men’s minds are perverted aijd their judgments 
prepossessed Our sloth and silence in this dif- 
fusive age, greedy of intelligence and public affairs, 
IS a great fault, and I wonder our politicians that 
are at the helm take no more care of it, since 
we see what advantages reputation alone carnes 
with It in Holland, Genoa, Venice, and even our 
East India Commission, whereas, all wise men 
know they are neither so rich, wse or powerful, 
intrinsically, and that it is the credit and estima- 
tion the vulgar has of them which renders them 
considerable It was on this account I chose the 
action at Bergen , not that I thought it to be the 
most glorious or discreet, for in truth I think much 
otherwise, but for that the exploit was entire, and 
because I had seen what the Dane had published 
in Latin much to our dishonour How close I 
have kept to my text you will find by collation. 
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and whether nervous and sound, none can better 
judge That I did not proceed need not be told 
you The peace was concluded, my patron re- 
signed his staff his successor was unkind and 
unjust to me The Dutch Ambassador complained 
of my Treatise of Commerce and Navigation, which 
was intended but for a prolusion, and published by 
His Majesty’s encouragement before the peace was 
quite ratified, though not publicly till afterwards 
In sum, I had no thanks for what I had done, and 
have been accounted since, I suppose, an useless 
fop, and fit only to plant coleworts, and I cannot 
bend to mean submissions, and this, Sir, is the 
history of the Historian I confess to you, I had 
once the vanity to hope, had my patron continued 
in his station, for some, at least, honorary title that 
might have animated my progress, as seeing then 
some amongst them whose talents I did not envy 
but It was not my fortune to succeed If I were 
a young man, and had the vanity to believe any 
industry of mine might recommend me to the 
friendship and esteem of Mr Pepys, as I take 
him to be of a more enlarged and generous soul, 
so I should not doubt but he would promote this 
ambition of mine, and not think one that would 
labour for the honour of his country, in ray way, 
unworthy some regard This almost prompts me 
to say the same to him that Joseph did to Pharaoh’s 
exauctorated butler, whose restoration to grace he 
predicted , — Tantum memento met cum bene tibt 
fuertt And so farewell. 


Dear Sir, 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 

1633-1703 

Letter 20 Samuel Pepys to John Evel\n 

Easter Monday’, 1602 

Sir, — 

The last being' Confession, this m all good 
conscience should be Restitution Week, and, as 
far as I' am able, the first act of it shall be the 
acquitting myself honestly towards you, in refer- 
ence to that vast treasure of papers which I have 
had of yours so many ) ears in my hands, in hopes 
of that otvum I ha\e now for three years been master 
of, but on conditions easily to be guessed at, which 
have not allowed me the company of more of my 
papers than I was content to adventure being 
visited and disordered and it is not abo'V'e three 
weeks since I have taken the liliertj' of remanding 
any of them within my reach Out of thesb I hate 
made shift to collect all that relate to the State con- 
cernment in the ministry of Sir R Browne, and 
those of 3'our own growTh towards the History'" of 
our Dutch War, 1665, which, with that which fol- 
lowed It in 1672, I wish 1 could see put together 
by your hand, as greatly suspecting they will prow 
the last instances of the sea actions of this nation, 
which will either bear telling at all, or be worthy 
of such an histonan as Mr Evelyn Another piece 
of restitution I have to make you, is your Cohtmna 
Trajam, which, out of a desire of making the most 
use of, with the greatest care to my eyes, I put out 
unfortunately to an unskilful hand, for the washing 
Its pnnts with some thin stain to abate the too 
strong lustre of the paper, in the execution whereof 
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part of It suffered so much injury, that not know- 
ing’ with what countenance to return it, I deter- 
mined upon making you amends by the first fair 
book I could meet with , but with so ill success, 
that, notivithstanding all my industry, at auctions 
and otherwise, I have only been able to lay my 
eye on one, fair or foul, at Scott’s, and that wholly 
wanting the historical part. Sir P Lely, whose 
book It was, contenting himself with so much and 
no more, as touched the profession of a painter 
Without that of a scholar I have, therefore, 
thought It more religious to restore so great a 
jewel as your own book, even with this damage 

S P 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 

» 1618-1667 

Letter zi Abraham Cowley to John Evelyn 

At the Court of Charles II learning’ was for a tune in 
fashion, and it was the correct thing to take an interest in 
the Royal Society (founded 1660) Evelyn was earnestly 
devoted to the aims of the Society, and, as this letter shows, 
took a deep interest in the Ode which bis fellow member Cowley 
uas -writing in its praise. In his oivn hfetime, Cowley s poetic 
reputation stood high, but afterwards sank so low that Pope 
could scornfully ask “ Who now reads Cowley? ' A pufe 
wnter m an impure time, Cowley reveals in his Essays a 
delightful prose stjle which joins him, as a graceful, natural 
Writer, to the chain of which Dryden, Addison, and Goldsmith 
are the golden*lmks 

Chertsey, .J/oy 13, 1667 

Sir, — 

I am ashamed of the rudeness I have com- 
mitted in deferring so long my humble thanks for 
your obliging letter, which I received from you 
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at the beginning" of the last month My laziness 
in finishing the copy of verses upon the Royal 
Society, for which I was engaged before Mr 
Sprat’s desire, and encouraged since by you, was 
the cause of this delay, having designed to send 
it to you enclosed in my letter, but I am told 
now that the History is almost quite printed, and 
will be published so soon, that it were impertinent 
labour to write out that which you will so suddenly 
see m a better manner, and in the company of 
better things I could not comprehend in it many 
of those excellent hints which you were pleased to 
give me, nor descend to the praises of particular 
persons, because those things afibrd too much 
matter for one copy of verses, and enough for a 
poem, or the History itself, some part of which 
have I seen, and think 5'ou will be very well satis- 
fied with It. I took the boldness^ to show him your 
letter, and he says he has not omitted an}'" of those 
heads, though he wants the eloquence in* expres- 
sion Since I have the honour to receive from you 
^e reply to a book written in praise of a solitary 
life, I have sent all about the town in vain to get 
the author, having very much affection for the sub- 
ject, which IS one of the noblest controversies both 
modem and ancient, and you have dealt so civilly 
with your adversary as makes him deserve to be 
looked after But I could not meet with him, the 
books being all, ,t seems, either burnt or bought 
up If you please to do me the favour to lend it 
to me, and send it to my brother’s house (that 
wa^ in King’s Yard, it shall be returned to you 
wit in a few days with the humble thanks of your 
most faithful obedient serv-ant. 


A COWLE^. 
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JOHN LOCKE 

1631-1704 

Ltni K 22 joHV Lockk to Dr John Wynne 

Locke S great nchicvcmenl, the Esia} an the Human Under- 
flandtng, puWi-<hcd In 1690, the fruit of ciglitccn )enrs 
labour Within a period of two jears the Cssaj asaa made 
n textbook in Tnnit) College, Dublin, the Proiost, Dr Ashe, 
ordering it to be read b) the bachelors in the College and 
stncilj examining their progress Locke s usual residence 
was It Oxford, where he practised medicine, and Dr John 
Wsone, a I cllow of Jesus College, solunteercd to prepare 
an abndgineiit of the cssa) for students This letter shows 
how rcadiU Locke assented Wjnnc s abbrcimtion was is-sued 
in 1696, 

OATt_s, hebniary 3, 1604-5 

Sm, — 

You cannot think it strange that 1 should 
be surpnsed at the receipt of a letter of so much 
civility to me from a person I had not the honour 
to know^, and of so great commendation of my book 
from a place where I thought it little taken notice 
of, and though the compliments you are pleased 
to bestow both on me and it are above what 
belongs to either, yet I cannot but acknowledge 
myself sensibly obliged by the kind thoughts you 
are biassed with in favour both of me and my 
essay It having been begun by chance, and con- 
tinued with no other design but a free inquiiy into 
the subject, it would have been great vanity m me 
to publish it ‘with hopes, that what had been writ 
for the diversion of my idle hours, should be made 
senous business of studious men who know how 
to employ their time Those who had leisure, to 
throw away in speculations a little out of the road, 

I ^esqed might perhaps look into it If by the 
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credit and recommendation of those who, like )OU, 
have entertained t\ith a favourable opinion, it be 
read further, and get into the hand of men of 
letters and study, it is more than I could expect 
from a Treatise I writ in a plain and popular style, 
which, having in it nothing of the air of learning, 
nor so much of the language of the schools, was 
little suited to the use or relish of those who, as 
teachers or learners, applied themselves to the 
mystenes of scholastic knowledge 

But you, I see, are got abo\e fashion and pre- 
judice, and you must give me leave to have no 
ordinary thoughts of a man, w'ho, by those two 
great opposers of all new efforts of improvement, 
will not suffer yourself to be hindered from con- 
caving how to make the way to real knowledge 
more open and easy to those beginners w'ho have 
set their faces that way I should be veiy- glad 
if anything in my book could be made useful to 
that purpose I agree with you, that mos't of the 
larger explications may be looked on as incidental 
to w'hat you design, and so may by one, w'ho 
would out of my book make a system of the third 
part in my division of science, be wholly passed 
by or but lightly touched on, to w'hich let me 
add that several of those repetitions, which for 
reasons then I let it go with, may be omitted, 
and all the parts contracted into that form and 
bigness you propose 

But with my little health, and les^ leisure, con- 
sidenng that I have been so long a stranger to 
systems, and am utterly ignorant what would suit 
those you design it for, it is not for me to go about 
It, though what you have said would incline me to 
believe it might not be whollj'^ lost labour It is 
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not for nothing I hope that this thought is fallen 
into the mind of one who is much abler to execute 
it, you, I see, are as much master of my notions 
as I myself, and better able to put them together 
to the purpose you intend I say not this to de- 
cline giving my assistance, if you, in civility, think 
I can afford you any 

The Abstract, which was published, in French, 
in the Biblioth^que Universelle of i688, will 
neither in its size or design answer the end you 
purpose, but if the rough draught of it, which I 
think I have in English somewhere amongst my 
papers, may be of any use to you, you may com- 
mand it, or whatever service I can do you in 
any land, for I am, with a very particular esteem 
and respect, 

Sir, your most humble Servant 


JOHN DRYDEN 

1631-1700 

Letter 23 John Dryden to John Dennis 

The unique eminence "which Dryden enjoyed dunngf his 
lifetime was largely due to his translations, for which, owing 
to the decay of classical learning, there was a great demand 
In these he secured great success His theory was that the 
translator should recreate the work, so that his production 
would bear the same relation to his readers and to his own 
day as the original bore to those to whom it was addressed 
On this pnnciple he rendered into English Juvenal, Persius, and 
Yirga In this letter he discusses the art of translation and 
other poetical questions with the critic Dennis, who, in spite 
of the ridicule poured on him by Swift and Pope, was a man 
of real ability The letter helps us to realire what English 
prose, escaping from the bondage of Milton and Thomas 
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Browne, was beginning to accomplish Never overweighted, 
Dryden’s prose moves with the swing of ease and strength 


l?AfarcA, 1633-4*] 

My dear Mr Dennis, — 

When I read a letter so full of my com- 
mendations as your last, I cannot but consider 
you as the master of a vast treasure, who having 
more than enough for yourself, are forced to ebb 
out upon your friends You have indeed the best 
right to give them, since you have them in pro- 
priety, but they are no more mine when I receive 
them than the light of the moon can be allowed 
to be her own, who shines but by the reflexion 
of her brother Your own poetry is a more power- 
ful example, to prove that the modern wnters may 
enter into comparison with the ancients, than any 
which Perrault could produce in France yet 
neither he, nor you, who are a better critic, can 
persuade me, that there is any room left for a 
solid commendation at this time of day, at least 
for me 

If I undertake the translation of Virgil, the 
little which I can perform will shew at least, that 
no man is fit to wnte after him, in a barbarous 
modern tongue Neither will his machines be of 
any service to a Christian poet We see how in- 
effectually they have been tned by Tasso, and by 
Anosto It is using them too dully, if we only 
make devils of his gods as if, for example, I 
would raise a storm, and make use of -ffiolus, 
with this only difference of calling him Prince of 
the air, what invention of mine would there be 
in this? or who would not see Virgil through rpe, 
only the same tnck played over again by a 
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bungling juggler? Boileau has well observed, 
that it IS an easy matter in a Chnstian poem, 
for God to bring the Devil to reason I think I 
have given a better hint for new machines in my 
preface to Juvenal , where I have particularly re- 
commended two subjects, one of King Arthur’s 
conquest of the Saxons, and the other of the 
Black Pnnce in his conquest of Spain But the 
Guardian Angels of Monarchies and Kingdoms 
are not to be touched by eveiy hand a man 
must be deeply conversant in the Platonic phi- 
losophy to deal with them, and therefore I may 
reasonably expect, that no poet of our age will 
presume to handle those machines, for fear of 
discovenng his own ignorance, or if he should, 
he might perhaps be ingrateful enough not to 
own me for his benefactor 

After I have confessed thus much of our modern 
heroic poetry, I cannot but conclude with Mr 
Rymer,* that our English comedy is far beyond 
anything of the ancients and notwithstanding our 
irregulanties, so is our tragedy Shakespeare had 
a genius for it, and we know, in spite of Mr 
Rymer, thit genius alone is a greater virtue (if 
I may so call it) than all other qualities put to- 
gether You see what success this learned critic 
has found in the world, after his blaspheming 
Shakespeare Almost all the faults which he has 
disco%ered are truly there, yet who will read 
Mr Rymer, ’or not read Shakespeare? For my 
own part, I reverence Mr Rymer’s learning, but 
I detest his ill-nature and his arrogance I in- 
deed, and such as I, have reason to be afraid 
of him, but Shakespeare has not. 

There is another part of poetry, in ^^hlch the 
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English stand almost upon an equal foot with 
the ancients; and it is that which we call Pin- 
daric, introduced, but not perfected, by our famous 
Mr Cowley and of this, Sir, you are certainly 
one of the greatest masters You have the sub- 
limity of sense as well as sound, and know how 
far the boldness of a poet may lawfully extend I 
could wish you would cultivate this kind of Ode; 
and reduce it either to the same measures which 
Pindar used, or give new measures of your own 
For, as it is, it looks like a vast tract of land 
newly discovered the soil is wonderfully fruitful, 
but unmanured, overstocked with inhabitants, but 
almost all savages, without la%vs, arts, arms, or 
policy 

I remember, poor Nat- Lee, who was then upon 
the verge of madness, yet made a sober and a 
witty answer to a bad poet, who told him It was 
an easy thing to write like a madman No, said 
he, it IS very difficult to write like a madrfian, but 
it IS a very easy matter to write like a fool Otway 
and he are safe by death from all attacks, but 
we poor poets militant (to use Mr Cowley’s ex- 
pression) are at the mercy of wretched scribblers 
and when they cannot fasten upon our verses, 
they fall upon our morals, our principles of state, 
and religion For my principles of religion, I 
will not justify them to you 1 know yours are 
far different. For the same reason, I shall say 
nothing of my principles of state 5 believe you 
and yours follow the dictates of your reason, as 
I in mine do those of my conscience If I thought 
myself in an error, I would retract it I am sure 
that I suffer for them, and Milton makes even 
the devil say, that no creature is in love with 
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pain For my morals betu'ixt man and man, I 
am not to be my own judge I appeal to the 
world, if I have deceived or defrauded any man, 
and for my private conversation, they who see 
me ever)-^ day can be the best witnesses, whether 
or no It be blameless and inoffensive Hitherto 
I have no reason to complain that men of either 
party shun my company I have never been an 
impudent beggar at the doors of noblemen my 
visits have indeed been too rare to be unaccept- 
able, and but just enough to testify my gratitude 
for their bounty, which I have frequently re- 
ceived, but always unasked, as themselves will 
Witness 

I have written more than I needed to you on 
this subject, for I dare say you justify me to your- 
self As for that which I first intended for the 
principal subject of this letter, which is my friend’s 
passion and his design of marriage, on better con- 
sideratioTi I have changed my mind, for having 
had the honour to see my dear friend Wycherly’s 
letter to him on that occasion, I find nothing to be 
added or amended But as well as I love Mr 
Wycherly, I confess I love myself so well, that I 
will not shew how much I am infenor to him in 
wit and judgment, by undertaking anything after 
him There is Moses and the Prophets in his 
council Jupiter and Juno, as the poets tell us, 
made Tiresias their umpire in a certain merry 
dispute, which fell out in heaven beUvixt them 
Tiresias, you know, had been of both sexes, and 
therefore was a proper judge, our fnend Mr 
Wycherly is full as competent an arbitrator, he 
has been a bachelor, and married man, and is 
no^v^ a widower 
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Virgil says of Ceneus, 

Nunc vir, nunc fcemina, Ceneus, 

Rursus et in veterem fato revoluta figuram 

Yet I suppose he will not give any large com- 
mendations to his middle state nor, as -the sailor 
said, will be fond after a shipwreck to put to sea 
again If my friend will adventure after this, I can 
but wish him a good wind, as being his, and, 

My dear Mr. Dennis, 

Your most affectionate and most faithful Servant, 

John Dryden 


DANIEL DEFOE 
165^173* 

Letter 24. Daniel Defoe to J Dyer 

c 

Defoe, who had been educated for the Nonconformist minis- 
try, and had betaken himself to busmess, found pamphleteer 
mg’ and journalism more profitable than trade A newspaper, 
the Revtew, which for some years he edited thnce weeklv, 
continued till 1713 The kind of squabbles in which news- 
paper men of the day engaged is shown in this letter, where 
he patches up a truce with a rival brother of the pen 

New INGTON, /nne 17, 1710 

Mr Dyer, — 

I have your letter I am rather glad to 
find you put it upon the trial who was the 
aggressor, than justify a thing which I am sure 
you cannot approve , and in this I assure you I am 
far from injunng you, and refer you to the time 
when long since you had wrote* I mas fled from 
justice one Sammon being taken up for prvntvAg a 
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Itbel, mid I being then on a journey, nor the least 
charge against me for being concerned in it by 
anybody but your letter, also many unkind per- 
sonal reflections on me in your letter, when I was 
in Scotland, on the affair of the Union, and I assure 
you when my paper had not in the least mentioned 
you, and those I refer to time and date for the 
proof of I mention this only in defence of my 
last letter, in which I said no more in it than to 
let you see I did not merit such treatment, and 
could nevertheless be content to render any ser- 
vice to you, tho’ I thought myself hardly used 
But to state the matter fairly between you and 
1, a-wnting for different interests, and so possibly 
coming under an unavoidable necessity of jarring 
in several cases I am ready to make a fair truce 
of honour with you (viz ) that if what either party 
are doing, or say, that may clash with the party 
we are for and urge us to speak, it shall be done 
Without naming either’s name, and without per- 
sonal reflections , and thus we may differ still, and 
yet preserve the Christian and the gentleman 
This, I think, is an offer may Satisfy you I 
have not been desirous of giving just offence to 
you, neither would I to any man however I may 
differ from him , and I see no reason why I should 
affront a man’s person because I do not join with 
him in pnnciple I please myself with being the 
first proposer of so fair a treaty with you, because 
I believe, as * you cannot deny its being very 
honourable, so it is not less so in coming first 
from me, who, I believe, could convince you of 
my having been the first and the most ill-treated — 
for further proof I refer you to your letters, at the 
time I was threatened with by the Envoy of the 
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Kws^ of Swcdcfi Ho\^e\'er, Mr Djer, this is a 
method which may end what is past, and prevent 
what IS future, and if refused, tlic future part I am 
sure cannot lie at mj door Wishing" you 

success in all thxngs optntoits of Gox'cn rnait 

excepted)^ 

I am, your humble servant, 

De Fof 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 

1670-1729 

Letter 25 William Congrev e to John Den’MS 

Congreve IS generally esteemed the most bnllnnl of the 
later Stuart dramatists E\er sparkling with wit, it was 
natural for him to discuss at length, with the eminent critic of 
his dav, the nature and literary use of wit and humour In 
this letter Congreic shows himself afive to a peril wbicli he 
cannot be said to hate esc,iped — the peril of excessive wit in 
dialogue obscuring that dear distinction between the charac- 
ters, which is essential in good comedj 

Dear Sir, — 

You w^nte to me, that 3’^ou have enter- 
tained yourself two or three days with reading 
several comedies of several authors, and j-^our 
observation is, that there is more of humour in 
our English waiters than m any of the other comic 
poets, ancient or modem You desire to know 
my opinion, and at the same timft my thought 
of that which is generally called humour in 
comedy 

I agree with you in an impartial preference of 
our English wnters in that particular But^if I 
tell you my thoughts of humour, I must at the 
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same time confess that what I take for true humour 
has not been so often written even by them aS' is 
generally believed, and some who have valued 
themselves, and have been esteemed by others for 
that kind of wnting, have seldom touched upon it 
To make this appear to the world would require a 
long and laboured discourse, and such as I neither 
am able nor willing to undertake But such little 
remarks as may be contained within the compass 
of a letter, and such unpremeditated thoughts as 
may be communicated between fnend and fnend, 
without incurring the censure of the world, or 
setting up for a dictator, you shall have from me, 
since you have enjoined it. 

To define humour, perhaps, were as difficult as 
to define wit, for, like that, it is of infinite vanety 
To enumerate the several humours of men, were 
a work as endles§ as to sum up their several 
opinions And in my mind the Quot Jwmmes tot 
sententxm might have been more properly inter- 
preted of humour, since there are many men of 
the same opinion in many things, who are yet 
quite different in humours But though we can- 
not certainly tell what wit is, or what humour is, 
yet we may go near to show something which is 
not wit, or not humour, and yet often mistaken for 
both When a poet bangs a character on 

the stage, committing a thousand absurdities, and 
talking impertinencies, roanng aloud, and laugh- 
ing immoderately, on every, or rather upon no 
occasion , this is a character of humour 

Is anything more common than to have a pre- 
tended comedy stuffed with such grotesque figures 
and^ farce-fools? Things that either are not in 
nature, or if they are, are monsters, and births of 
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mischance, and consequently, as such, should be 
stifled, and huddled out of the way, like Sooterkins, 
that mankind may not be shocked with an appear- 
ing possibility of the degeneration of a God-like 
species For my part, I am as v illing to laugh 
as anybody, and as easily diverted with an object 
truly ridiculous , but at the same time, I can never 
care for seeing things that force me to entertain 
loiv thoughts of my nature I don’t know how it 
is with others, but I confess freely to you, I could 
never look long upon a monkey v/ithout very 
mortifying reflections; though I never heard any- 
thing to the contrary why that creature is not 
originally of a distinct species As I don’t think 
humour exclusive of wit, neither do I think it 
inconsistent with folly, but I think the follies 
should be only such as men’s humours may in- 
cline them to, and not follies^ entirely abstracted 
from both humour and nature 
Sometimes personal defects are misrepresented 
for humours I mean, sometimes characters are 
barbarously exposed on the stage, ridiculing 
natural deformities, casual defects in the senses, 
and infirmities of age Sure the poet must both 
be very ill-natured himself, and think his audience 
so, w'hen he proposes, by showing a man deformed, 
or deaf, or blind, to give them an agreeable enter- 
tainment, and hopes to raise their mirth by what 
is truly an object of compassion But much need 
not be said upon this head to anybbdy, especially 
to you, who in one of your letters to me concern- 
ing Mr Jonson’s Fox^ have justly excepted 
against this immoral part of ndicule in Corbaccio’s 
character, and there I must agree with you to 
blame him, whom otherwise I cannot enough 
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admire, for his great mastery in true humour m 
comedy 

The character of Morose in the Stleftt Woman, 
I take to be a character of humour And I choose 
to instance this character to you, from many others 
of the same author, because I know it has been 
condemned by many as unnatural and farce, and 
you have yourself hinted some dislike of it, for the 
same reason, in a letter to me concerning some of 
Jonson’s plays 

Let us suppose Morose to be a man naturally 
splenetic and melancholy is there anything more 
offensive to one of such a disposition, than noise 
and clamour? Let any man that has the spleen 
(and there are enough in England) be judge We 
see common examples of this humour in little 
every day ’Tis ten to one but three parts in 
four of the company that you dine with are dis- 
composed and startled at the cutting of a cork, or 
scratching a plate with a knife It is a proportion 
of the same humour, that makes such or any other 
noise offensive to the person that hears it, for there 
are others who will not be disturbed at all by it 
Well, but Morose, you will say, is so extravagant, 
he cannot bear any discourse or conversation above 
a whisper Why, it is his excess of this humour 
that makes him become ridiculous, and qualifies 
his character for comedy If the poet had given 
him but a moderate proportion of that humour, ’tis 
odds but half •the audience would have sided with 
the character, and have condemned the author for 
exposing a humour which was neither remarkable 
nor ridiculous Besides, the distance of the stage 
requires the figure represented to be something 
larger than the life, and sure a picture may have 
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features larger in proportion, and yet be veiy like 
the original If this exactness of quantity uere 
to be obsen’^ed in wit, as some would have it in 
humour, what would become of those characters 
that are designed for men of wit? I believe if a 
poet should steal a dialogue of any length from the 
extempore discourse of the two wittiest men upon 
earth, he would find the scene but coldly received 
by the town. But to the purpose 
The character of Sir John Daw in the same play 
is a character of affectation He everywhere dis- 
covers an afiectation of learning, when he is not 
only conscious to himself, but the audience also 
plainly perceives that he is ignorant. Of this kind 
are the characters of Thraso in the Eunuch of 
I'erence, and Pyrgopolinices in the Miies Glonosus 
of Plautus: they affect to be thought valiant, when 
both themselves and the audience know' they are not 
Now such a boasting of valour in men who were 
really valiant, would undoubtedly be a ‘humour, 
for a fiery disposition might naturally throw a man 
into the same extravagance, w'hich is only affected 
in the characters I have mentioned 
The character of Cob in Every Man tn his 
Humour, and most of the under characters in 
Bartholomew Fair, discover only a singularity 
manners, appropnated to the several educations 
and professions of the persons represented They 
are not humours, but habits contracted b)'' custom 
Under this head may be ranged all country clowns, 
sailors, tradesmen, jockeys, gamesters, and such 
like, who make use of cants or peculiar dialects in 
their several arts and vocations One may almost 
give a receipt for the compositions of such a char- 
acter, for the poet has nothing to do but to collect 
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a few proper phrases and terms of art, and to make 
the person apply them by ridiculous metaphors in 
his conversation with characters of different natures 
Some late characters of this kind have been very 
successful, but in my mind they may be painted 
without much art or labour, since they require little 
more than a good memory and superficial observa- 
tion; But true humour cannot be shown without 
a dissection of nature, and a narrow search to dis- 
cover the first seeds from whence it has its root 
and growth 

I don’t doubt but you have observed several men 
laugh when they are angry, others who are silent, 
some that are loud yet I cannot suppose that it 
IS the passion of anger which is in itself different, 
or more or less in one than t’other, but that it 1^ 
the humour of the man that is predominant, and 
urges him to express it in that manner Demon- 
strations of pleasure are as various one man has 
a humour of retiring from all company, when any- 
thing has happened to please him beyond expec- 
tation, he hugs himself alone, and thinks it an 
addition to the pleasure to keep it secret Another 
IS upon thorns till he has made proclamation of it, 
and must make other people sensible of his happi- 
ness, before he can be so himself So it is in grief 
and other passions Demonstrations of love, and 
the effects of that passion upon several humours, 
are infinitely different but here the ladies, who 
abound in servants, are the best judges Talking 
of the ladies, methinks something should be ob- 
served of the humour of the fair sex, since they 
are sometimes so kind as to furnish out a character 
for ^comedy But I must confess, I have never 
made any obsen’^ation of what I apprehend to be 

( 0822 ) D 
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tnie humour in women Perhaps passions are 
too powerful in that sex to let humour have its 
course, or maybe, by reason of their natural cold- 
ness, humour cannot exert itself to that extravagant 
degree which it often does in the male sex for if 
ever anything does appear comical or ridiculous 
in a woman, I think it is little more than an ac- 
quired folly or an affectation We may call them 
the weaker sex, but I think the true reason is, 
because our follies are stronger, and our faults are 
more prevailing 

There is infinitely more to be said on this sub- 
ject, tho’ perhaps I have already said too much, 
but I have said it to a friend, who, I am sure, 
wll not expose it if he does not approve of it I 
believe the subject is entirely new, and was never 
touched upon before, and if I would have anyone 
to see this private essay, it should be someone 
who might be provoked by my errors in it to 
publish a more judicious treatise on the ’subject 
Indeed I wish it were done, that the world being 
a little acquainted with the scarcity of true 
humour, and the difficulty of finding and show- 
ing It, might look a little more favourably on 
the labours of them who endeavour to search 
into nature for it, and lay it open to the public 
view. 

I don’t say but that very entertaining and useful 
characters, and proper for comedy, may be drawn 
from affectations, and those other qualtics uhich 
I ha%e endeavoured to distinguish from humour, 
but I would not have such imposed on the world 
for humour, nor esteemed of equal value with it 
It were perhaps tliji-irorT' make 

one comeuy true to give every 
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character lu it a true and distinct humour There- 
fore every poet must be beholden to other helps, 
to make out Ins number of ridiculous characters. 
But I think such a one deserves to be broke who 
makes all false musters, who docs not show one 
true humour in a comedy, but entertains his aud- 
ience to the end of the play with everything out 
of nature 

I A\ili make but one observation to you more, 
and I have done, and that is grounded upon an 
observation of your own, and which I mentioned 
at the beginning of m> letter, vi? that there is 
more of humour in our English comic writers 
than in any others I do not at all wonder at it, 
for I look upon humour to be almost of English 
growth, at least it docs not seem to have found 
such increase on any other soil , and what appears 
to me to be the treason of it, is the great freedom, 
privilege, and liberty which the common people of 
Engl.and enjoy Any man that has a humour, is 
under no restraint or fear of giving it vent they 
have a proverb among them, which maybe will 
show the bent and genius of the people as well 
as a longer discourse he that will have a May- 
pole shall have a May-pole This is a mavim 
with them, and their practice is agreeable to it 
I believe something considerable too may be 
ascribed to their feeding so much on flesh, and 
the grossness of their diet in general But I 
have done, *let the physicians agree that. Thus 
you have my thoughts of humour to my power 
of expressing them in so little time and compass 
You will be kind to show me wherein I have 
erred, and as you are very capable of giving me 
instruction, so I think I have a very just title to 
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demand it from you, being, without reserve, 
your real friend and humble servant, 

W Congreve 


JONATHAN SWIFT 

1667-1745 

Letter 26 Jonathan Swift to the 
Earl of Halifax 

The key to Swtfl *; chequered life maj be found in hi*; 
passion for independence Endoned with great social quah 
lies of head and heart, he allowed this cra\ mg by monstrous 
grotvth to sap their life, making him hard and otcrbcaring 
In this letter Swift is seen doing what he loathed — asl mg as 
a fn\our what he regarded as his right A promise of prefer 
meni for him Ind been made to his patron, Sir William Temple, 
b\ William III Again and again Swap entertained a hope 
that the Whig ministry would do something to redeem this 
promise At the beginning of 1700 his heart beat high, but 
all he got from Halifax, the great Whig Mxcenas, was a 
promise that, with Addison s aid, he would urge Swift s claims 

Leicester, yimr 13, 1709 

M\ Lord, — 

Before I leave this place (where ill health 
has detained me longer than I intended) I thought 
It mj dut) to return your Lordship my acknow- 
ledgments for all your favours to me while I vas 
in town , and, at the same time, to beg some share 
in vour Lordship's memorv*, and thc*continuance 
nf vour protection You were pleased to promise 
me vour good offices upon occasion, which I 
humblj challenge in tvto particulars, one is that 
vou wall sometimes put my Lord President in 
mind of me, the other is, that jour Lordship 
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Will duly once every year wish me removed to 
England In the meantime, I must take leave 
to reproach your Lordship for a most inhuman 
piece of cruelty, for I can call your extreme good 
usage of me no better, since it has taught me to 
hate the place where I am banished, and raised 
my thoughts to an imagination, that I might live 
to be some way useful or entertaining, if I were 
permitted to live in Town, or (which is the highest 
punishment on Papists) anywhere within ten miles 
round it. You remember very well, my Lord, 
how another person of quality in Horace’s time, 
used to serve a sort of fellows who had disobliged 
him , how he sent them fine clothes, and money, 
which raised their thoughts and their hopes, till 
those were worn out and spent, and then they were 
ten times more miserable than before Hac ego st 
compell/jr imaging, cuncta restgno I could cite 
several other passages from the same author, to 
my purpose, and whatever is applied to Maecenas 
I will not thank your Lordship for accepting, be- 
cause it IS what you have been condemned to these 
twenty years by every one of us, qm se violent 
-dl avoir de Fespi^ I have been studying how to 
be revenged of your Lordship, and have found 
out the way They have in Ireland the same 
idea with us of your Lordship’s generosity, mag- 
nificence, wit, judgement, and knowledge in the 
enjoyment of life But I shall quickly undeceive 
them, by letting them plainly know that you have 
neither Interest nor Fortune which you can call 
your own, both having been long made over to 
the Corporation of deserving Men in Want, who 
have appointed you their advocate and stewara, 
which the world is pleased to call Patron and Pro- 
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tector I shall inform them, that myself and about 
a dozen others kept the best tabic in England, 
to which because we admitted your Lordship in 
common with us, made you our manager, and 
sometimes allowed 3'ou to bring a friend, there- 
fore Ignorant people Mould needs take You to be 
the Owner And lastly, that you are tlie most 
injudicious person alive, because, though you had 
fifty times more wit than all of us together, )Ou 
never discover the least value for it, but are per- 
petually countenancing and encouraging that of 
others I could add a great deal more, but shall 
reserve the rest of my threatenings till further 
provocation In the mean time I demand of your 
Lordship the justice of believing me to be mth 
the greatest respect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most dbedientand 

most obliged humble servant 

Jon SM^FT 

Pray, my Lord, desire Dr South to die about 
the fall of the leaf, for he has a Prebend of West- 
minster, which Mill make me your neighbour, and 
a sinecure in the country, both in the Queen’s gift, 
which my friends have often told me would fit me 
extremely; and forgiv’^e me one w'ord which I know 
not what extorts from me; that if my Lord Pre- 
sident would in such a juncture think me w'orth 
laying any weight of his Credit, y^ou cannot but 
think me persuaded that it would be a v^ery^ easy 
matter to compass and I have some sort of pre- 
tence, since the late King promised me a Prebend 
of Westminster, when I petitioned him in pur- 
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suance of a recommendation I had from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple 

Letter 27 Jonathan Swift to 
Alexander Pope 

Admirers of the fierce but magnetic Dean dwell with satis- 
faction on his capacity for friendship True, the circle was 
restricted — Bolingbroke, the genial and learned Arbuthnot, 
the rising young wits Pope and Gay — but inside the charmed 
area the feeling, as the next two letters show, was strong and 
warm Wisiting England in 1726, Swill brought “Gulliver 
with him, and it was published anonymously late in the autumn 
Greatly pleased with its immediate and overwhelming success, 
Swill, ever fond of mystification, was even more delighted with 
the general bew ilderment regarding the author 

Dublin, November 17, 1726 

1 am just come from answenng a letter of Mrs 
Howard, writ in such mystical terms that I should 
never have found out the meaning, if a book had 
not beeil sent me called Oiillwer^s Travels, of which 
you say so much in yours I read the book over, 
and in the second volume observed several passages 
which appear to be patched and altered, and the 
style of a different sort, unless I am mistaken Dr 
Arbuthnot likes the projectors least, others, you 
tell me, the flying island, some think it wrong 
to be so hard upon whole bodies or corporations, 
yet the general opinion is, that reflections on par- 
ticular persons are most to be blamed, so that in 
these cases I think the best method is to let censure 
and opinion take their course A bishop here said 
the book was full of improbable lies, and for his 
part he hardly believed a word of it , and so much 
for Gulliver 

Going to England is a very good thing, if it 
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were not attended with an ugly circumstance of 
returning to Ireland It is a shame you do not 
persuade your ministers to keep me on that side, 
if it were but by a court expedient of keeping me 
in prison for a plotter, but at the same time I must 
tell you that such journeys very much shorten my 
life, for a month here is very^ much longer than si"? 
at Twickenham 

How comes friend Gay to be so tedious? Another 
man can publish fifty thousand lies sooner than he 
can publish fifty tales Let me add, that if 

I were Gulliver’s friend I would desire all my 
acquaintance to give out that his copy was basely 
mangled, and abused, and added to, and blotted 
out, by the printer, for so to me it seems, in the 
second volume particularly 

Adieu 

c 

Letter 28 Jonathan Swift to JoHfi Gay 

Dublin, Jtfaj' 4, 1732 

I am as lame as when you wnt y^our letter, and 
almost as lame as your letter itself, for want of that 
limb from my Lady Duchess, which you promised, 
and without which I wonder how it could limp 
hither I am not in a condition to make a true 
step even on Amesbury Downs, and I declare that 
a corporeal false step is worse than a political one, 
nay', worse than a thousand political ones, forwhich 
I appeal to courts and ministers, who hobble on 
and prosper, without the sense of feeling To talk 
of nding and walking, is insulting me, for I can 
as soon fly as do either. It is your pnde or lazi- 
ness, more than chair-hire, that makes the town 
expensive No honour is lost by walking m the 
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dark and in the day you may beckon a black- 
guard-boy under a gate near your visiting place, 
{cxperio credc,) save elevenpence, and get half a 
crown’s worth of health The worst of my present 
misfortune is, that I eat and dnnk, and can digest 
neither for want of exercise, and to increase my 
misery, the knaves are sure to find me at home, 
and make huge void spaces in my cellars I con- 
gratulate with you, for losing your great acquaint- 
ance; in such a case, philosophy teaches that we 
must submit, and be content with good ones I 
like Lord Cornbury’s refusing his pension, but I 
demur at his being elected for Oxford; which, I 
conceive, is wholly changed, and entirely devoted 
to new principles, so it appeared to me the two last 
times I was there 

I find, b)'- the whole cast of your letter, that you 
are as giddy and aj volatile as ever, just the reverse 
of Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domestic 
life frorn his youth I was going to wish you had 
some little place that you could call your own, 
but I profess, I do not know you Avell enough to 
contrive any one system of life that would please 
you You pretend to preach up riding and walk- 
ing to the Duchess, yet from my knowledge of you, 
after twenty years, you always joined a violent de- 
sire of perpetually shifting places and company, 
with a rooted laziness, and an utter impatience of 
fatigue A coach and six horses is the utmost 
exercise you tan bear, and this only when you can 
fill It with such company as is best suited to your 
taste, and how glad would you be if it could waft 
you in the air to avoid jolting? while I, who am 
so much later in life, can, or at least could, nde 
500 miles on a trotting horse You mortally hate 

COS22J Do 
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■writing, only because it is the thing you chieSy 
ought to do, as ■prell to keep up the vogue you 
have in the -world, as to make you easy in your 
fortune. You are merciful to everytbwg but mon^, 
your best friend, whom you treat with inhumanity. 
Be assured, I will hire people to watch all your 
motions, and to return me a faithful account. Tell 
me, have you cured your absence of mind? can 
you attend to tnfles? Can jou at Amesbuiy -write 
domestic libels to divert the family and neighbour- 
ing squires for five miles round? or venture so 
far on horseback, without apprehending a stumble 
at ei ery step^ Can you set the footmen a-laughiog 
as they wait at dinner? And do the Duchess’s 
women admire your In what esteem are you 
with the vicar of the pansh? Can you play with 
him at backgammon'^ Have the fermers found out 
that you cannot distinguish lye^from barley, or an 
oak from a crab-tree? You are sensible that I know 
the full extent of your country skill is in fishing for 
roaches, or gudgeons at the highest. 

I love to do you good office -with your friends, 
and therefore desire you ^\lll show this letter to the 
Duchess, to improve her Grace’s good opinion of 
your qualifications, and convince her horv useful 
you are like to be m the family. Her Grace shall 
have the honour of my correspondence again, -when 
she goes to Amesburj Hear a piece of Irish news; 
I buned the famous General 3Ieredyth’s feiher last 
night in my Cathedral; he was nicety-six years 
old, so that Mm Pops may live seven years 
longer. 

You saw Mr. Pope in health; pray, is he gener- 
ally more healthy than -when I was zmongst yon. 
I would know how your o-wn health is, and how 
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much wine you drink in a day, my stint in com- 
pany IS a pint at noon, and half as much at night, 
but I often dine at home like a hermit, and then 
I dnnk little or none at all Yet I differ from you, 
for I Avould have society, if I could get what I like 
— people of middle understanding, and middle 
rank 
' Adieu 


LORD BOLINGBROKE 

1678-1751 

Letter ag Lord Bolingbroke to the three 
Yahoos of Twickenham, Jonathan, Alex- 
ander, John 

Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke, is to dsy better 
known in politics thap, in literature He was a man of many 
contradictions, and has been styled the “Alcibiades of his 
time •Though sprung from staunch Puntan stock, he 
entered Parhament in 1700 as a Tory, and was made Secre 
tary for War m 1704 One of the most bnlliant figures at 
the Court of Anne, he distinguished himself as a patron of 
letters, happy in the friendship of Swift and subsequenUy of 
Pope and Gay At the death of Anne, suspected of Jacobite 
intngues, he fled to France, and attached himself for a short 
time to the Pretender Permitted to return in 1723, he re- 
gained his estates, but not his rights as a peer, and had to 
abandon open interference in politics His active spirit found 
relief in writing and in cultivating his literaiy friendships 
France received him In 1735 for a further stay of seven years, 
during which were written his Letters on the Study of Htstory, 
and his most finished work. The Idea of a Patriot King, in 
which he paints the picture of a monarch rising superior to 
parliamentary factions by reliance on the people Most of 
hla writings were published after his death by bis literary 
executor, David Mallet. Among them were some sceptical 
letters (several addressed to Pope) on religion and philo- 
sophy These roused the ire of Johnson, who stigmatized 
Bolingbroke as scoundrel and coward, “A scoundrel for 
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coiv-ird b^nusc he had not resolution to fire it off himself , 
Bolingbroke maintained his literarv eminence on a ven 
moderate stock of learning, but, i\ith true rhetorical skill, 
knew hou to suggest to his readers that his lean purse w-is 
backed bv a full coffer Though shalloiv, he is livcl> and 
felicitous in expression If he cannot cons.nce, he can at 

IvIn irgumcnL He fascinated 

reluctant affection, though not hts 
confidence How pleasant his relations were uith this 
hterarj cotene is shov n b> the following spnghtly effusion 


From the banks of the Severn, /«/, 23, 1726 

Most Excellent Triumvirs of Parnassus,— 

Though you are probably very indifTc’-ent 
uhere I am, or what I am doing, yet I resohe to 
behe\e the contrar)- I persuade mvself that you 
Im^sent at least fifteen times ujthin this fortnight 
to Davie} farm, and that you are extremely mor- 
tified at my long silence To relieve you tlierefore 
rom this great anxiety of mind, I can do no less 
Jan 'vrite a few lines tO}ou, and I please myself 
beforehand with the vast pleasure which the epistle 
must needs gne you That I ma} add to this 
pluisurc, and gne you farther proofs of my bene- 

k'^iT ^ likewise inform you, that I 

s a in your neighbourhood again by the end 
o next week, b} which time I hopic that Jona- 
than s imagination of business v ill be succeeded by 
some imagination more becoming a professor of 
that di\inc science, /a bat^atd/c 

Adieu, Jonathan, Alexander, John' Mirth be 
With }ou 
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Letter 30 Lord Bolingbroke to Jonathan 
Swift (with P S by Pope) 

In a letter to Pope (June i, 1728) Swfl says “ I look upon 
mj lord Bolingbroke and us two as a peculiar triumvirate, 
who ba\e nothing to expect or to fear, and so far fitted to 
converse with one another, only he and I are a little subject 
to schemes ' Swift, though he could not acquit Bolingbroke 
of the chatgfc of affectation and doubted his senousness, 
admired his “ strong memory, clear judgment, and vast range 
of wit and fancy" Visiting London in 1726, after an absence 
of twelve years. Swift would naturally be drawn very close to 
his old fnend 

Mardt 20, 1731 

I have delayed several posts answenng your 
letter of January last, m hopes of being able to 
speak to you about a project which concerns us 
both, but me the most, since the success of it 
would bring us together It had been a good 
while in my head,, and at my heart, if it can be 
set a-going, you shall hear of it I was ill in the 
beginning of winter for near a week, but in no 
danger either from the nature of my distemper, 
or from the attendance of three physicians Since 
that bilious intermitting fever, I have had, as I 
had before, better health than the regard I have 
paid to health deserves We are both in the de- 
cline of life, my dear Dean, and have been some 
years going down the hill, let us make the pas- 
sage as smooth as we can Let us fence against 
physical evil by care, and the use of those means 
which experiehce must have pointed out to us. 
let us fence against moral evil by philosophy I 
renounce the alternative you propose But we 
may, nay, (if we will follow nature, and do not 
work up imagination against her plainest dictates,) 
we s^iall of course grow every year more indiflferent 
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to life, and to the affairs and interests of a system 
out of uhich we are soon to go This is much 
better tlian stupidity The decay of passion 
strengthens philosophy, for passion ma) decay, 
and stupidity not succeed Passions (says Pope, 
our divine, as you will see one time or other,) arc 
the gales of life, let us not complain that they do 
not blow a storm What hurt does age do us in 
subduing what w'e toil to subdue all our lives? 
It IS now si\ in the morning, I recall the time, 
(and am glad it is over,) when about this hour 
I used to be going to bed, surfeited with pleasure, 
or jaded with business my head often full of 
schemes, and my heart as often full of anxiety 
Is It a misfortune, think you, tliat I rise at this 
hour, refreshed, serene, and calm? that the past, 
and even the present affairs of life stand like 
objects at a distance from me, where I can keep 
off the disagreeable so as not to be stronglj 
affected bj them, and from whence I ^n draw 
the otliers nearer to me? Passions in their force 
would bnng all these, nay, even future contin- 
gencies, about my cars at once, and reason would 
but ill defend me in the scuffle I leave Pope to 
speak for himself, but I must tell y’ou how much 
mv wife IS obliged to you She says, she would 
find strength enough to nurse you, if you were 
here, and yet, God knows, she is extremely wiak. 
the slow fever worliS under, and mines the con- 
stitution, We keep It off sometimes, but still it 
returns, and mal es new breaches before nature 
can repair the old ones I am not ashamed to 
s-tv to you, that I admire her more every hour 
of mv life Death is not to her the King of 
1 error',, she bt holds him without the least 
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When she suffers much, she wishes for him as a 
deliverer from pain, when life is tolerable, she 
looks on him with dislike, because he is to sepa- 
rate her from those fnends to whom she is more 
attached than, to life itself You shall not stay for 
my next as long as you have for this letter, and in 
e\ ery one Pope shall wnte something much better 
than the scraps of old philosophers, which were 
the presents, munuscula, that stoical fop Seneca 
used to send in eveiy epistle to his fnend Lucilius 

PS — My lord has spoken justly of his lady, 
why not I of my mother? Yesterday was her 
birthday, now entenng on the ninety-first year 
of her age; her memory much diminished, but 
her senses very little hurt, her sight and hearing 
good, she sleeps not ill, eats moderately, dnnks 
water, says her prayers, and this is all she does 
I have reason to thank God for continuing so long 
to me a very good and tender parent, and for 
allowing me to exercise for some years those cares 
which are now as necessary to her as hers have 
been to me An object of this sort daily before 
one’s eyes, very much softens the mind, but per- 
haps may hinder it from the willingness of con- 
tracting other ties of the like domestic nature, when 
one finds how painful it is even to enjoy the tender 
pleasures 1 have formerly made so strong efforts 
to get and to deserve a fnend* perhaps it were 
wiser never •to attempt it, but live extempore, 
and look upon the world only as a place to pass 
through, just pay your hosts their dues, disperse a 
little charity, and hurry on Yet am I just now 
wnting (or rather planning) a book to make man- 
kind look upon this life with comfort and pleasure, 
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and put morality in good humour And just. now, 
too, I am going to see one I love tenderly, and 
to-morrow to entertain several civil people, whom, 
if we call friends, it is by the courtesy of England 
Sk, sic juvat ire sub umbras While we do live, 
we must make the best of life 

Cantantes licet usque (minus via Jcsdet) eamus 

as the shepherd said in Virgil, when the road ivas 
long and heavy 

I am yours 


JOHN GAY 

1685-1732 

Letter 31 Gay and Pope to Swift 

Gay was a Devonshire man, and be^ran life in London an 
orphan, apprenticed to a sdk merchanL At the age of twenty- 
seven he ivas emancipated from what was (to him)obondage 
by securing a secretarial post in the household of the Duchess 
of Monmouth He won the friendship of Swift, and m 1716 
published a work in which he had had the benefit of Swifts 
guidance — Tnina, with its realistic pictnres of London streets 
The collapse of the South Sea Bubble involved him m losses 
which reduced him to poverty He was always thriftless 
“He has , wrote Swift to Pope, “as httle foresight of age, 
sickness, poverty, or loss of admirers, as a girl of fifteen 
He continued m straits until 1726. In the spnng of that year 
Swift, spending a couple of months with Pope at Twicken- 
ham, suggested to Gay, as “ an odd pretty sort of thing , a 
kind of pastoral poem m which tbieies and highwaymen 
should plai the leading parts Gay caught Jire and flamed 
up with the Bengal’s Opera First acted in 1727 at Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, its success, to the surprise even of Swift and 
Pope, was instantaneous and amazing It put Italian opera 
for a time in the background, and prepared the way for 
native English opera. It ran for sixty-thrce successive 
nights. So popular was its music that ladies earned its songs 
on their fans Shortlv after. Gay accepted the hospitahty 
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of his fncnds the Duke nnd Duchess of Queensbeny, in 
^\hose house he remained till his death Swift's letters con 
tain some touchings references to Gay, whose warm hearted 
■though selfish simplicity appealed to that secret kindliness 
which Swift constantly strote to hide Gulliver had been 
published (Nov J726) shortly before the Beggars Opera. 
Doubtful of the success of the performance, doubtful even of 
its ments, Swft had admitted few of his friends to the secret 
The book was deposited bj stealth with a publisher and 
issued anonymously It took by storm the literary citadel of 
London, beating down all criticism Some echo of the city’s 
bewildered delight is to be heard in the following letter 

November 17, 1726 

About ten days ago a book was published here 
of the Travels of one Gulliver, which hath been 
the conversation of the whole town ever since the 
whole impression sold in a week, and nothing is 
more diverting than to hear the different opinions 
people give of it, though all agree in liking it 
extremely It is generally said that you are the 
author, but I am told, the bookseller declares he 
knows nbt from what hand it came From the 
highest to the lowest it is universally read, from 
the cabinet council to the nursery The politicians 
to a man agree, that it is free from particular re- 
flections, but that the satire on general societies of 
men is too severe Not but we now and then meet 
with people of greater perspicuity, who are in search 
of particular applications in every leaf, and it is 
highly probable we shall have keys published to 
give light into Gulliver’s design Lord Boling- 
broke IS the prerson who least approves it, blaming 
It as a design of evil consequence to depreciate 
human nature, at which it cannot be wondered 
that he takes most offence, being himself the most 
accomplished of his species, and so losing more 
than any other of that praise which is due both 
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to the dignity and virtue of a man. Your friend 
mv Lord Harcourt, commends it \ery much- 
though he thinks in some places the matter too 
fer carried. The Duchess Dou-ager of Marl- 
borough is in raptures at it; she says she can 
dream of nothing else since she read it; she de- 
clares that she hath now found out, that her whole 
life hath been lost in caressing the vorst part o' 
mankind, and treating the best as her foes; and 
tnat if she knew Gulhver, though he had been the 
i worst enemy she ever had, she would give up her 
present acquaintance for ms friendship You may 
see by this, that 5 ou are not much injured by being 
suppKJsed the author of this piece. If you are, you 
have disobliged us, and two or three of your best 
friends, m not giving us the least hint of it while 
you were with us; ana in particular Dr. Axbuth- 
not- who sajs it is ten thousand pities he had not 
known it, he could have added such abundance of 
things upon e\erj subject- Among LaSy-cndcs, 
some have found out t^t Mr Gulliver had a par- 
rtcalar malice to Maids of Honour. Those of 
them who frequent the church, say, his design is 
impiouS, and that it is depreciating the works 
of the Creator. Notwithstanding. I am told the 
Princess hath read it witn great pleasure. As to 
other cntics, they thmk the frying island is the 
least entertaining, and so great an opinion the 
tmm ha\e of the impossibilitj of Gunner’s writing 
at all belo"" himself, it is agreed that part was not 
v-nt by the same hand, though tnis bath its de- 
fendeis too. it hath passed Lords and Commons. 
nerrzre coniradtccnie' and the whole town, men 
women, and cnildren, are quite full of it- 

Pernaps I tnaj all this tiirr fc" talking to you of 
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a book you have never seen, and which hath not 
yet reached Ireland, if it hath not, 1 believe what 
we have said will be sufiBcient to recommend it to 
your reading, and that you will order me to send 
it to you 

But It will be much better to come over yourself, 
and read it here, where you will have the pleasure 
of vanety of commentators, to explain the difficult 
passages to you 

We all rejoice that you have fixed the precise 
time of your coming to be cum htrundtne prtTna, 
which we modern naturalists pronounce, ought to 
be reckoned, contrary to Pliny, in this northern 
latitude of fifty -two degrees, from the end of 
February, Styl Greg at farthest But to us your 
friends, the coming of such a black swallow as 
you, will make a summer in the worst of seasons 
We are no less gl%d at your mention of Twicken- 
ham and Dawly, and in town you know you have 
a lodging at court. 

The Princess is clothed in Irish silk, pray give 
our service to the weavers W e are strangely sur- 
pnsed to hear that the bells in Ireland ring without 
your money I hope you do not wnte the, thing 

that is not. We are afraid that B has been 

guilty of that crime, that you (like Houyhnhnm) 
have treated him as a yahoo, and discarded him 
your service I fear you do not understand these 
modest terms, which every creature now under- 
stands but ycfurself 

You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your house, which we look upon as 
tautology The best advice we can give you is to 
make them a present of your wine, and come away 
to better 
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You fancy we envy you, but you are mistaken; 
we envy those you are with, for we cannot envy the 
man we love Adieu 


ALEXANDER POPE 

16S8-1744 

Letter 32 Alexander Pope to Lady Mary 
W oRTLEY Montagu 

Pope first displajed his literary quahty in the Essa^ on 
Crtitctsm, published anonymously 1711 It was warmly 
praised by Addison in the Spectator, and Steele brought about 
an mtroduction of Pope to Addison In 1712 appeared the 
first form of The Rape of the Lock, enlarged (m defiance of 
Addison s advice) in 1719 Windsor Forest (1713)1 by its 
political support of the Tones, brought Pope the fnendship 
ofSwifL In 1716 the Pope family mo\ed to Chiswiclc, where 
the father died next year The famous residence at Twicken- 
ham was leased m 1719, and soon became the hterory centre 
of Bntam Pope s prose wntings, apart from one or two 
prefaces, consist mainly of a large body of letters, elaborated 
with great care. His craving for artistic effect m words 
amounted to a passion Of everythmg he wrote his first 
thought was, How will it look? He, earliest among Eng- 
lish literary men, saw the possibility of tlie letter He de 
bberately made it an artistic medium In so doing he 
generally made it artificial , and Cowper, the most natural 
of correspondents, thought Pope utterly disagreeable in his 
letters The story of the publication of these in Pope s hfe 
time and by his own dexterous manipulation, is the story of 
a mystery whose solution has taxed some of our keenest 
literary detectives It is clear that, long befege their publica 
tion in 1735, he had an eje to their pubhc appearance. Thus 
in a letter to Swift (Nov 28, 1729), he writes “ How many 
occurrences or informations must one omit, if one determined 
to saj nothing that one could not saj prettily Swift replies 
“You have been a writer of letters almost from your infancj, 
and by your own confession had schemes even then of epis 
tolarj fame How constanUy on the watch Pope 'vas for 
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epistolary matenal within the circle of his exeryday experi- 
ence, IS shown by the use he made of his nde wth Lintot the 
bookseller to Oxford, and of the incident of the couple struck 
by lightning- at Stanton Harcourt — an incident %\hich was 
embodied with remarkable agreement of phrase in letters to 
Lady Mary, Martha Blount, Lord Bathurst, Caryll, and 
Atterbury The fullest treatment is in the letter to Lady 
Mary given below Tins uas, of course, wnltcn before their 
histone quarrel 


[Stanton-Harcourt] September j, 1718 

Madam, — 

I have been (what I never was till now) in 
debt to you for a letter some weeks I was informed 
you were at sea, and that ’twas to no purpose to 
wnte till some news had been heard of your ar- 
nving somewhere or other Besides, I have had 
a second dangerous illness, from which I was more 
diligent to be recovered than from the first, having 
now some hopes of^eeing you again If you make 
any tour in Italy, I shall not easily forgive you for 
not acquainting me soon enough to have met you 
there I am very certain I can never be polite 
unless I travel with you and it is never to be 
repaired, tlie loss that Homer had sustained, for 
want of my translating him in Asia You will 
come hitlier full of cnticisms against a man who 
wanted nothing to be in the right but to have 
kept you compiany You have no waj of making 
me amends, but by continuing an Asiatic when 
you return to me, whatever English airs jou may 
put on to otHer people I prodigiously long for 
your sonnets, your remarks, y’our Oriental learn- 
mg, but I long for nothing so much as your 
Oriental self You must of neccssitt be ndvaveed 
so far back into true nature and simplicity' of 
manners, by' these Uirtc years’ residence m the 
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East, that I shall look upon you as so many 
years younger than you was, so much nearer 
innocence (that is, truth), and infancy (that is, 
openness) I expect to see your soul as much 
thinner dressed as your body, and that you haVe 
left off, as unwieldy and cumbersome, a great many 
damned European habits 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with 
an accident that happened just under my eyes, and 
has made a great impression upon me I have just 
passed part of this summer at an old romantic seat 
of my Lord Harcourt’s, which he lent me It over- 
looks a common-field, where, under the shade of 
a haycock, sat two lovers, as constant as ever were 
found in Romance, beneath a spreading beech 
The name of the one (let it sound as it will) was 
John Hewet, of the other, Sarah Drew John was 
a well-set man about five ai?d twenty, Sarah a 
brown woman of eighteen John had for several 
months borne the labour of the day in the same 
field with Sarah, when she milked, it was his 
morning and evening charge to bring the cows 
to her pail Their love was the talk, but not the 
scandal, of the whole neighbourhood, for all they 
aimed at was the blameless possession of each 
other in marriage It was but this very morning 
that he had obtained her parents’ consent, and it 
was but till the next week that they were to wait 
to be happy Perhaps this very day, in the in- 
tervals of their work, they were talking of their 
wedding clothes, and John was now matching 
several kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her 
complexion, to make her a present of knots for 
the day While they were thus employed, (it^was 
on the last of July) a terrible storm of thunder and 
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lightning arose, that drove the labourers to what 
shelter the trees or hedges afforded Sarah, frighted 
and out of breath, sunk on a haycock, and John 
(who never separated from her) sate by her side, 
having raked two or three heaps together to secure 
her Immediately there was heard so loud a crack 
as if Heaven had burst asunder The labourers, 
all solicitous for each other’s safety, called to one 
another those that were nearest our lovers, hearing 
no answer, stepped to the place where they lay 
they first saw a little smoke, and after, this faithfol 
pair — ^John with one arm about his Sarah’s neck, 
and the other held over her face, as if to screen her 
from the lightning They were struck dead, and 
already grown stiff and cold in this tender posture 
There was no mark or discolouring on their bodies, 
only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a little singed, and 
a small spot betweeij her breasts They were buried 
the next day in one grave, in the pansh of Stanton- 
Harcourt*in Oxfordshire, where my Lord Har- 
court, at my request, has erected a monument over 
them Of the following epitaphs which I made, 
the cntics have chosen the godly one I like 
neither, but wish you had been in England to 
have done this office better I think 'twas what 
you could not have refused me on so moving an 
occasion 

When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire, 

On the saijie pile their faithful fair expire, 

Here pitying Heav’n that virtue mutual found, 

And blasted both, that it might neither wound 
Hearts so sincere tli’ Alnughty saw well pleas’d. 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seiz’d. 

, Think not, by rigorous judgment seiz’d, ^ 

A pair so faithful could expire 
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Vichms so pure Heav’n saw well pleas’d 
And snatch’d them in celestial fire 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate, 

When God calls Virtue to the grave, 

Alike ’tis justice, soon or late 
Mercy alike to kill or save 
Virtue unmov’d can hear the call, 

And face the flash that melts the ball 

Upon the Whole, I cannot think these people 
unhappy The greatest happiness, next to living 
as they would have done, was to die as they did 
The greatest honour people of this low degree 
could have, was to be remembered on a little 
monument, unless you will give them another,- — 
that of being honoured with a tear from the finest 
eyes in the world I know you have tenderness, 
you must have it, it is the very emanation of good 
sense and virtue, the finest minds, like the finest 
metals, dissolve the easiest * 

But when you are reflecting upon objects of pityi 
pray do not forget one, who had no sooner found 
out an object of the highest esteem, than he was 
separated from it, and who is so very unhappy 
as not to be susceptible of consolation from others, 
by being so miserably in the nght as to think other 
women what they really are Such an one cannot 
but be desperately fond of any creature that is quite 
different from these If the Circassian be utterly 
void of such honour as these have, q,nd such virtue 
as these boast of, I am content. I have detested the 
sound of honest woman and lomng spouse, ever since 
I heard the pretty name of Odaliche Dear Madam 
I am for ever your, &c 
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Leiter 33 Alexander Pope to Jonathan 
Swift 

Travels into Several Remote Nations by Lemvel Gulliver vens 
issued in November, 1736 The Dunciarf (Bks 1-3) appeared 
in Mn>, 1728 In the progress of the epic of “Dulncss” 
Swft took, the keenest interest, and Pope went so far as to 
write to him (No\ 12, 1728) "Without you the poem had 
never been The first complete edition (Apnl, 1729) was 
dedicated to Swift There seems no reason, however, to 
doubt thfit the idea w as Pope s, who got some suggestions 
from Dr^ den s MacFiechioe In Pope s letters to Boltngbroke 
and Swift the poem is referred to as "Dulness’ or the 
"Progress of Dulncss ’ Swift was always generous In his 
admiration of his fnends'work “ The Beggar s Opera' , he 
writes, “has knocked down Gulliver I hope to sec Popes 
Dulness knock down The Beggars Operrty but not till it lias 
fullj done its job ‘ In tlie letter below Pope shows himself 
well aware of the concern Swift felt for Gay’s finances Swift 
would not allow Gay to be content with any thousand pounds. 
He wished him to keep writing till he had ;C7ooo, "which 
will bniig joii 2^300 per annum, and this will maintain jou, 
and when you arc old will afford you a pint of port, two 
servants, and an old maid’ 

• March 23, 1728 

I send you a very odd thing, a paper pnnted in 
Boston in New England, wherein you’ll find a real 
person, a member of their parliament, of the name 
of Jonathan Gulliver If the fame of that traveller 
has travelled thither, it has travelled very quick, to 
have folks christened already by the name of the 
supposed author But if you object that no child 
so lately christened could be arrived at years of 
maturity to be elected into parliament, I reply, to 
solve the riddle, that the person is an Anabaptist, 
and not christened till full age, which sets all nght 
However it be, the accident is very singular, that 
these two names should be united 
_ Mr Gay’s opera has been acted near forty days 
running, and will certainly continue the Avhole 
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season So he has more than a fence about his 
thousand pounds, he’ll soon be thinking of a fence 
about his tnm thousand Shall no one of us live, 
as we would wish each other to live? Shall we 
have no annuity you no settlement on this side, 
and I no prospect of getting to 3'ou on the other? 
This world is made for Caesar, as Cato said, for 
ambitious, false, or flattering people to domineer 
in, nay, the}' would not, by their good will, leave 
us our ver}' books, thoughts, or words in quiet 
I despise the world yet, I assure you, more than 
either Gay or you, and the court more than all the 
rest of tlie world As for those scnbblers from 
whom you apprehend I would suppress my Dul- 
ness (which, by the ’vra.y, for the tyture, you are 
to call by a more pompous name, TAe Dtmciad), 
how much diat nest of hornets are m) regard, ^^^l 
easily appear to you when you read the Treatise of 
the Bathos 

At all adventures, yours and my name shall 
stand linked as fnends to posterity, both in verse 
and prose and, as Tully calls it, in consuetndnie 
stiidwrum Would to God, our persons could but 
as well, and as surely be inseparable’ I find my 
other ties dropping from me, someuorn off, some 
tom off, some relaMng daily My greatest, both 
by duty, gratitude, and humanity, Time is shaking 
every moment, and it now hangs but by a thread 
I am many years the older for living so much mtli 
one so old, much the more helplfess, for having 
been so long helped and tended by her, much the 
more considerate and tender, for a daily commerce 
with one nho required me justly to be both to her, 
and consequently the more melancholy and thought- 
fill, and the less fit for others, who want only, m a 
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companion or a friend, to be amused or entertained 
My constitution, too, has had its share of decay, as 
well as my spirits, and I am as much in the decline 
at fort)’-, as you at sixty I believe we should be fit 
to live together, could I get a little more health, 
which might make me not quite insupportable 
Your deafness would agree with my dulness, you 
would not want me to speak, when you could not 
hear But God forbid you should be as destitute 
of the social comforts of life, as I must, when I lose 
my mother, or that ever you should lose your more 
useful acquaintance so utterly, as to turn your 
thoughts to such a broken reed as I am, who could 
so ill supply your wants I am extremely troubled 
at the return of your deafness You cannot be too 
particular in the accounts of your health to me, 
everything you do or say in this kind, obliges me, 
nay, delights me, to fee the justice you do me, in 
thinking me concerned in all your concerns, so 
that, though the pleasantest thing you can tell me 
be that you are better or easier, next to that it 
pleases me that you make me the person you would 
complain to 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end I know of this life, so the next felicity 
IS to get rid of fools and scoundrels, which I can’t 
but own to you was one part of my design in falling 
upon these Authors, whose incapacity is not greater 
than their insincerit)'', and of whom I have always 
found (if I may* quote myself). 

That each bad author is as bad a fnend 

This poem will nd me of these insects — 

^ Cedite, Romam Scrrptores, cedtte, Gmtt, 

Nescio gutd majus nascitur I2iade 
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I mean than my Ilmd, and I call it Nescio gmd, 
which IS a degree of modesty, but ho^\ever, if it 
silence those fellows, it must be something greater 
than any limd in Christendom Adieu 


Letter 34. Alexander Pope to Mari ha 
Blount 

“Pope did not Io\e good women, as a man ofgonms ought" 
sajrs Leslie Stephen AVomen ha\e, as a rule, returned the 
dislike Pope allowed to peep out in such poems as The Rcpf 
of the Lock One pair of female correspondents he had, how- 
ever, whose letters show genuine affection — the sisters Teresa 
and Martha BlounL Martha, the 30unger, was bom m 
1690, her sister two tears earlier Pope began the cor 
respondence m 1712, and m 1718 ther came to live in his 
neighbourhood To these sisters Pope wntes with an case 
animation, difiFenng entirely from the affected and even 
insolent artifice that marks his letters to Ladj Man His 
regard for Martha was plainly sincere, and formed “the 
nearest approach m his life to a genuine love affair Wnf- 
mg to her, he is tender and honestly interested Through 
the letters there runs constanUj a playfulness vthich matches 
at times even that of Cowper 

Sept 7, 1733 

You cannot think how melancholy this place 
makes me Every part of this wood puts into m} 
mind poor Mr Gay, with whom I passed once 
a great deal of pleasant time in it, and another 
friend, who is near dead, and quite lost to us 
Dr Swift. I really can find no enjoyment m the 
place, the same sort of uneasiness as I find at 
Twnckenham, whenever I pass mj mother’s room 

I have not yet writ to Mrs G I think 

should, but have nothing to say that will answer 
the character they consider me in, as a wit, besides, 
my eyes grow very bad, (whatever is the cause o 
It,) I will put them out for nobody but a fnend 
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and, I protest, it brings tears into them almost to 
wnte to you, when I think of your state and mine 
I long to write to Swift, but cannot. The greatest 
pain I know, is to say things so very short of one’s 
meaning, when the heart is full 

I feel the going out of life fast enough, to have 
little appetite left to make compliments, at best 
useless, and for the most part unfelt speeches It 
IS but m a very narrow circle that friendship walks 
in this world, and I care not to tread out of it more 
than I needs must, knowing well, it is but to two 
or three (if quite so many) that any man’s welfare, 
or memory, can be of consequence the rest, I 
believe, I may forget, and be pretty certain they 
are already even, if not beforehand with me 
Life, after the first warm heats are over, is all 
downhill and one almost wishes the journey’s end, 
provided we were surf but to he down easy when- 
ever the night should overtake us 

It is a rem truth, that to the last of my moments, 
the thought of you, and the best of my wishes for 
you, will attend you, told or untold 

I could wish you had once the constancy and 
resolution to act for yourself whether before or 
after I leave you, (the only way I ever shall leave 
you,) you must determine, but reflect that the first 
would make me, as well as yourself, happier, the 
latter could make you only so Adieu 
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RICHARD STEELE 

1672-1729 

Letter 35 Richard Steele to Mar'v Scurlock 

Steele ivas bom in Dublin his mother was probably of 
pure Irish stock Losing his lather while still a child, ho 
fortunately secured the influence of the Duke of Ormonde, 
and was sent to school at the Charterhouse, where he met 
and began his friendship with Addison To Oxford he went 
in 1690, and four years later enlisted as a soldier By l^oo, 
haxing risen from the ranks to a captaincj, he had begun to 
win notice as a wit at Will s Coffee house, and shortly after 
produced three of his comedies In September, 1707, be 
raamed his second wife, Mary Scurlock (his “dear Prue'’). ft 
Welsh lad} of some propert} Happily his letters to her, 
some 400, have been preserved, and disclose a domestic 
intenor, revealing and piquant, of rare completeness In his 
Journal to Stella Swift writes of Steele “He is governed b> 
his wife most abominably In 1718 Marj Scurlock, now 
Lady Steele, died and the remaining ten vears of her 
husbands life wext neither happy nor productive. He man 
aged to quarrel even with his lifeTong fnend Addison, and 
was conslantiv worried by debts 

St Jasiks Coffee house, September i, 1707 

Madam, — 

It IS the hardest thing in the world to be 
in Io\e and )et attend to business As for me, 

TV ho speak to me find me out, and I must lock 
myself up, or other people will do it for me A 
gentleman asked me this morning, What news 
from Lisbon’ and I answrcred, She’s e\quisitel} 
handsome Another desired to know when I had 
been last at Hampton Court, I rlplied, ’TwiU bo 
on Tuesday come sc'nnight. Pnthee, alloTv me at 
least to kiss jour hand before that day, that my 
mind may be in some composure O Iotc^ 

A thoiisand tornients d-v ell ibout thee, ^ ^ 

Yet who could five to Ii c without thcr" 
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MethinUs I could write a volume to you, but all 
the language on cartli would fail in saying how' 
much, and wuth what disinterested passion, I am 
ever yours, 

Rich Steele 


Letter 36. Richard Stieie to his 
tviFE Mary 


Madam, — 


August 13 , 1708. 


I have your letter wherein you let me know' 
that the little dispute we have had is far from being 
a trouble to you, nevertlieless I assure you any 
disturbance between us is the greatest affliction to 
me imaginable You talk of the judgement of the 
world I shall never govern my actions by it, but 
by the rules of morality and right reason I love 
you better than the light of my eyes or the life- 
blood in my heart, but when I have let you know 
tliat, you are also to understand that neither my 
sight shall be so far enchanted, or my affection 
so much master of me as to make me forget our 
common interesE To attend my business as I 
ought, and improve my fortune, it is necessary 
that my time and my will should be under no 
, direction but my own Pray give my most humble 
I service to Mrs Binns I write all this rather to 
> explain my own thoughts to you than answer your 
J letter distincUy > I enclose it to you that upon 
I second thoughts you may see the disrespectful 
I manner in which you tieat 

, Y r affectionate faithful husband, 


R Steele 
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Letters 37-8-g Richard Steele to his 
WIFE Mary 

Steele -was appointed by Harley in 1704 editor of the 
Gazette, the official organ of the GovemmenU His salary 
was ;^300 per annum This post he lost in October, 1710, 
owing to essays in the Tatler, which satirized Harle^ The 
first tw of the following notes — Steele dignifies them wath 
the name “letters ’ — contain references to his cmplojmcnt 
as “ Gazetteer ’ 

Sept 20, 170S 

Dear Prue, — 

If a servant I sent last night got to Hamp- 
ton Court, you received 29 walnuts and a letter 
from me I enclose the Gazette^ and am, with all 
my soul. 

Your passionate lover, and faitbfv) husband, 

■> Rich Steele 


c- 

Since I writ the above I have found half a hun- 
dred more of walnuts, which I send herewith 


From the Press, One in the Morning, Sept 30, 1710 

Dear Prue, — 

I am very sleepy and tired, but could not 
think of closing my eyes till I had told you I am, 
dearest creature. 

Your most affectionate and faithfhl husband, 

Richard Steele 
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Bloomsbury Square, Dec 24, 1713 

Dear Prue, — 

I dine with Lord Halifax and shall be at 
home half hour after six 
For thee I die, for thee I languish 

Richard Steele 


Letter 40 Richard Steele to 
Jonathan Swift 

In Apnl, 1709, appeared the first number of the Tatler, in 
which Steele assumed the rdle of Isaac Bickerstaff, a bene 
voicnt observer of human faults and frailties Steele was at 
this time on fncndly terms with Swift, who wrote a few of 
the Tatler papers Then came an unhappj quarrel Steele 
attacked Swift m print Swift wrote to Addison bitterly 
accusing: Steele of ingratitude Unfortunately, instead of 
Smoothing matters, Addison gave Swifts letter to Steele. 
The result was a splenetic correspondence little to Swift’s 
credit and less to Steele s 

* Bloomsbury, May 26, 1713. 

Sir, — 

I have received yours, and find it is impossible 
for a man to judge in his own case For an allu- 
sion to you, as one under the imputation of helping 
the Exatntner, and owning I was restrained out of 
respect to you, you tell Addison, under your hand, 
“ you think me the vilest of mankind ”, and bid 
him tell me so I am obliged to you for any kind 
things said in my behalf to the Treasurer, and 
assure you, when you were in Ireland, you were 
the constant subject of my talk to men in power 
at that time As to the vilest of mankind, it 
Would be a glonous world if I were for I would 
not conceal my thoughts in favour of an injured 
man*, though all the powers on earth gainsaid it, 
(oaa) E 
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to be made the first man in the nation This 
position I know will ever obstruct my way in the 
world , and I have conquered my desires accord- 
ingly I have resolved to content myself with 
what I can get by my own industr)', and the 
improvement of a small estate, without being 
anxious whether I am ei'er in a court again or 
not I do assure you, 1 do not speak this calmly, 
after the ill usage in your letter to Addison, out of 
terror of your wit or my Lord Treasurer’s power, 
but pure kindness to the agreeable qualities I once 
so passionately delighted in in you 

You know', I know' nobody, but one that talked 
after you, could tell “Addison had bndled me in 
point of party” This was ill hinted, both with 
relation to him, and, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Rich Steele 
( 

I know no party , but the truth of the question is 
w'hat I will support as w'ell as I can, when any man 
I honour is attacked 


JOSEPH ADDISON 

1672-1719 

Letter 41 Joseph Addison to John Hughes 

Addison lias born at Milston, in Wiltshire, and got his 
scholarship at Lichfield (where his father was dean) and at 
the Charterhouse He went up to Oxford in 16S7 A fine Latin 
poem on the Peace of Ryswick brought him in 1697 an allow- 
ance from the Government of £300 a jear, on which it was 
mtended that he should travel and fit himself for diplomatic 
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service. Between the years 1699 made a tour 

of the Continent The Campaign, m honour of the victory 
at Blenheim, appeared in 1704, and established his reputation 
He became Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1709, but lost office on the fall of the Whig’s (1711) By this 
time he had begun to contribute to Steele s paper, the Taller, 
and, -when this was suddenly suspended in 1711, the two 
friends started the Spectator, mainiaining it till Dec, 1712 
In the later issue, Jun -Dec 1714, Steele had no part 
The Spectator was one of a large number of rival periodi- 
cals A crowd of similar ventures contended for public favour 
Almost every week saw a new aspirant under an alluring 
title making a bid for populant} John Hughes was at this 
time meditating a venture with Sir Richard Blackmorc The 
two issued, under the title of the "Lay Monk , a senes of 
forty essays, beginnmg in November, 1713 Hughes took a 
warm interest in the producbon of Cato (1713), and was 
a contnbutor to both Taller and Spectator 

BiLroN, October 12, 1713 

Dear Sir,— 

I am very, much obliged to you for your 
kind letter and the specimen, which I read over 
with grea? pleasure I think the title of the Register 
would be less assuming than that of the Humanity- 
Club, but to tell you truly, I have been so taken up 
with thou’ghts of that nature for these two or three 
years last past, that I must now take some time 
pour me dilasser, and lay in fuel for future work 
In the meantime I should be glad if you would 
set such a project on foot, for I know nobody else 
capable of succeeding in it, and turning it to the 
good of mankind, since ray friend has laid it doivn 
I am in a thbusand troubles for poor Dick, and 
wish that his zeal for the public may not be ruinous 
to himself, but he has sent me word that he is 
determined to go on, and that any advice I can 
give him in this particular will have no weight 
With* him 
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1 faeg you -prill present my most sincere respects 
to Sir Ridiard Blackmo'-e, and that you -v.'ill add 
my sisters, vrho is ro-^ tvith me, ana lery tnuch 
his humble servant. I -?nsh I coaid see him and 
yourself in these parts, where I think of stzying 
a month or tvo longer. 


Letter aa. Joseph Addisov to Ai.exander 

Pope 

Ths Pop* s trz'zs-s^ cn tr*" tis Iliec app^^r^ 

13 1715 . S3b‘i:rtpU335 ti:» vrc-^ w*-* .mr-ttd as cet^TSS 
1733. Pope -sras 23iic3s at th* oirisod to socar* 
Aifols-oa s app-o-al, aoc fcis apptal p-toocod the Ictior 
^ Br Odobor, 171 s, Pop* had ccosp'dcd bocss, sod 

-so-dw fOd- roi as ' &zT-g .Godson to co chi: th* fer-Cdr 
ce: c-er “ th* tiio Srs* cooks cf icp wrai:ElaI.-cc o'’ HoddV 
~ci3c are a tee caads o'" I.ct£ HaEfzx. I scs sszA's 

13033 tre r^retaldd o' arp cod-oaj i-o-vu erdl depose cooi: 
the caarader rco g~r* ir." * 

Od^ per viC 1 7*3- 

I yzs extremely glad to rece'-.'e a letter from you, 
but more so upon reading the contents of it- Thu 
vork you mention will I dare szy, very ^fnaently 
recommend itself -prhen your name apnears -vTith thu 
proposals* and if you tnink I can any v~zy coatn- 
bute to the for'^arding them you cannot lay £ 
greater ooligation i-|jot me^, than by employing me 
in such an omce. As I have an ambition in bs^ in£^ 
it knoTvn that you a-e my friend, I shall be very 
proud of shewing it o’* this or any'other instance- 
I question not but your translation -will enrich our 
tongue, and do honour to our country; for I co^ 
dude of it already firom those performances vtcg 
- prhich you have obliged the public. I -would only 
hai.e YOU cor,sider ho*^ it may most turn to your 
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advantage Excuse my impertinence in this par- 
ticular, which proceeds from my zeal for your ease 
and happiness The work would cost you a great 
deal of time, and, unless you undertake it, will, 1 
am afraid, never be executed by any other, at least 
I know none of this age that is equal to it besides 
yourself 

I am at present wholly immersed in country 
business, and begin to take a delight in it. I wish 
I might hope to see you here some time, and will 
not despair of it, when you engage in a work that 
will require solitude and retirement. 


Letter 43 Joseph Addison to Jonathan 
Swift 


In 1716 Addison made his dignified mamage uith the 
Countess of Warwick ’ Report ran that the union was un 
happy Of this there is not much evidence bevond Popes 
spiteful reference in the £ptsl!c Co (“ marry mg dis 

cord with a noble wife ) The following letter to Swift tells 
in the other direction, for, as Mr Courthope says, ‘‘a hen- 
pecked husband would hardly have invited the Dean of 
St Patricks to be the witness of his domestic discomfort ‘ 
Addison was appointed Secretary of State with Sunderland in 
1717, and retired in March, 1718, with a pension of £1500 a 
year 

Maixh 20, 1717-18 

Dear Sir, — 


Multiplicity of business and a long dan- 
gerous fit of ‘sickness have prevented me from 
answering the obliging letter you honoured me 
With some time since, but, God be thanked, I can- 
not make use of either of these excuses at present, 
being entirely free both of my office and my asthma 
I dare not, however, venture myself abroad vet, but 
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ha-.e %nt thf cont^^nts of your to & frktr'J of 
msnc (for he is ^ ' ry much vj, thoug-h he js rm' 
successor), v ho I hope v. HI turn it to the ad’tantage 
of the gentleman vhom you mention J bnem 
have so much real and pleasure, in doing kind 
offices to tnose vou 'Msh V/cll to, that I hope j.na 
represent the hardship of the case in the strongest 
colours that it can oossibly Dear Hov<ever, as f 
alv-ays honoare-d >ou for 3 our good nature, vhich 
IS a very odd qualuj to celebrate in a man nho has 
talents so much more snining in the c3.es of the 
v.orld, I should be glad if I could anj" v-aj' concur 
volh vou Ti putting a stop to ’vhat jou say is novr 
in agitation 

I must here cr/ndol^ v ith you up'tn the loss 01 
that ercellenl man tne Bishop of Derry, who has 
'■carf’el). ["ft behind him his eaual in humanity, 
agreeable conversation, and alj kinds of learning 
We have o^ten tailed of you with great pleasure' 
and upon this occasion I cannot but reflect upon 
m3.£elf, v.ho, at the same time that I omit no oppor- 
tunity of erpressing my esteem for you to others, 
have been “=0 negligent in doing it to yourself f 
have "ve'al time.s tahen up my pen to write to 
vou, but have alvays been interrupted hy some 
impertinence or other, and, to tell vou unreserv- 
edly, I have been unwilling to ans"wrer so agree- 
able a letter, as tnat 1 received from you, with 
one V ntien in form onlj , but I must still have 
contrnufd silent, had I drferred v ritlng till I could 
have made a suitabl" return. Shall ve never again 
talk trjgf^tner in laconic^ Whenever you see 
England v our companv ” ill b" the most accept- 
able in tne wo-Ic at Holland House, where >ou 
are bin hi v esteemed fcr, I..adv Wanvick and the 

^ a ^ > 
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young lord, though by none Anywhere more than 
b}, sir, 

Your most faithful and most humble 
and obedient servant, 

J. Addison. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 

1689-1761 

Letter 44 SAMUfL Richardson jo Miss 
Mulso 
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him b\ her di'^ipproi.^I of Firldmgt though she had (o con 
fess her admiration for Amrlta Richardson delighted in her 
controsersnl thrusts, calling her “a little spitfire In the 
letter he dLScosscs mth her the character of his favounte 
hero, Sir Charles Grandison 


Srptrmbtr 3, 1751 

You tell me, my dear iMiss Mulso, “that I am 
really such a bamboozler on the subject of lo\e, 
that you can’t tell uhat to make of me” Some- 
times, you, I am persuaded that “>ou hate 
a noble and just idea of the noblest kind of love”, 
and sometimes I think that “>ou and I have dif- 
ferent ideas of the passion ” 

In another place you are offended with the word 
gratitude , as if your idea of love excluded grati- 
tude 

And further on, you are offended that 1 call 
this same passion “a little selfish passion” 

And you say that you hate knottn few girls, and 
still fewer men, whom you hate thought ““ capable 
of being in love ” 

“ By this”, proceed you, “you ttill see, that mt 
ideas of the ttord love are different from yours, 
when you call it a little selfish passion ” 

Now, madam, if that passion is not little and 
selfish that makes two vehement souls prefer the 
gratification of each other, often to a sense of duty, 
and always to the whole wmrld without them, be 
pleased to tell me what it is And prat be so 
good as to define to me what the noble passion 
IS, of which so few people of either sex are capable 
Give me your ideas of it. 

I put not this question as a puzzler, a bam- 
boozler, but purely for information, and that I 
mav make my Sir Charles susceptible of the 
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generous (may I say generous?) flame, and yet 
know what he is about, yet be R reasonable man 
Harriet’s passion is founded in gratitude for re- 
lief given her in a great exigence But the man 
who rescued her is not, it seems, to have such 
a word as gratitude in his head in return for 
her love 

I repeat that I will please you if I can , please 
you, Miss Mulso, I here mean (before, I meant 
not you particularly, my dear, but your sex), in 
Sir Charles’s character, and I sincerely declare, 
that I would rather form his character to your 
liking, than to the liking of three parts out of 
four of the persons I am acquainted with 
You are one of my best girls and best judges 
Of whom have I the opinion that I have of Miss 
Mulso on these nice subjects? — I ask, therefore, 
repeatedly for your definition of the passion which 
you dignify by the word noble, and from which 
you exclude everything mean, little, or selfish 
And you really think it marvellous that a young 
woman should find a man of exalted merit to be 
in love with? — Why, truly, I am half of your mind , 
for how should people find what, in general, they 
do not seek? — Yet what good creatures are many 
girls 1 — ^They will be in love for all that 

Why, yes, to be sure, they would be glad of a 
Sir Charles Grandison, and prefer him even to 
a Lovelace, were he capable of being terribly in 
love And yet, I know one excellent girl who 
“ IS afraid that ladies in general will think him 
too wise ” — Dear, dear girls, help me to a fev 
monkey tricks to throw into his character, in ofdfe 
to shield him from contempt for his wisdom 
"'It IS one of my maxims”, you say, 

(oa-'ai - ‘''•'-‘'f „ 
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sisters, but I intend to raise her above them, even 
in her own just opinion, and when she shines out 
the girl worthy of a man, not exalt but reward 
her, and at the same time make him think himself 
highly rewarded by the love of so frank and so 
right an heart 

There now! — will that do, my Miss Mulso? 

I laid indeed a heavy hand on the good Clarissa 
But I had begun with her, with a view to the 
future saint in her character; and could she, but 
by suflfenngs, shine as she does! Do you, my 
dear child, look upon me as your paternal friend, 

S Richardson 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 

1689-1762 

I-ady Mary (ai> slie is best known) is a letter-writer whose 
printed corrcipondence extends over fifty-three years She 
was the daughter of Evelyn Pierrepoint, afterwards Duke of 
Kingston As a girl, her education was left much in her own 
hands She had the run of her fathers library, and devoured 
old romances and dramas She claimed to have taught her- 
self Latin In 1712 she married Edward Wortley Montagu, 
who was several years her senior ShorUy afterwards we 
find her on a friendly footing with Addison, Congreve, and 
Pope. She went with her husband to Constantinople when, 
m June, 1716, he was appointed Ambassador to Turkey On 
their return, at the close of 1718, they settled at Twickenham 
Lady Mary beqpme a leader in society, and Pope paid eager 
court to one so clever and distlngpiisbed She had been the 
inspiration of his Epistle op Bloisa to Abelard, her portrait 
was pamted for him in 1719 by Godfrey Kneller, ' 
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Letter 45 Lady Mary to Mr P[ope] 

Throughout her letters Lad\ Msrj shows herself n. keen 
observer, i vivid desenber, a first-rale gossip ‘she wrote 
with nn eve to the future In her own tune her letters 
■vttmeted notice bj their disclosures of Turkish life To-dav 
we rend them for their living md intimate pictures of social 
life in Engl ind and on the Continent. Spc-aking of Madame 
de Si\lgn^& letters she snvs “Verj preltj thev arc, but I 
assert without the least vanilj ih it mine wall be full as enter 
taming fort) )ears hence" The prophec) has almost come 
true 

(COSSTANTISOrLE) Sc/>f 1, 1717 

When I wrote to you last, Belgrade was in the 
hands of the Turks, but at this present moment it 
has changed masters and is in the hands of the 
Impenalists A janissar}% who in nine days, and 
yet without any wings but what a panic terror 
seems to have furnished, arnved at Constantinople 
from the army of the Turks before Belgrade, 
brought Mr W the news of 'a complete victorj'^ 
obtained by the Imperialists, commanded my Pnnee 
Eugene, over the Ottoman troops 

You see here that I give you a very handsome 
return for your obliging letter You entertain me 
with a most agreeable account of your amiable 
connections wnth men of letters and taste, and of 
the delicious moments you pass in their society 
under the rural shade, and I exhibit to you m 
return, the barbarous spectacle of Turks and Ger- 
mans cutting one another’s throats But what can 
you expect from such a country as this, from which 
the Muses have fled, from which letters seem 
eternally banished, and in w'hich you see, m pnvate 
scenes, nothing pursued as happiness but the re- 
finements of an indolent voluptuousness, and w'here 
those who act upon the public theatre live irt un 
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certamty, suspicion, and terror! Here pleasure, 
to Mhich I am no enemy, yhen it is properly 
seasoned and of a good composition, is surely of 
the cloying kind Veins of wit, elegant conversa- 
tion, easj commerce, arc unknown among the 
Turks, and yet they seem capable of all these, if 
the vile spirit of their government did not stifle 
genius, damp curiosity, and suppress a hundred 
passions that embellish and render life agreeable 
The luscious passion of the seraglio is the only 
one almost that is gratified here to the full, but it 
IS blended so with the surly spirit of despotism 
in one of the parties, and with the dejection and 
anxiety which this spirit produces in the other, 
that to one of my way of thinking it cannot appear 
otherwise than as a very mixed kind of enjoyment 
The women here are not, indeed, so closelj' con- 
fined as many have related, they enjoy a high 
degree of liberty, even in the bosom of servitude, 
and they have methods of evasion and disguise 
that are verj'^ favourable to gallantry, but, after 
all, they are still under uneasy apprehensions of 
being discovered, and a discovery exposes them 
to the most merciless rage of jealousy, Avhich is 
here a nfonster that cannot be satiated but with 
blood The magnificence and riches that reign 
in the apartments of the ladies of fashion here, 
seem to be one of their chief pleasures, joined 
With their retinue of female slaves, whose music, 
dancing, and *dress amuse them highly, — but there 
is such an air of form and stiffness amidst this 
grandeur, as hinders it from pleasing me at long 
run, however I was daz7led with it at first sight 
Thi^ stiffness and formality of manners are peculiar 
to the Turkish ladies, for the Gre'^'^n oro 
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ihe golden current of Pactolus to Twickeniiam I 
call this finding tlie philosopher’s stone, since you 
alone found out the secret and nobody else has 

got into It. A n [Addison] and T 1 [Tickell] 

tried It, but their experiments failed, and they lost, 
if not their money, at least a certain portion of 
their fame in the trial, — while you touched tlie 
mantle of the divine bard, and imbibed his spirit. 
I hope we shall have the Odyssey soon from your 
happy hand, and I think I shall follow with 
singular pleasure the traveller Ulysses, who was 
an observer of men and manners, when he travels 
in your harmonious numbers I love him much 
better than the hot-headed son of Peleus, who 
bullied his general, cried for his mistress, and so 
on It IS true, the excellence of the Iliad does not 
depend upon his merit or dignity, but I wish, 
nevertheless, that j^omer had chosen a hero some- 
what less pettish and less fantastic a perfect hero 
is chimerical and unnatural, and consequently un- 
instructive, but it is also true that while the epic 
hero ought to be drawn with the infirmities that 
are the lot of humanity, he ought never to be 
represented as extremely absurd But it becomes 
me ill to play the cntic, so I take my leave of 
you for this time, and desire you will believe me, 
with the highest esteem, 

Yours, &c 

Letter 46 Lady Mary to Mr P[ope] 

Dover, Nov i, [1718] 

I have this minute received a letter of yours, 
sent me from Pans I believe and hope I shall 
very soon see both you and Mr Congreve, but 
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as I am here in an inn, uhere we stay to regulate 
our march to London, bag and baggage, I shall 
employ some of my leisure time in answenng that 
part of yours that seems to require an ansAver 

1 must applaud your good nature, in supposing 
that your pastoral lovers (vulgarly called hay- 
makers) would have lived in everlasting joy and 
harmony, if the lightning had not interrupted their 
scheme of happiness I see no reason to imag^ine 
that John Hughes and Sarah Drew were either 
Aviser or more virtuous than their neighbours 
That a well-set man of twenty-five should have 
a fancy to marry a brown woman of eighteen, is 
nothing marA'^ellous, and I cannot help thinking, 
that, had they marned, their lives would have 
passed in the common track with their fellow 
parishioners His endeavounng to shield her from 
the storm, was a natural action, find what he would 
have certainly done for his horse, if he had been 
in the same situation Neither am I of'opinion, 
that their sudden death was a reward of their 
mutual virtue You know the Jews were reproved 
for thinking a village destroyed by fire more wicked 
than those that had escaped the thunder Time 
and chance happen to all men Since you desire 
me to tr^' my skill in an epitaph, I think the follow- 
ing lines perhaps more just, though not so poetical 
as jours 

Here lies John Hufjhes and Saruh Drc« , 

Perlnps jou’ll sa), what’s that to'jou’ 

Rehevo me, friend, much maj be said 
On tins poor couple that are dead 
On Sundii\ nist thc) should ha\e mamed 
But st-e how oddI} thin^ arc earned ' 

On Tliursd-aj last it rain'd and liphtcn’d, , 
Tlii'Sc lender loi-ers, sadlj fnghten d. 
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SlitUcr’d bcnciUh llic cocking ha), 

In hopes to pass the storm as\a) , 

Bui till, bold thunder found them out 
(Commission’d for that end, no doubt), 

And, seizing on their trembling breath. 

Consign'd them to the shades of death 
■VVho knows if 'twas not kindly done’ 

For had thej seen the next year’s sun, 

\ beaten wife and cuckold swam 
Had joint!) curs’d the marriage chain, 

Now’ they are happy in their doom, 

For P has wrote upon their tomb ' 

I confess, these sentiments are not altogether so 
heroic as )’^ours, but I hope you will forgive them 
in favour of the two last lines You see how much 
I esteem the honour you have done them , though 
I am not very impatient to have the same, and had 
rather continue to be your stupid living humble 
servant, than be celebrated by all the pens in 
Europe ‘ 

I would^wnte to Mr C [CongreveJ, but suppose 
you will read this to him, if he enquires after me 

Letter 47 Lady Mary to Dr Arbuthnot 

The two preceding letters were written before the breach 
witli Pope The cause of this famous quarrel is obscure 
Pope told Arbuthnot he had refused to wnte a satire on 
someone, when requested to do so by Lady Mary Dilke 
conjectured that the source of the trouble was her ridicule of 
the poem on the lovers (Letters 32 and 4S) Another account 
says that Pope made a declaration of love which was received 
by Lady Mary *vith an outburst of merriment A coarse 
lampoon upon her, from the pen of Swift, published m 
the Mtscellany, 1726, hints at previous lampoons which had 
been attnbuted to her In appealing to John Arbuthnot, 
Ladj Mary turned to the most chivalrous member of the 
“Scnblerus Club', formed by the alliance of Swift and him- 
self, with the younger wits Pope and Gay Bom In 1667, the 
sou of a Scotch clergyman, Arbuthnot had b) 1709 attained 
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the di^TuU of Court Phjiici m He is famous for bis History 
of John Bull (1712) Sv\ift said of him “The doctor has 
more wit than we aJl have, and his humanity is equal to his 
wit “If there were a dozen ^buthnots m the world , he 


told Pope, “ I would bum mj Travels 
to Dr Arhuihnot (1735] 

Sir,— 


Cf Pope s Epistle 
[October, 1730’J 


Since I saw you I have made some inquiries, 
and heard more, of the storj' you was so kind to 
mention to me I am told Pope has had the sur- 
prising impudence to assert he can bnng the lam- 
poon tthen he pleases to produce it, under my oitn 
hand; I desire he may be made to keep to this 
offer If he is so skilful in counterfeiting hands. 


1 suppose he will not confine that great talent to 
the gratifying his malice, but take some occasion 
to increase his fortune by the same method, “ 
may hope (by such pracuces). to see him exalted 
according to his merit, which nobod>_'rtin rejoice 
at more than mjself I beg of you, sir (as an act 
of justice), to endea\our to set the truth in an open 
light, and then I leave to j’^our judgment die char- 
acter of those who ha\e attempted to hurt mine m 
so barbarous a manner. I can assure } 0 U (m par- 
ticular) j ou named a ladj to me (as abused in this 
libel) whose name I never heard before, and, as 
ncxer had an) acquaintance with Dr Swift, am an 
utter stranger to all his affairs and even his person, 
which I ne\er saw to my knowledge, and am now 
con\inced the whole is a contriiante of Popes to 
blast the reputation of one who ne^er injured him 
I am not more smsiblc of his injustice, than 
Sir, of your [nc] candour, gcncrositv, and good 
sense 1 ha^e found in jou, which has obligt^ me 
to ne wnh a ven uncommon varn'lh juur tea 
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friend, and 1 heartily wish for an opportunity of 
showing I am so more effectually than by sub- 
scribing myself your very humble servant 


Letter 48 Lady Mary to the 
C otJNTESS OF Bute 

From the year 1739, Lady Mary lived for the most part by 
herself m Itiy, whence she wrote many of her best letters 
The most delightful are those addressed to her daughter, the 
Countess of Bute, from whom she received parcels of new 
books, and with whom she discusses all kinds of matters, 
literary and domestic 

March t, N S [1752] 

Dear Child, — 

I have now finished your books, and I 
believe you will thin^t; I have made quick despatch 
To say truth, I have read night and day I 

was such 'an old fool as to weep over Clarissa 
Harlowe, like any milkmaid of sixteen over the 
ballad of the Lady’s Fall To say truth, the first 
volume softened me by a near resemblance of my 
maiden days , but on the whole ’tis most miserable 
stuff Miss How, who is called a young lady ot 
sense and honour, is not only extreme silly, but a 
more vicious character than Sally Martin, whose 
cnmes are owing at first to seduction, and after- 
wards to necessity, while this virtuous damsel, 
without any reason, insults her mother at home 
and ndicules her abroad, abuses the man she 
marries, and is impertinent and impudent with 
great applause Even that model of affection, 
Clarissa, is so faulty in her behaviour as to 
deserve little compassion Any girl that runs 
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a^\ay with a young fellow, without intending to 
mart} him, should be carried to Bndewell or to 
Bedlam the ne\t day Yet the circumstances 
arc so laid, as to inspire tenderness, notivith- 
standing the low st}le and absurd incidents, and 
I look upon this and Pamela to be two books 
that will do more general mischief than the 
works of Lord Rochester There is something 
humorous in R Random, that makes me beheie 
that the author is H Fielding I am horribly 
afraid I guess too well the writer of these abomin- 
able insipidities of Cornelia, Leonora, and the 
Ladies’ Drawing Room — I fancv you are now 
saying, ’tis a sad thing to grow old, what does m3' 
poor mamma mean b}' troubling me with cnticisms 
on books that nobod}' but herself will ever read? 
You must allow something to m}^ solitude I have 
a pleasure in wntmg to my, dear child, and not 
man}' subjects to write upon The adventures of 
people here w'ould not at all amuse }Ou, having 
no acquaintance with the persons concerned, and 
an account of m}self would hardl} gain credit, 
after having fairl> owned to you how deplorably 
1 was misled in regard to my own health, though 
I have all m\ life been on m} guard against the 
information b} the sense of hearing, it being one 
of m} earliest observations, the universal inclina- 
tion of human-kind is to be led b} the ears, and 
I am sometimes apt to imagine, that the} are given 
to men, as the} are to pitchers, purposel} that the} 
ma} be earned about b} them This consideration 
should abate mv wonder to sec (as I do here) the 
most astonishing legends embraced as the most 
sacred truths, b} those who have alwajs heard 
them assertc'd, and never contradicted, they even 
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place a ment in complying in direct opposition to 
the evidence of all their other senses 

Leto-r 49 Lady Mary to the 
C oUNTEaS OF BUTE 

Lovbre, July 20, 1754. 

My Dear Child, — 

I have now read over the books you 
were so good to send, and intend to say some- 
thing of them all, though some are not worth 
speaking of I shall begin, in respi^ct to his 
dignity, with Lord Bolingbroke, who is a glanng 
proof how far vanity can blind a man, and how 
easy it is to varnish over to one’s self the most 
criminal conduct He declares he always loved 
his country, though he confesses he endeavoured 
to betray her to p9pery and slavery, and loved 
his fnends, though he abandoned them in distress, 
with all the blackest circumstances of treachery 
His account of the peace of Utrecht is almost 
equally unfair or partial I shall allow that, per- 
haps, the views of the Whigs, at that time, were 
too vast, and the nation, dazzled by military glory, 
had hopes too sanguine, but surely the same terms 
that the French consented to, at the treaty of Ger- 
truydenberg, might have been obtained, or if the 
displacing of the Duke of Marlborough raised the 
spints of our enemies to a degree of refusing what 
they had before offered, how can he excuse the 
guilt of removing him from the head of a vic- 
tonous army, and exposing us to submit to any 
articles of peace, being unable to continue the 
war? I agree with him, that the idea of con- 
quenfng France is a wild extravagant notion, and 
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compels them to diurnal scribbling, who load their 
meaning with epithets, and run into digressions, 
because (in the jockey phrase) it rids ground, that 
IS, covers a certain quantity of paper, to answer the 
demand of the day A great part of Lord Bohng- 
broke’s letters are designed to show his reading, 
which, indeed, appears to have been very exten- 
sive, but I cannot perceive that such a minute 
account of it can be of any use to the pupil he 
pretends to instruct, nor can I help thinking he 
IS far below either Tillotson or Addison, even in 
style, though the latter was sometimes more diffuse 
than his judgment approved, to furnish out the 
length of a daily Spectator I own I have small 
regard for Lord Bolingbroke as an autlior, and 
the highest contempt for him as a man He came 
into the world greatly favoured both by nature and 
fortune, blest with a noble birth, heir to a large 
estate, endowed with a strong constitution, and, 
as I have ‘heard, a beautiful figure, high spirits, 
a good memory, and a lively apprehension, which 
was cultivated by a learned education all these 
glonous advantages being left to the direction of 
a judgment stifled by unbounded vanity, he dis- 
honoured his birth, lost his estate, ruined his repu- 
tation, and destroyed his health, by a wild pursuit 
of eminence even in vice and trifles 

I am far from making misfortune a matter of 
reproach I know there are accidental occurrences 
not to be foreseen or avoided by human prudence, 
by which a character may be injured, wealth dis- 
sipated or a constitution impaired but I think I 
may reasonably despise the understanding of one 
who conducts himself in such a manner as natu- 
rally produces such lamentable consequences, and 
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continues in the same destructive paths to the end 
of a long life, ostentatiously boasting of morals 
and philosophy in print, and with equal ostentation 
bragging of the scenes of low debauchery in public 
conversation, though deplorably weak both in mind 
and body, and his virtue, and his vigour in a state 
of non-existence His confederacy with Swift and 
Pope puts me in mind of that of Bessus and his 
sword-men, in the Kmg and No King, who en- 
deavour to support themselves by giving certi- 
ficates of each other’s ment- 

Pope has triumphantly declared that they may 
do and say whatever silly things they please, they 
will still be the greatest geniuses nature ever ex- 
hibited I am delighted with the comparison 
given of their benevolence, which is indeed most 
aptly figured by a circle in the water, which 
widens till it comes to nothing at all, but I am 
provoked at Lord Bolingbroke’s misrepresentation 
of my favounte Atticus, who seems to •have been 
the only Roman that, from good sense, had a true 
notion of the times in which he lived, in which 
the republic was inevitably perishing, and the two 
factions, who pretended to support it, equally en- 
deavounng to gratify their ambition in its ruin 
A wise man, in that case, would certainly declare 
for neither, and try to save himself and family from 
the general wreck, which could not be done but by 
a superiority of understanding acknowledged on 
both sides I see no glory in losing life or for- 
tune by being the dupe of either, and very much 
applaud the conduct which could preserve an uni- 
versal esteem amidst the fuiy of opposite parties 
We are obliged to act vigorously, where action 
can do any good, but in a storm, when it ?s im- 
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possible to work Avhh success, the best hands and 
ablest pilots may laudably gain the shore if they 
can Atticus could be a fnend to men, without 
aAvaking their resentment, and be satisfied with 
his own virtue without seeking popular fame he 
had the reward of his wisdom in his tranquillity, 
and will ever stand among the few examples of 
true philosophy, either ancient or modern 

You must forgive this tedious dissertation I 
hope you read in the same spirit I WTite, and take 
as proofs of affection whatever is sent you by your 
truly tender mother, 

M WORTLEI 


LORD CHESTERFIELD 

. 1694-1773 

Letter 50 The Earl of Chesterfield 
TO Dean Swift 


Chesterfield entered the House of Lords on the death of his 
fatlicr (1726), and became an actiie member of the Tory 
opposition to Walpole, -whom he had previously supported 
At one penod he was the close fnend orSwilI, Bohngbroke, 
and Pope, To-day, however, his name would be practicallv 
unknowai but for the unique collection of letters written to 
his son, Philip Stanhope It is true that Macaulay desenbed 
the letters of Chesterfield as merely “the letters of a clevensh 
man , and s iid that his reputation would have been hicrher 
if they had never been published but in this judg-menl 
Macaulay stand? praclicallj alone 


Sir, — 


Hague, December 15, N S 173a 


You need not have made any excuse to me 
for ybur solicitation on the contrary, I am proud 
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of being the first person to whom you have tliought 
It worth the while to apply since those changes, 
which, you say, drove you into distance and 
obscurity I very well know tlie person you re- 
commend to me, having lodged at his house a 
whole summer at Richmond I have always heard 
a very good character of him, Avhich alone would 
incline me to serve him, but your recommendation, 
I can assure you, will make me impatient to dc 
it. However, that he may not again meet vith 
the common fate of court-suitors, nor I he under 
the imputation of making court-promises, I will 
exactly explain to you how far it is likely I may 
be able to serve him 

When first I had this office, 1 took the resolution 
of turning out nobody, so that I shall only have 
the disposal of those places that the death of the 
present possessors will procure me. Some old 
servants, that have served me long and faithfully, 
have obtained the promises of the first Your or five 
vacancies, and the early solicitations of some of 
my particular fnends have tied me down for about 
as many more But, after having satisfied these 
engagements, I do assure you, Mr Launcelot shall 
be my first care I confess, his prospect is more 
remote than I could have wished it, but, as it is 
so remote, he will not have the uneasiness of a 
disappointment, if he gets nothing, and if he gets 
something, we shall both be pleased 

As for his political principles, I ara in no manner 
of pain about them Were he a Tory, I would 
venture to serve him, in the just expectation that, 
should I ever be charged with having preferred a 
Tory, the person, who was the author of mj crime, 
would likewise be the author of my vindication 
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I am, with real esteem, Sir, )oiir most obedient 
humble sen ant. 

I 


Letter 31 Thf Earl or Chestertield 
TO Philip Stanhope 

Chtfsicrficid s letters to Ins son were intended to educate 
his taste and to form his manners They poured in a steady 
stream upon the lad from his fifth jear until his premature 
death, at the ape of thirtj-six So far as we can judge, the 
soil profited little bj his fathers counsels, and it is one of 
the ironies of hisiorj tliat this abundant labour was spent on 
one who died too early to accomplish nnj of the objects so 
sohcilouslj set before him That the letters were not in 
tended for publication is obvious, not onij from their intimacj 
but also from the outrageous advice gi\cn to the son on 
certain matters of moralitj On Pliihp s death it was gall- 
ing to his father to find that the son, whose confidence he 
had so constantly sought, had been for some years secretly 
married He bore the shocL well, wrote kindly to the wadow 
(Eugenia), and had his p-andchildrcn sent to a good school 
Tile lady behated less correctly Before returning the 
original Inters to their writer she made copies, which on 
Lord Chesterfield s death she sold for ;(Jt500 


LoNnON, Decemher i8, O S 1747 

Dear Bo\,— 

As two mails are now due from Holland, I 
have no letters of yours or Mr Harte's to acknow- 
ledge, so tliat this letter is the effect of that scT^endi 
cacoethes which my fears, my hopes, and ray doubts, 
concerning you, give me When I have wrote 
you a very long letter upon any subject it is no 
sooner gone, bnt I think i have omitted something 
m It avhich might be of use to you and then I 
prepare the supplement for the next post, or else 
some new subject occurs to me upon which I fency 
that I can give you some information, or point 
some 'rules which may be advantageous to you 
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This sets me to wnting again, though God 
knows whether to any purpose or not , a few years 
more can only ascertain that But, whatever my 
success may be, my anxiety and my care can only 
be the effects of that tender affection which I have 
for you and which you cannot represent to your- 
self greater than it really is But do not mistake 
the nature of that affection, and think it of a kind 
that you may with impunity abuse It is not 
natural affection, there being in reality no such 
thing, for, if there were, some inward sentiment 
must necessarily and reciprocally discover the 
parent to the child, and the child to the parent, 
without any exterior indications, knowledge, or 
acquaintance, whatsoever, which never happened 
since the creation of the world, whatever poets, 
romance or novel writers, and such sentiment- 
mongers, may be pleased to^say to the contrar}'’ 
Neither is my affection for you that of a mother, 
of which the only, or at least the chief objects, 
are health and life I wish you them both most 
heartily , but, at the same time, I confess they are 
by no means my pnncipal care 

My object is to have you fit to live, which, if 
you are not, I do not desire that you should live 
at all My affection for you then is, and only w'lll 
be, proportioned to your ment, which is the only 
affection that one rational being ought to have 
for another Hitherto, I have discovered nothing 
wrong in your heart or your head cfti the contrary, 
I think I see sense in the one and sentiment in 
the other This persuasion is the only motive of 
mj present affection, which will either increase 
or dimmish according to your ment or dement. 

■ If you have the knowledge, the honour, and the 
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prcibtt\ ^^hu-h you rufty havt ihe marks and 
of m) aftt’cuoii slnll amp)} nuard tliero; 
but jf you have them not, niy n\cri>]on and iii- 
di^jnation 'mU rise ni the sam« proportion, and in 
that c-isi. nmtmhcr, that I nni under no further 
obhpauon than to |p\e you thr mccssarv means 
of subsistinja. If tver we quantl, do not c\pect 
or depend upon any weaknos in my nature for 
a recontilntion, as children frequently do, and 
often meet with, from sdly parents- I have no 
'.uch wc.iknfjts about me, and, ns I will never 
quarrtl with )ou but upon some essential point, 
if once vve quarrel I will never forpve But I 
hope and believe iliat this declaration (for it is 
no threat) will prov’t unnecessary You are no 
stmnpcr to the principles of virtue, and, surely, 
whoever knows virtue must lov'e lU As for know- 
ledge, y ovi have already enough to engage you to 
acquire more The ignorant only either despise 
It, or thirtk tint tliey have enough those who 
hav-e the most are always the most desirous to 
have more, and know that the most they^ can 
have is, alas! but too little 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain, the 
fncndly'^ advice wliicli I send y'ou The advantage 
will be all y'our own. 


Li TTi K 52 Thi Eaul 01 CunsTCRrirLO 
,TO Philip Stanhope 

London, February u, O S 1751 

My Dear Friend, — 

When you go to the play, which I hope 
you do often, for it is a very instructive amusement, 
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you must certainly have obser\'ed the very different 
effects which the several parts have upon you, 
according as they are well or ill acted The \ery 
best tragedy of Corneille’s, if well spoken and acted, 
interests, engages, agitates, and affects your pas- 
sions Love, terror, and pity alternately possess 
you But if ill spoken and acted, it would only 
excite your indignation or your laughter Why? 
It IS still Corneille’s it is the same sense, the same 
matter, whether well or ill acted It is then merety 
the manner of speaking and acting that makes this 
great difference in the effects Apply this to your- 
self, and conclude from it, that if you would either 
please in a pnvate company or persuade in a public 
assembly, air, looks, gestures, graces, enunciation, 
proper accents, just emphasis, and tuneful cadences, 
are full as necessary as the matter itself Let awk- 
■nard, ungraceful, inelegant, ^nd dull fellows say 
what they will in behalf of their solid matter and 
strong reasonings, and let them despise all those 
graces and ornaments, which engage the senses 
and captivate the heart, they will find (though 
they will possibly wonder why) that their rough 
unpolished matter, and their unadorned, coarse, 
but strong arguments, will neither please nor per- 
suade, but, on the contrary, will tire out attention 
and excite disgasL We are so made, we love to 
be pleased better than to be informed, information 
IS, in a certain degree, mortifying, as it implies 
our previous ignorance, it must bft sweetened to 
be palatable 

To bring this directly to you , know that no man 
can make a figure in this country, but by Parlia- 
ment. Your fate depends upon your success there 
as a speaker, and, take my word for it, that success 
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5‘.r! , riUH h »n )rc up ?» m miu r (h in in.iffnr 
Mf Pit(. ,ifui ^ 5 r. iht isolu iSar-Cii ru nl, 

undr in 1 urcl ^tnrinnni, tti, lx ) ond otnnp.nvin, 
du’ S>r't Onl;^ lx'V'(us*„ tlmv nrt 

i!<t- Vn nnu^r^ "Jlu v ilunt c-uj itiO uiu nr quici 
{l‘r lioinr; jIn \ .^lnn^ iir« ro uiu ntk-d to, iii th>ii 
minu foi'»i ind uniw .is » tli.it \u« mipht Jinr 
A pm tilt wl.ili « (timr nf thrni is sptsnkinp I* it 
ihU tin tf nitUir IS bno r, nr tfirir Trpuntcnts 
‘ifnnp'r, thin otht r {X^iph Dun.', tin Hnnst 
iX(xi'{ nttnin'din irt infnrnntjons fn>m them? Not 
in tin hi»t. Inn the I loiuc e\pt ri- ph tsun from 
them, ind tin rrffirc ii(*"tuh,, finds it, .md tlterefnre 
ippfni<*s, Mr Pitt, jMrticuI irJv, h.is vi r) hide 
P/trliimn'iit ir) t.iinukcff'i , his rn.ittcr is gi ner.illj 
flirnsj, cuk! hi*, irpurmrits uft< n v t.iK hut Ins 
etf>quenie js 'iiiftrinr, his iction priteful, his 
iminiiniion inst ind^ h.irnmnious, his periods .nrc 
v,cn turned, .'uul i\tn word In m il.i s use of is 
the ver) bist, ind iht most exprtssivi that c.m 
Ih* used in th it pl.n t Phis, and not his ni.ittcr, 
m ide him Pat master, in 'pin of both Kinp .ind 
Mitnsitrs Prom tins, dri\% the obvious con- 
clusion 

The '.mn ihinp" holds full as true in conversa- 
tion, uhtre <•'•(11 tiiflts, clepnnti) expressed, i\cll 
loobed, and .iccompnnicd with praceful action, will 
ever pkast, beyond .ill the home-spun, unadorned 
sense III tin worltl Reflect, on one side, how you 
fed within jowself, while you arc forced to sufTer 
the tedious, muddy, and ill-lurned narraiion of 
some awkw.ird fellow, even though the fart m.tj 
be ink resting, and on the other hand, with^^wliat 
ple.isure you attend to the relation of a mtfcH ’ 
intcreUing ni.uter, when elegantly expr 
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teelly turned, and gracefuHy delivered By attend- 
ing carefully to all these agrimeirs m your daily 
conversation, they will become habitual to you, 
before you come into Parliament, and you will 
have nothing then to do but to raise them a little 
when you come there I would wish you to be 
so attentive to this object, that I would not have 
you speak to your footman but in the verj^ best 
words that the subject admits of, be the language 
which it will Think of your words, and of their 
arrangement, before j'ou speak, choose the most 
elegant, and place them in the best order Consult 
your own ear, to avoid cacophony, and what is 
very near as bad, monotony Think also of your 
gesture and looks, when you are speaking even 
upon the most tnfling subjects The same things 
differently expressed, looked, and delivered, cease 
to be the same things The most passionate lover 
in the world cannot make a stronger declaration of 
love than the Bourgeois Geiitilhonime ooes in this 
happy form of words, Mounr d' amour me font belle 
Marquise vos beaux yeux I defy anybody to say 
more, and yet I would advise nobody to say that, 
and I would recommend you rather to smother and 
conceal your passion entirely than to reveal it in 
these words Seriously, this holds in everything 
as well as in that ludicrous instance The French, 
to do them justice, attend verj”^ minutely to the 
punt} , the correctness and the elegancy of their 
style, in conversation, and in theic letters Bten 
luirrer is an object of their study , and though they 
sometimes carry it to affectation, they never sink 
into inelegancy, which is much tlie worst extreme 
of the two Observe them, and form your French 
style upon theirs, for elegancy in- one language 
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wjir reproduce itself m all I knew a young man, 
who being-just elected a member of Parliament, 
was laughed at for being discovered, through the 
keyhole of his chamber door, speaking to himself 
in the glass, and forming his looks and gestures 
I could not join in that laugh, but on the contrary, 
thought him much wiser than those who laughed 
at him , for he knew the importance of those little 
graces in a public assembly, and they did not 
Your little person (which I am told by the way is 
not ill-turned), whether in a laced coat, or a blanket, 
is specifically the same, but yet, I believe, you 
choose to wear the former, and you are in the 
right, for the sake of pleasing more 
The worst-bred man in Europe, if a lady let 
fall her fan, would certainly take it up and give 
It to her, the best-bred man in Europe could do 
no more The difference however would be con- 
siderable, the latter would please by doing it 
gracefully, the former would be laughed at for 
doing It awkwardly I repeat it, and repeat it 
again, and shall never cease repeating it to you, 
air, manners, graces, style, elegancy, and all those 
ornaments, must now be the only objects of your 
attention, it is now, or never, that you must ac- 
quire them Postpone, therefore, all other con- 
siderations, make them now your senous study, 
you have not one moment to lose The solid and 
the ornamental united are undoubtedly best, but 
were I reduced to make an option, I should, with- 
out hesitation, choose the latter 

I hope you assiduously frequent Marcel, and 
carrj' graces from him , nobody had more to spare 
than he had formerly Have you learned to carve? 
for It IS ndiculous not to carve well ^ who 
(om) 
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tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as well 
tell you that he cannot blow his nose, it is both 
as necessary and as easy 

Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, 
whom I love and honour extremely, as I dare say 
you do, I will write to him soon, though I believe 
he has hardly time to read a letter, and my letters 
to those I love are, as you know by experience, not 
very short ones, this is one proof of it, and this 
would have been longer, if the paper had been so 
Good night, then, my dear child 


JOHN WESLEY 

1703-1791 

Wesley was educated at the Charterhouse and at Christ- 
church, Oxford He obtained a fellowship at Lincoln in 1726, 
and held it till his marriage in 1751 As early as 1729 he 
distinguished himself at the University as the Icifder of the 
“Methodist societ) Under the influence of Whitefield, he 
took to field preaching (1739), becoming the greatest of 
itinerant ministers, and not only a religious but a literary 
power among the working classes of Britain The first 
“conversation or conference of his preachers was held in 
London, 1744 It was for his preachers that most of his 
numerous works were compiled He wrote against the 
anti-taxation movement in the American colonies, 

In his long and labonous life he is said to have travelled 
250,000 miles, and to have delivered 40,000 sermons Horace 
Walpole thought him “as evidently an actor as Garrick , 
while Scott, who heard him in 1782, admired his “ many 
excellent stones , but thought him “tooeoloqmal 

Letter 53 John Wesley to John King 

The “ overseer of the Methodists was a copious letter 
wnter Most of the letters preserved are short and wnUen 
on a half-sheet They deal generally with the religious 
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cxpcncnce of converts and with the work of the preachers 
They arc invanablj \cry plain spoken “I never think of 
my stjle at all,’ Wesley says, "but just set down the words 
that come first His letters are nch in shrewd advice Many 
of them, like this letter to John King — a preacher in Amenca 
— must have brought the blood to the reader's check Wives 
of preachers, who left dirtj houses behind them, were not 
allowed to escape Wesley called them “sluts' His post 
ages must have been a heavy item of expenditure, as an 
ordinary letter cost tenpence, and very rarely did he get a 
“ frank from a peer or a member of Parliament (Sec 
Appendix ) 

Near Leeds July 28, 1775 

My Dear Brother, — 

Always take advice or reproof as a favour 
It IS the surest mark of love 

I advised you once, and you took it as an affront, 
nevertheless I will do it once more 
Scream no more, at the peril of your soul God 
now warns you by me, tvhom He has set over 
you 

Speak as earnestly cis you can, but do not scream 
Speak with all your heart, but with a moderate 
voice It was said of our Lord, “He shall not 
cry", the word properly means, He shall not 
scream Herein be a follower of me, as I am of 
Chnst I often speak loud, often vehemently, but 
I never scream, I never strain myself I dare not 
I know It would be a sin against God and my own 
soul Perhaps one reason why that good man, 
Thomas Walsh, yea and John Manners too, were 
in such gne-yous darkness before they died, was 
because they shortened their own lives 
O John, pray for an advisable and teachable 
temperl By nature you are very far from it you 
are stubborn and headstrong 'Your last letter was 
written m-R very wrong spirit. Tfyou cannot take 
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advice from others, surely you might take it from 
your affectionate brother, 

John Wesley. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 

1709-1784 

The greatest literary dictator of any agfe was the son of 
a Lichfield bookseller For fifty years his life was a fight 
with poverty He had to leave Oxford (Pembroke College) 
without taking a degree After an attempt to make a living 
for himself and his wife by teaching, he went with David 
Gamck, one of his pupils, to London (1737) His satire 
London was published the next year, and the Life of Savage 
in 1744. He began his colossal undertaking, the compilation 
of his Dictionary, in 1747 Dunng the years 1750 to 1752 he 
issued the Rambler The grant of a pension of £300 per 
annum bj Lord Bute in 1762 freed hinf from want for tlie rest 
of his life. When a fuss was made by critics and political 
opponents over the granting of this, Johnson ^d, as he 
laughed at the noise, that he wished his pension were twice 
as large and the noise twice as great In 1764 he founded 
the “Literary Club , which met at the Turks Head, and 
lasted till recent years 


Letter 54, Samuel Johnson to James 
Boswell 

The histone meeting between Johnson and Boswell took 
place in May, 1763, at the shop of Davies, the bookseller 
From their very first mterview Boswell mai 3 ff notes of their 
conversations Boswell wished to stay in London, but his 
father. Lord Auchinleck, threatened to disinhent him if he 
did not go on with his studies Boswell, therefore, went to 
Utrecht and travelled on the Continent, pa) mg his famous 
visit to Corsica m 1765 In 1768 he published his Account of 
Corsica, the first part being histoncal, followed by a short 
ively description of the tour 
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Brichtiij iMsroNh, 9)1769 

Dfar Sir, — 

Why do >ou charge me with unkmdness? 
I have omitted nothing tliat could do you good, 
or give you pleasure, unless it be that I have 
forborne to tell you my opinion of your Account 
of Corsica I believe my opinion, if you think well 
of my judgment, might have given you pleasure, 
but when it is considered how much vanity is ex- 
cited by praise, I am not sure that it would have 
done you good Your History is like other his- 
tones, but your Journal is in a very high degree 
cunous and delightful There is between the his- 
tory and the journal that difference which there 
will always be found between notions borrowed 
from without, and notions generated within Your 
history was copied from books, your journal rose 
out of your own experience and observation You 
express injages which operated strongly upon your- 
self, and you have impressed them with great force 
upon your readers I know not whether I could 
name any narrative by which curiosity is better 
excited, or better gratified 

J am glad tliat you are going to be married, and 
as I wish you well in things of less importance, wish 
you well with proportionate ardour in this crisis 
of your life What I can contribute to your happi- 
ness, I should be very unwilling to withhold, for 
I have ahvays loved and valued you, and shall love 
you and value still more, as you become more re- 
gular and useful, effects which a happy marriage 
will hardly fail to produce 

I do not find that I am likely to come back very 
soon, from this place I shall, perhaps, stay a fort- 
night longer, and a fortnight is a long time to 
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a lover absent from his mistress Would a for- 
night ever have an end? 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, 

Sam Johnson 

Letter 55 Samuel Johnson to James 
Boswell 

Los DOS, Fehntary 22, 177'^ 

Dear Sir, — 

I have read your kind letter much more than 
the elegant Pindar which it accompanied I am 
always glad to 6nd myself not forgotten, and to 
be forgotten by you would give me great uneasi- 
ness My northern fnends have never been un- 
kind to me I have from you, dear Sir, testimonies 
of affection, which I have not often been able to 
e\cite, and Dr Beattie rates the testimony which 
I was desirous of paying to his ment, much higher 
than I should ha\ e thought it reasonable to expect- 

I have heard of your masquerade What says 
j our synod to such innovations? I am not studiously 
scrupulous, nor do I think a masquerade either evul 
in Itself, or very likely to be the occasion of evil, 
yet as the world thinks it a very’^ licentious relaxa- 
tion of manners, I would not have been one of the 
firsi masquers in a country w'here no masquerade 
had ever been before 

A new edition of my' great Diction"ary is pnnted, 
from a copy which 1 w'as persuaded to revise, but 
ha\ing made no preparation, I was able to do very' 
little Some superfluities I ha%e expunged, and 
some faults I ha%e rorrertcd, and here and .there 
haie scattered a remark, but tiie mam fabnc of 
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the work remains ^ it was 1 had looked %ery 
little into It since I wrote it, and 1 think, I found it 
full as often better, as worse, than I expected 
Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel, 
a quarrel, I think, irreconcilable Dr Goldsmith 
has a new comedy which is expected in the spnng 
No name is yet given it The chief diversion 
anses from a stratagem by which a lover is made 
to mistake his future father-in-law’s house for an 
inn This, you see, borders upon faice The dia- 
logue IS quick and gay, and the incidents are so 
prepared as not to seem improbable 
I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intro- 
mission, because I yet think the arguments on 
your side unanswerable But you seem, I think, 
to say that you gained reputation even by your 
defeat, and reputation you will daily gain, if you 
keep Lord Auchinleck’s precept in your mind, and 
endeavour to consolidate in your mind a firm and 
regular system of law, instead of picking up occa- 
sional fragments 

My health seems in general to improve, but I 
have been troubled for many weeks with a vexa- 
tious catarrh, which is sometimes sufficiently dis- 
tressful I have not found any great effects from 
bleeding and physic, and am afraid that I must 
expect help from bnghter days and softer air 
Write to me now and then, and when any good 
befells you, make haste and let me know it, for 
no one will rSioice at it more than, dear Sir, your 
most humble servant 

Sam Johnson 

You continue to stand very high in the favour of 
Mrs Thrale 
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Letter 56 Saiiuel Johnson to 
James Macpherson 

The following’, with Letters 57 and 70, gives echoes of one 
of the greatest literary storms of the eighteenth centary, the 
controversy on the poems of Ossian This -will be referred 
to more fully later on, in connection with David Hume. 
Macpherson s Ftngal was issued in London, 1762 After his 
journey to the Hebrides, Johnson stoutly denied the existence 
of any Gaehc onginals such as Macpherson alleged for his 
poem Macpherson sent Johnson a challenge. In rqilj, John- 
son sent the following note, and bought a stout oak stick 

Mr jAiiES Macpherson, — 

I received your foolish and impudent 
letter. Any violence offered me I shall do my 
best to repel, and what I cannot do for myself, 
the law shall do for me I hope I shall not be 
deterred from detecting -vthat J think a cheat by 
the menaces of a rufBan 

What would you have me retract? *1 thought 
your book an imposture, I think it an imposture 
still For this opinion I have g^ven my reasons 
to the public, vhich I here dare you to refute 
Your rage I defy Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable: and what I hear 
of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to 
what you shall say, but to vhat you shall prove 
You may pnnt this if you will 


Saai Johnson. 
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Lettlr 57, Samuel Johnson to 
James Boswell 

February 7 , >779 

My Dear Boswell, — 

I am surprised that, knowing as you do the 
disposition of your countrymen to tell lies in favour 
of each other, you can be at all affected by any re- 
ports that circulate among them Maepherson never 
in his life offered me a sight of any onginal, or of 
any evidence of any kind , but thought only of in- 
timidating me by noise and threats, till my last 
answer, — that I would not be deterred from detect- 
ing what I thought a cheat, by the menaces of a 
ruffian — put an end to our correspondence 
The state of the question is this He, and Dr 
Blair, whom I consider as deceived, say, that he 
copied the poem fnjm old manuscripts His copies, 
if he had them, and I believe him to have none, are 
nothing * Where are the manuscripts? They can 
be showm if tlicy exist, but they were never shown 
De von extstenttbus et non appare7iUbiis^ says our 
law, cadem est ratxo No man has a claim to credit 
upon his own word, when better evidence, if he had 
it, may be easily produced But, so far as we can 
find, the Erse language was never written till very 
lately for the purposes of religion A nation that 
cannot write, or a language that was never written, 
has no manusenpts , 

But whatever he has he never offered to show 
If old manuscripts should now be mentioned, I 
should, unless there were more evidence than can 
be easily had, suppose them another proof of Scotch 
conspiracy in national falsehood. Do not censure 
the fexpression , you know it to be true 
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My compliments to Madam and Veronica 1 am, 
Sir, your most humble servant- 

Sam Johnson 

Letter 58 Samuel Johnson to 
James Boswell 

April 8 , 1780 

Dear Sir — 

Well, I had resolved to send you the Ches- 
terfield letter, but I wnll wnte once again without 
It- Never impose tasks upon mortals To require 
two things IS the way to hav^e them both undone 

For the difficulties which you mention in your 
affairs, I am sorry, but difficulty is now v'er^- 
general; it is not therefore less grievous, for there 
IS less hope of help I pretend not to give }ou 
advice, not knowing the state pf your affairs, and 
general counsels about prudence and frugality 
would do you little good You are, however, in 
the right not to increase your own perplexity by 
a journey hither; and 1 hope that by staying at 
home you will please your father. 

Poor dear Beauclerk — ncc, ut soles, dabis j oca, 
His wit and his follj, his acuteness and malicious- 
ness, his merriment and reasoning, are now over 
Such another will not often be found among man- 
kind He directed himself to be buned bj the side 
of his mother, an instance of tenderness which I 
hardly expected He has left his children to the 
care of Ladv Di, and if she dies, of Mr I^ng- 
ton, and of Mr Lcircster, his relation, and a man 
of good character His librarv’’ has been offered 
o sale to the Russian ambassador 

Dr Perev', notvathsLanding all the noise of the 
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newspapers, has had no literary loss. Clothes and 
movables were burnt to the value of about ;^ioo, 
but his papers, and I think hi's books, were all pre- 
sen'cd 

Poor Mr Thrale has been in extreme danger 
from an apoplectical disorder, and recovered, be- 
yond the expectation of his physicians, he is 
now at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and 
Mrs Thrale and Miss are with him 

Having told you what has happened to your 
friends, let me say something to you of yourself 
You arc always complaining of melancholy, and 
I conclude from those complaints that you are 
fond of It No man talks of that which he is 
desirous to conceal, and every man desires to con- 
ceal that of which he is ashamed Do not pretend 
to deny it, mantfestum habcmus furetn, make it 
an invariable and obligatory law to yourself, never 
to mention your own mental diseases, if you are 
never to speak of them you will think on them 
but little, and if you think little of them, they 
will molest you rarely When you talk of them, 
It IS plain that you want either praise or pity, 
for praise there is no room, and pity will do you 
no good , therefore, from this hour speak no more, 
think no more, about them 

Your transaction with Mrs Stewart gave me 
great satisfaction , I am much obliged to you for 
your attention Do not lose sight of her, your 
countenance may be of great credit, and of con- 
sequence of great advantage to her The memory 
of her brother is yet fresh in my mind, he was an 
ingenious and worthy man 

Please to make my compliments to your lady 
and to the young ladies I should like to see 
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them, pretty loves I am, dear Sir, yours affec- 
tionately, 

Sam Johnson 

Letter 59 Samuel Johnson to 
James Boswell 

March 14, 1781 

Dear Sir, 

I hoped you had got nd of all this hypocrisy 
of misery What have you to do with hberty^ and 
necessity? Or what more than to hold your tongne 
about It? Do not doubt but I shall be most heartily 
glad to see you here again, for 1 love eveiy part 
about you but your affectation of distress 

I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid 
up for }ou a load of cop), all out of order, so that 
It will amuse you a long time to set it right Come 
to me, m) dear Bo/Jty, and Idt us be as happy as 
we can We w'lll go again to the Mitre, and talk 
uid times over 

1 am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

Sam Johnson 

Letter 60 Samuil Johnson to the 
Earl oi Chfstireield 

This IS prob-ibtj the most fimmis letter in Iitcmtiirc \1 
the su)07cstion of Dod'-Icj, the bookseller, Johnson sent to 
CliestcrfirW in 1747 the prospectus of his Chtsler- 

field nt that time Secretars of St itc, mss the tiriret of ninny 
s fine lilmr) appcnl, and contented Iiims, If with sending' 
Johnson £to The stom o'" Johnsons being kep sentinf. in 
th' great mins jinlr clnmfjer, nrhilc Co'Iet Cibljer Mas 
admitted without ('e, u m-is denied bv Johnson limisejf At 
the sn-ie time, the pitronsgc o'" s grrsl lord shoii'd hixe 
meant more thm jCtn to i^nus in n-ed, and when, at the 
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conclusion of the henvy tnsk, Chesterfield made fnendly 
overtures, Johnson nipped them in the bud with this letter 
It IS pleasant to know that Lord Chesterfield bore no malice 
to the writer He e\en showed the letter to Dodsle), point- 
ing’ out the severest phrases Probably his knowledg'e of 
human nature told him this was the only way to counter 
such a mastcrl} rebuff 

February , l^ss 

My Lord, — 

I have been lately informed by the proprietor 
of the World, that two papers, in which my Dic- 
tionar)’^ iS recommended to the pubhek, were wntten 
by your Lordship To be so distinguished, is an 
honour, which, being very little accustomed to 
favours from the great, I know not well how to 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge 
When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the 
rest of mankind, hy the enchantment of your 
address, and could not forbear to wish that I 
might boast myself Ze vatnqueur du vavnqueur 
de la ierre — that I might obtain that regard for 
which I saw the world contending, but I found 
my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue 
It When I had once addressed your Lordship 
in publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess 
I had done all that I could, and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, /be it ever so 
little • ' 

Seven years, my Lord ^ have "now past, since I 
waited in your outward poms, or was repulsed 
from your door, during 'iich time I have been 
pushing on my work through diflBculties, of which 
It IS useless to complain, and have brought it at 
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last to the verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance, one vord of encouragement, or one 
smile of favour Such treatment I did not expect, 
for 1 nCAer had a Patron before The shepherd 
in Vhrgil grew at last acquainted with Lo've, and 
founa him a native of the rocks 

Is not a Patron, m'v Lord, one who looks wnth 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help’ The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
earh, had been kind; but it has been delated till 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjo\ it. till I am 
solitary , and cannot impart it, till 1 am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no \er\ cynical 
aspent} not to confess obligations where no benefit 
has been recened, or to be unwilling that the 
public!- should consider me ,as owing that to a 
Patron, which Protidence has enabled me to do 
for mjself 

Ha\ing earned on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to anv favourer of learning, I shall 
not be disappointed though I should conclude ii, 
if less be possible, with less, for 1 ha\e been long 
wakened from that dre.am of hope, in which I once 
boasied maself with so much exultation, 

Lord 

Vonr Lordshi a s most humble, 

m^'^i obedient's“rvant, 
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Letter 62 Samuel Johnson to Mrs Thrale 

In 1765 Johnson made the acquaintance of the Thrales, a 
wcalthj tnmilv wfh vhich he was henceforth to be closely 
associated Mr Thrale was " one of the most cmment 
brewers in England , and came to enjoy Johnsons genuine 
respect He was some sixteen jears older than his wife, 

T Welsh ladj w:hose maiden name was Hester Salusburj 
Apparentlj the mamagc had been one of convenience, and 
the vvife sought in literature a solace for the want of her hus- 
band s affection In figare she was short, plump, and bnsk , 
in mind she was a “hvelj-, feather-headed ladj, with a good 
deal of natural wnt and a perfect confidence in the exercise 
of it She had in addition sufficient general culture to ap 
prcciatc Johnson and to plav a fair part in conversation 
Callmg one daj on Johnson and finding him in a mood of 
deep melanchoU, the Thrales begged him to come to their 
CO intiy house at Streatham For sixteen years a room wras 
kept alwajs read} for him, either here or at their town house 
in Southwark. This resort secured to Johnson most of the 
comfort of his closing tears Mrs. Thrale was at this time 
about twentv four, while Johnson was fiftj-five His attitude 
toward her was a mixture of the father and the admirer “ M> 
mistrals was his playful title for her He addrciyied to her 
little poems, and gave her good advice. Her flattering ways 
won confidences from him, and be told her much of his physical 
and mental sufferings But he tool the measure of botli 
fairly Speaking of hu*-band and wife, he said “It is a 
great mistake to suppose that she is above him in hlerarv 
attainments. She is more flipipant, but he has ten tiroes her 
Ituaming he is a regular scholar, but b'r learning is that of 
a schoo'bov in one of the lower forms ” Boswell and Mrs. 
Thrale in sp te o*' Johnson s kindly efforts, had no liking for 
each o’her Afler Jolinson » death, and before the appear- 
ance of Boswells Lift Mrs T^irole published Antrdotfi 
pf thr la'e Sanue' /chnsm, -D , dunr^ thr last hsmty 
ytars 0/ hts hft of which ih U^oe o'" the first edition svas 
so'd on the day of issue. ^ , 

s :amrLD] Od 17. 17S1 

DEAni.5 T Dear Lad'v, — 

Your O’^ford letter followed me hither, 
with Ltchfitid put upon the direction in the place 
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of Oxford, and was received at the same time as 
the letter wntteti next after it All is therefore 
well 

Queeney is a niughty captious g^rl, that will not 
write because I did not remember to ask her Pray 
tell her that I ask her now, and that I depend upon 
her for the history of her own time 
Poor Lucy’s illness has left her very deaf, and, 
1 think, very inarticulate I can scarcely make her 
understand me, and she can hardly make me under- 
stand her So here are merry doings But she 
seems to like me better than she did She eats 
very little, but does not fall away. 

Mrs Cobb and Peter Garnck are as you left 
them Garrick’s legatees at this place are very 
angry that they receive nothing Things are not 
quite nght, though we are so far from London 
Mrs Aston is ju^t as I left her She walks no 
worse , but I am afraid speaks less distinctly as to 
her utterance Her mind is untouched She eats 
too little, and wears away The extenuation is her 
only bad symptom She was glad to see me 

That naughty girl Queeney, now she is in my 
head again, how could she think that I did not 
wish to hear from her, a dear sweet. — But he must 
suffer who can love 

All here is gloomy, a faint struggle with the 
tediousness of time , a doleful confession of present 
misery, and the approach seen and felt of what is 
most dreaded “and most shunned But such is the 
lot of man 

I am, dearest Madam, 

Your, &c , 

Sam Johnson 
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Letter 63 Samuel Johnson to Mrs Prozzi. 

nnl" Thrale died, having: appointed Johnson 

e of h^is executors, and left hun a legacy of £200 For a 
irae Johnson \vas full of importance over his new office of 
direcUng the fortunes of a brewery containing the “poten- 
Uali^ of growing nch bejond the dreams of aTOtice’ But 
^e busmess was shortly sold for ;ei35,ooo In June, 17S4. 
rs. Thrale (now aged fortj-four) was married at Bath to 
ignor 102ZI, an Italian music master Johnson w^ greatly 
shMked Md tn^ h.s utmost to prevent Uie union In ^ain 
Poor Thrale, he tvrote, •<! thought that either her virtue 
or her vice would have restrained her from such a mamage 


Madam,- 

If I interpret your letter right, you are 
ignominiously married if it is yet undone, let us 
once rnore together If you have abandoned 
your children and your religion, God forgive your 
wickedness, if you have forfeited your fame and 
your countr)', may your folly do no further mis- 
c lef If the last act is yet to do, I who have loved 
you, esteemed you, reverenced you, and served you, 
I who long thought you the first of womankind, 
entreat that, before your fate is irrevocable, I may 
once more see you I was, I once was. Madam, 
most truly jours, 

Sam Johnson 


I vill come do^vn, if you will permit it ^ 

1 *^'= fonowioe rrply - ‘(BatliJ, Julv ^ 1784. , Sir - 

rcccYTd from } ou >0 routh n Ictttr In'rtrpl} to one which wa. 
nf n , , , , , ^ ixapectluUy wntten, that I mn forced to desire the cooduBon 

*° <»°hnac no loneer The birth of mv 
jeei^ husband u not mesner than that of my Cmt h« senhments are not meanert 
to^fessiOT a not meaner and ha supenonty in what be professes actnowledfed 
nfii, of fortune, th'o. that a ipnomuuous the chameter 

-blTb ^ ^ to Bich an epithet. The rel.eion to 

Iriv adherent wm I hope teaeh him lo forpee 

m.iJt, he has not deserved mme w.U 1 hope rnahte me to bear then? at once 
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Lktter 64 Samuel Johnson to Mrs Piozzi 

In spite of her friends cavils and Johnson s dismal fore- 
bodings, Mrs. Piorzi s marnage proved thoroughly happj 
Piozzi was good-hearted and gentecL He settled in England, 
and soon reconciled her family and friends to himself His 
wife outlived him by twelve years, dying at the age of eighty- 
one Johnson evidently felt that in his previous burst cf indig- 
nation he had gone too far, and in the following letter be tries 
to malce some amends Mrs Piozzi informs us that she re- 
plied affectionately Her letter, however, is missing, and 
the friendship was not resumed Dunng the few remaining 
months of Johnson s life, the Piozzis lived abroad 


Londok, 8, 1784. 

Dear Madam, — 

What you have done, however I may 
lament it, I have no pretence to resent, as it has 
not been mjunous to me I therefore breathe out 
one sigh more of tenderness, perhaps useless, but 
at least sincere I wish that God may grant you 
every bleSsing, that you may be happy m this 
world for its short continuance, and eternally 
happy in a better state, and whatever I can con- 
tribute to your happiness I am very ready to repay, 
for that kindness which soothed twenty years of a 
life radically wretched 

Do not think slightly of the advice which I now 
presume to offer Prevail upon Mr Piozzi to settle 

digfmtj and patjcoce. To hear that I hare forfeited xny fame indeed the 
e^^test insult 1 ever yet received. Huse is as OQSuUicd as snow or 1 should 
thmfc it unworth> ofhim who must henceforth protect Ih I write by the coach the 
teorc speedDj and eftectually to prevent your commp^ hither Perhttpshy m> fame 
(*Uid I hope It U so) you mean onI> that c^cbntj which is a considcralton of a 
lower kind I care for that only os it mA> ^ve pleasure to mj husband 
auid hu fhendt. Farcwdl, dear Sir and accept my best wishes. You hart 
always commanded my esteem and long: enjoyed the fruits of a friendship nnvr 
"^^fringed by one harth expretsxon on durmg troeniy years of famduir 

inUt Sever did I offose your rciU nor can your un in e rt ied sevenJy lesser 

WO rtffard but till >*00 have changed your optmon of Mr Pioziu let us converse 
ao more. God bless you.’* 
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in England jou may live here with more dignity 

^ secunty; your rank 

will be higher, and your fortune more under your 
own eye I desire not to detail all my reasons, but 
eveiy argument of prudence and interest is for 
England, and only some phantoms of imagina- 
tion seduce you to Italy I am afi^id, however, 
that my counsel is vain, yet I have eased my heart 
by giving It 

When Queen Mary took the resolution of shel- 
tenng herself in England, the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, attempPng to dissuade her, attended on 
journey j and when they came to the irremeable 
str^m that separated the two Kingdoms, walked 
by her side into the water, in the middle of which 
he seized her bndle, and with earnestness proper- 
on to her danger and his own affection pressed 
her to return The Queen w^nt forward —If the 
parallel reaches thus far, may it go no farther — 
•tne tears stand in my eyes * 

f Derbyshire, and hope to be 

lollowed by your good wishes. 

For I am, with great affection. 

Your &c , 

Sam Johnson 

Letter 65 Samuel Johnson to his Mother 

In January, 1759, Johnsons mother died ""at the ace of 
ninety Johnson was tenderly attached to her, and deeplj 
regretted that he could not be with her in her last lUness. 
^ong the most touching: letters in our languag-e are the' 
three ^wrote her at this time, of which the following: is the 
^ They were enclosed m letters to his step-daughter, Luc\ 
Sorter, who lived with her Johnson was at this time writing 
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the Idler essajs, which ippcarcd every Saturday, and his 
literary work tied him to London But, though he could not 
get to Lichfield, he sent generous contnbutions To provide 
for the funeral expenses, he composed Hasselas, Pnnce of 
Abysstma, writing it in the evenings of one week, and send 
ing to the press each portion as it was wntten The book- 
sellers paid him ;Cioo, with a further on the appearance 
of a second edition 

Jan 20, 1759. 

Dear honoured Mother, — 

Neither your condition nor your character 
make it fit for me to say much You have been 
the best mother, and I believe the best woman in 
the world I thank you for your indulgence to me, 
and beg forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and 
all that I have omitted to do well God grant you 
His Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting 
happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake Amen Lord 
Jesus receive your spint. Amen 

I am, dear, dear mother, 

Your dutiful son, 

Sam Johnson 

Letter 66 Samuel Johnson to Jane Langton 

Among Johnson s youthful fnends was Bennet Langton, an 
Oxford man, scholarly, genial, of good family, in figure so 
tall and slender as to be compared to the stork m Raphael s 
cartoon “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes ' Johnsons 
nickname for him was Lanky After Langton s marriage in 
1770, his wife*nd children came in for a share of the philoso- 
phers lively affection One of the daughters was Johnsons 
godchild, and to her, in her seventh jear, the following letter 
was penned “in a large round hand, nearlj resembling printed 
characters NoUiing could better reveal the gentle heart 
hidden under the uncouth extenor of the man whom Gray 
onpe called “the Great Bear For some days before the 
letter was w ritten he had been suffenng acutely from dropsy 
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My Dearest Miss Jenny,- 

c:n Jnn^ ^ has been 

answered, but, when I am 

for vni ^ ^*^ays Y’-nte plain enougfh 

vouTn J ^ that 

you wnte so well, and hope that you mind your 

vou iiQPf r^pected, and your needle will find 

JTd Wh '''f^en you do not care to 

r^d When you are a little older, I hope you will 

all ATtth^^"V" arithmetic, Ld, above 

sa,; vnn ‘^^^efully 

say your prayers, and read your Bible 

I am, my dear, your most humble servant, 

Sam Johnson 


JAMES BOSWELL 

1740-1795 

to Tohn«inn m r ® ^ongf-dcsircd introduction 

first H ^ From tl.cr 

Johnson himsrir'^ ^ cnreful notes of their consersations, 

BosiscH would h'TsT'l'ikfd’fo**’'' “P I journ-'l 

father I^rH \ u f , “ ‘ 'n Lokdon but Ins 

he J d.smhent him unless 

hum^nr!^ describes him as “tert pood- 

t7<is con^mil published his Jrrnna/ of the island in 

Sa^d ^L, h-s liierarj 

l^mc and Johnson s society \fter many amatory adtenlurrZ 
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Boswell married his cousin, Margaret Montgomene, a sensible 
and amiable woman (Nov , 1769) A long blank ensued m 
his correspondence with Johnson, and they had no meeting 
until March, 1772 In the following year Boswell was elected 
a member of the famous Literary Club 


I-ETTER 67 James Boswell to Samuel 
Johnson 

Though Boswell plumed himself upon bis association with 
“Dictionary Johnson ’ , his enthusiasm was not shared by his 
relatives. His wife, like his father, could not appreciate his 
romantic devotion His father called it “pinning himself to 
the tail of an auld Dominie Happily for the world, Bos- 
well, in spite of his weakness and shallowness, had too large 
a sympathy and too quick a sense of literary proportion to 
falter in his allegiance. " Wonderful as it is”, says Grade, 
“ that a man so compact of folly and vanity, so childish and 
so weak as Boswell, should have produced a book which has 
enforced tlie admiration of the world, yet we need not explain 
that book as a literary miracle Its success is achieved by the 
usual means— insight, sjjmpathy, skill, and perseverance ' 


* Sunday, September 30, 1764 

My ever dear and much-respected Sir, — 

You know ray solemn enthusiasm of mind 
You love me for it, and I respect myself for it, 
because in so far I resemble Mr Johnson You 
will be agreeably surprised, when you learn the 
reason of my wnting this letter I am at Wittcm- 
berg m Saxony I am in the old church where 
the Reformation was first preached, and where 
some of the Reformers he interred I cannot re- 
sist the serious pleasure of writing to Mr Johnson 
from the tomb of Melanchthon. My p.iper rrsts 
upon the grave-stone of that great and good man, 
who was undoubtedly the worthiest of all the re- 
formers He wished to reform abuses which had 
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been introduced into the Church, but had no 
pnvate resentment to g’ratify So mild was he, 
that when his aged mother consulted him with 
anxiety on the perplexing disputes of the times, 
he advised her “to keep to the old religion ” At 
this tomb, then, my ever dear and respected fnendl 
I vow to thee an eternal attachment. It shall be 
my study to do what I can to render your life 
happy and if you die before me, I shall endeavour 
to do honour to your memory, and, elevated by the 
remembrance of you, persist in noble piety hlay 
Lxod, the father of all beings, ever bless you I and 
may you continue to love your most affectionate 
friend, and devoted servant, James Boswell 


HENRY FIELDING 

« 707 - >754 

Fielding’, whose father was an armj officer, afterwards 
General Fielding, was contemporarj with Pitt and Fox at 
Eton After stud^ ing lar\ at Lej den, he lived an irregul'ir 
life in London, supporting himself wnting plays, in which 
he imitated Congreve His Tom Thumb (1730) was a clever 
burlesque of the popular playwrights of his daj, and won the 
admiration of Swaft, stirring e\cn him to audible laughter 
After his mamage wath Charlotte Cradock Fielding turned 
seriously to the law and was called to the Bar m 1740 In 
this jear the popularity of Pamela, which amused him b^ its 
sentimentalism, led him to attempt a parodj which — amaz- 
ing fate for an essaj in caricature 1 — del eloped into Joseph 
Andreses His last no\el, Amelia, in the heroine of which he 
gn\c a portrait of his wafe Charlotte, is said to have brought 
him £1000 Dr Johnson read this through wathout stopping, 
}et described Fielding as a “ Darren rascal 
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Letter 68 Henry Fielding to the 
Hon George Lyttelton 

It was by the influence of his old schoolfellow, the Hon 
George Lyttelton (aftenvards Baron Lyttelton), that Fielding 
was appointed Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, sitting at 
the court in Bow Street. In recognition of this kindness, he 
dedicated his novel Tom Jones to this patron When Mr 
Lyttelton followed Fielding in taking a second wife, the novel- 
ist, who was always warm-hearted in fnendship, wrote the 
subjoined letter In 1753 Fielding fully justified his appoint- 
ment to the magistracy by his skill and energy m breaking up 
gangs of robbers in London George Dyttelton (1709-1773) 
was m youth a fnend of Pope, ^and was prominent in the 
opposition to Walpole He became Lord of the Treasury in 
the Broad Bottom Administration (1744) His reputation was 
that of a man of integrity, amiable and benevolent, but Ches- 
terfield holds him up as a warning to his son because of his 
“ distinguished inattention and awkwardness " 

Bow Street, August 29, 1749 

Sir, — . 

Permit me to bring up the rear of your 
friends in ‘paying my compliments of congratu- 
lation on your late happy nuptials There may, 
perhaps, be seasons when the rear may be as 
honourable a post in friendship as in war, and 
if so, such certainly must be every time of joy and 
felicity Your present situation must be full of 
bliss, and so will be, I am confident, your future 
life from the same fountain Nothing can equal 
the excellent character your lady bears amongst 
those of her own sex, and I never yet knew them 
speak well of*a woman who did not deser\'e their 
good words How admirable is your fortune in 
the matrimonial lottery' I will venture to say 
there is no man alive who exults more in this, or 
in any other happiness that can attend you, than 
myself, and you ought to believe me from the 
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jme reason that fhily persuades me of the salts- 
tL,c receive from any happiness of mine, 

IS reason is that you must be sensible hov much 
ot It 1 owe to your goodness, and there iS a great 

though I believe it second 
to that of benevolence; for of all the delights upon 

tn, equal the raptures which a good 

^ conferring happiness on those whom 
we think worthy of it This is the sweetest in- 
power, and I solemnly protest I never 
tVio 1 power more than a feu days ago, for 

frnm^th ^ ^ whom I love, the more, perhaps, 
from the esteem I know he bears you than any 

. This man is in love with a young 

r^ture of the most apparent worth who returns 
his affections Nothing is wanting to make two 
people extremely blest, but a 
moderate portion of the greatest of human evils, 

"o called by 

Jvines, whose word is the rather to be taken as 

Z conversant with this 

philosophers were The name 
^oo^e, to whom you kindly des- 
tined the laurel, which, though it hath long been 
ithered, may not probably soon drop from the 
row o Its present possessor But there is an^ 

P ace tff much the same value now vacant 
IS that of deputy licenser to the stage Be not 
offended at this hint, for though I will own it 
pu ent enough in one who hatlf so many ob- 
iptions of his own to you to venture to recom- 
mend another man to your favour, yet impudence 
h R possibly be a virtue when exerted on 

e a ° ^ nend: at least I am the less ashamed 
1 * as I have known men remarkable for the 


FlrtDJKf;__STLRN,. , 

htgl. .n p„1.„ 1' yo'^ -s 

bnd a man m whom I L r ^ I 

discover no want but UiS of^H '"t'macy, 

tinned I beg yo^ f evU above men- 

making my compliments to honour of 

and believe me to be with thJ 
spect, and gratitude Sir vr, 'ffbest esteem, re- 
obedient, humble servant/ obliged, most 

Hi:nry Fielding 


^LAURENCE STERNE 

'713-1768 

"vs-arv"” '5' •“ »'”" e^tn. 

- Wlo«.n^ the rc^ment, hLcc S '■^'= '"-<= 

®°ld.ers and barrack l.fc, dep.cWd . h™ of 

Toby „nd Corporal Tnm A the r. P°rtra,ts of Uncle 

Jesus College, Gxmbridpc, a^ a sLT f ‘"""b he entered 

bccamc Prcbendai^ f| York H^re i? '^°'''«h.re, Ld 

ul >ears in comfortable circumsfnn unevent- 

his relaxations being “ boobs as a country parson 

1759 thaUhefssued the’firet"^; 

Shandj,, ahich produced an 7 ^rtslram 

bw the hon of l^ndon soc.etj made 

*ughter. tell the stoiy of the remn P^bhshed bj his 

h^ The failure of h^hLlth d^ovTCToT'’^ 
sL appeared the ninth and la.sr , ttalj 

fj'n’iy. and m ,768. three aeeks h J 
^‘'""nental Journey ^ before his death, Uie 
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Letter 69 Laurence Sterne to 
David Garrick 

tie ratUe of com creation iimself It sug-gests 

uig: their succesqivf* ^ * *u three people are add 

without reea-d for tr^ " utions to a discussion or narrative 
thing ahS 1 ^af^r ^he surprising 
and unexpected m I'to ' utterlj colloquial, so jerkj 
“Chaouc ^ U S intell.ibli 

clear vehicle tor the cn sense, it is a perfectlv 

remarks Mr ’ 

say so much m a few words ^ 


foul ^fal ^ ^ Gamck J — my dear fnend ' 

^^nd sn fiin hurts a hair of your headi 

letter had nn7^ ^ sentiment, that my 

mfnutes ‘he post-office ten 

recall it ^ sent to 

SlSndvl'Trvr rH "^^ly to blame, 

on mv ha ri <3tioth I, leaning with my head 

delicacy m" the^affair^'^G'"^^ ^ 

has anv i^fr? Garnck’s nerves, (if he 

thv own h’ ^ delicately spun as 

thL knrvw^^^ sentiments as honest and fnendly, 

wilt thn ‘h^*^ loves thee — why 

wilt thou hazard him a moment’s pain? Puppjl 

Glanced T”*"' ^tc\ and I 

wav^W “P J say yoar 

and rrr*d t not Stated so much to your honour 
and credit, as I had passed the account before, 

reL.lJ^ ^ Ti^ lamented truth, that I ne^er 
me exppn^^ h 1 ^^‘^ers your friendship meant 

late vni ^ J St in Pans OI how I congratu- 

y Or t e anxiety the world has, and con- 
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tinues to be under, for your return Return — 
return to the few who love you, and the thousands 
who admire you The moment you set your foot 
upon your stage — markl I tell it you, by some 
magic, irresisted power, eveiy fibre about your 
heart will vibrate afresh, and as strong and feel- 
ingly as ever Nature, with Gloiy at her back, 
will light up the torch within you, and there is 
enough of it left, to heat and enlighten the world 
these many, many, many years 

Heaven be praised I (I utter it from my soul) that 
your lady and Minerva, is in a condition to walk to 
Windsor — full rapturously will I lead the graceful 
pilgnm to the temple, where I will sacrifice with 
the purest incense to her, but you may worship 
with me, or not, ’twill make no difference either 
in the truth or warmth of my devotion , still, (after 
all I have seen) I stilj maintain her peerless 
Powell — good heaven I give me some one with 
less smoke tind more fire There are those, who, 
like the Pharisees, still think they shall be heard 
for speaking Come — come away, my dear 

Garnck, and teach us another lesson 

Adieu 1 — I love you dearly — and your lady better 
— not hobihorsically — but most sentimentally and 
affectionately — for I am yours, (that is, if you never 
say another word about ) -with all the senti- 

ments of love and friendship you deserve from 
me 
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DAVID HUME 

i7» 1-1776 

Hume was a native of Edinburgh and a student of law in 
iLs universitj After his college career, he spent three j ears 
in literary studies in France. The Treatise on Human Nature, 
his most stnking achievement, appeared in 1739. His con- 
temporarj fame rested mainly on his elaborate History of 
Great Britain, which was published between the jears 1754 
and 1762. He attained to some political eminence, being 
made Under Secretary of State in 1767 Hume exercised a 
profound influence on the course of European philosophj, 
Kant especially acknowledging that Hume “roused him from 
his dogmatic slumber As a thinker, Hume was the most 
original man of his daj 


Letter 70 David Hujie to 

Humes letter to an unknown correspondent deals with the 
burning hterary controversj which raged round the names of 
Maepherson and Ossian James ,SIacpherson (1736-1796) 
was bom in Intemess and educated at Aberdeen University 
WTiile tutor to Graham of Balgow’an, he met John Home, 
author of Douglas, to whom he showed Gaelic verses which 
he said he had collected He published at Edinburgh (1760) 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected m the Highlands, and 
asserted tlie existence of a Gaelic epic. \Vith the support of 
Dr Hugh Blair he secured funds, and in the autumn of the 
same year set out on his voyage of discovery , “a young mm 
of twenty-three, with an imperfect knowledge of Gaelic and 
a perfect confidence in himself Letters of introduction en- 
sured him help and hospitality in distant glens and islands, 
with lairds and ministers from Perthshire to far-off Benbecula, 
where unadulterated tradition and undefiled Gaelic were Iikc- 
hest to be found Chiefs in their houses showed him dusty 
manuscripts hard to decipher, ministers helped him to trans- 
late Gaelic, m which he was very deficient, venerable black- 
smiths, sons of bards, recited long screeds of Fingalian verse 
in high, nasal accents, with the prospective reward of a gill 
of whisky or a roll of tobacco (Graham, Scottish Hfen of 
Letters') After a four-months tour he returned to Edinbuigh, 
announcing to Dr Blair that the Celtic Homer bad come to 
light. He now set his face toward Lor don, and Hume 'wrote 
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on his behalf to Strahan, the printer, callings him “a sensible, 
modest young fellow, a very good scholar, and of unexcep 
tionable morals Lord Bute, the court favourite, gave his 
patronage, and in December, 1761, appeared Ftngal, an 
ancteni Ej>^c Poem tn stx books bj> Ossian, ihe so?i of Ftngal 
The new poetry met with a “ universal deluge of approba- 
tion In Scotland there was scarcely a doubter Two 
years later appeared a second epic, Tetnora., in eight books 
Scepticism at once reared its head Two long epics as the 
outcome of four months’ travel in the Highlands 1 But Mac 
pherson became merely aggressive and vainglorious Hume s 
opinion changed In September, J763, he wrote to Blair that 
men of letters in London held the poems to be “palpable and 
impudent forgery ' The main onslaught came from Dr 
Johnson In 1775 he pubhshed his Journey to the Western 
Islands, m which he denied the existence of any onginals 
“Maepherson , he said, “had found names and stones and 
phrases, nay passages in old songs, and with them blended 
his own compositions Maepherson wrote in reply that 
“his age and infirmities alone protected him from the treat- 
ment due to an infamous bar and traducer Johnson bought 
an oak cudgel six feet long with a knob three inches in dia- 
meter, but no assault was made In 1785 a Highland gentle- 
man gave ;^iooo tor the printing of the original Gaelic MSS 
But, though Maepherson had told of trunks full m his attics, 
no version was ever published When after his death the 
chests were Searched, no such documents were to be found 
The Highland Society s report on the whole matter, published 
in 1805, stated that no poem the same in title or tenor with 
the epics was discoverable. 


Edinburgh, Avgust 16, 1760 

Sir, — 

I am surprised to find by your letter, that 
Mr Gray should have entertained suspicions with 
regard to the authenticity of these fragments of our 
Highland poetry The first time I was shown the 
copies of some of them in manuscvipt, by our friend 
John Home, I was inclined to be a little incredulous 
on that head, but Mr Home removed my scruples, 
by informing me of the manner in which he pro- 
cured^them from Mr Maepherson, the translator 
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the Greek ' poets This custom is not even yet 
altogether abolished the bard and piper are 
esteemed the most honourable offices in a chief- 
tain’s family, and these two characters are fre- 
quently united in the same person Adam Smith, 
the celebrated Professor in Glasgow, told me that 
the piper of the Argyllshire Militia repeated to 
him all those poems which Mr Macpherson has 
translated, and many more of equal beauty Major 
Mackay, Lord Reay’s brother, also told me that 
he remembers them perfectly, as likewise did 
the Laird of Macfarlane, the greatest antiquarian 
whom we have in this country, and who insists so 
Strongly on the histoncal truth, as i^ell as on the 
poetical beauty of these productions I could add 
the Laird and Lady Macleod to these authorities, 
with many more, if these were not sufficient, as 
they live in different parts of the Highlands, very 
remote from each other, and they could only be 
acquainted with poems that had become in a 
manner national works, and had gradually spread 
themselves into every mouth, and imprinted them- 
selves on every memory Every body in Edin- 
burgh IS so convinced of this truth, that we have 
endeavoured to put Mr Macpherson on a way of 
procunng us more of these wild flowers He is 
a modest, sensible young man, not settled in any 
living, but employed as a pnvate tutor in Mr 
Graham of Balgowan’s family, a way of life 
which he i^ not fond of We have, therefore, set 
about a subscnption of a guinea or two guineas 
a-piece, m order to enable him to quit that family, 
and undertake a mission into the Highlands, where 
he hopes to recover more of these fragments 

'fhere is, in particular, a country surgeon some- 
tom) a 
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where in Lochabar, who, he says, can recite a 
great number of them, but never committed them 
to writing, as indeed the orthography of the High- 
land language is not fixed, and the natives have 
always employed more the sword than the pen 
This surgeon has by heart the Epic poem men- 
tioned by Mr Macpherson in his Preface, and as 
he is somewhat old, and is the only person living 
that has it entire, we are in the more haste to re- 
cover a monument, which will certainly be regarded 
as a curiosity in the republic of letters 

I own that my first and chief objection to the 
authenticity of these fragments was not on account 
of the noble* and even tender strokes which they 
contain, for these are the ofispring of genius and 
passion in all countnes, I was only surpnsed at 
the regular plan which appears in some of these 
pieces, and which seems to be ,the work of a more 
cultivated age None of the specimens of bar- 
barous poetry known to us, the Hebrew, Arabian, 
or any other, contain this species of beauty, and 
if a regular epic poem, or even any thing of that 
kind, nearly regular, should also come from that 
rough climate or uncivilized people, it would appear 
to me a phenomenon altogether unaccountable 
I remember Mr Macpherson told me, that the 
heroes of this Highland epic were not only, like 
Homer’s heroes, their own butchers, bakers, and 
cooks, but also their own shoe-makers, carpenters, 
and smiths He mentioned an incident which put 
this matter in a remarkable light. A warrior had 
the head of his spear struck off in battle, upon 
which he immediately retires behind the army, 
where a large forge was erected, makes a new 
one, hurnes back to the action, pierces his ehemy 
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while the iron, which was yet red-hot, hisses m 
the ■wound This imagery you will allow to be 
singular, and so well imagined that it would have 
been adopted by Homer had the manners of the 
Greeks allowed him to have employed it 

I forgot to mention, as another proof of the 
authenticity of these poems, and even of the 
reality of the adventures contained in them, that 
the names of the heroes, Fingal, Oscar, Osur, 
Oscan, Dermid, are still given in the Highlands 
to large mastiffs, in the same manner as we affix 
to them the names of Caesar, Pompey, Hector, 
or the French that of Marlborough It gives me 
pleasure to find that a person of s6 fine a taste 
as I\Ir Gray approves of these fragments, as it 
may convince us that our fondness of them is not 
altogether founded on national prepossessions, 
which, however, }k>u know to be a little strong 
The translation is elegant, but I made an objec- 
tion to the author, ivhich I wish you would com- 
municate to Mr Graj, that we may judge of the 
justness of it There appeared to me many verses 
in his prose, and all of them in the same measure 
with Mr Sbenstone’s famous ballad, — 

Ye shepherds, so cheerful and gay, 

Whose flocks never carelesslj roam, etc. 

Pray, ask Mr Gray whether he made the same 
-remark, etc„ and whether he thinks it a blemish 

Yours most sincerely, etc 
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THOMAS GRAY 

1716-1771 

G^a■^ w'ns 1 Londoner (born in Combill) \'ho Ined to con- 
tent himself s\ith the life of 1 don At hton he formed uith 
Honce "Walpole, AVest, nnd Ashton the iimous “Quadruple 
Alliance a llterarj combination nhich c imc to enjo\ preat 
inflncncc. At Cambridpi- he was the close companion of A\ al- 
pole, with whom, at the end of their uni\crsit\ course, he 
travelled for two years in France and Italy Tliet quarrelled, 
nnd Gray returned to Cambiadpc, where he acquired fame as 
a man of leaminp In London he spent much tune ponnp 
over the treasures of the recently founded Bntish Museum 
He was an ardent admirer of the scenery of AA ales and the 
Lake District, which he described in his letters, showmp a 
dclipht in wild nature and mountain landsc.ipe till then al 
most unknowai to Enphsh literature In this respect “he 
was AA^ordbworthian before AVordsworth was bom In 1751 
was published tlic Eleg^’i and in 1757, on the death of Collet 
Cibber, the laurcateship was oITcrcd to him, but was declined 

c 

Letter 71 Thomas Gray to Horace 
W ALPOLE 

Gray s total amount of poetry is small In his own phrase, 
he was “but a shrimp of an author But the Llcg} stands 
m the very first rank of English eerse, “ our poem of poems , 
as Edmund Gossc calls it Gray was busy w ith it during the 
winter of 1749, put the finishing touches in June, 1750, nnd 
sent it at once to Walpole as “a thing’, he wntes, “whose 
beginning you hate seen long ago Walpole was greatly 
pleased with it, detecting its permanent qucJity His eager 
admiration caused a breach of confidence He went so far 
as to distribute copies of it without Gmv s knowledge. One 
of these fell into the hands of the publisher of a periodical (the 
Magastne of Mcxgnsstncs) who coolly wrote to Gray telling him 
of his intention to publish it Gray took prompt action to pro 
tect himself His instructions, gi\en to AValpolc in the letter 
below, were rapidly executed, and within fi%e days Dodsley 
published the poem anonymously under the title An Eleg} 
•wrote in a 0 >tmir}’ Churchyard Gray received noth\og 
for thm, or indeed any of his verse, apparently thinking it 
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beneath the dignity of a g-entlcmnn to lake money from a 
bookseller 

Cambridge, February ii, 1751 

As you have brought me into a little sort of 
distress, you must assist me, I believe, to get out 
of it as well as I can Yesterday I had the mis- 
fortune of receiving a letter from certain gentlemen 
(as their bookseller expresses it), who have taken 
the Magazine of Magazines into their hands They 
tell me that an tn^emotis poem, called “ Reflections 
in a Countr)' Churchyard ”, has been communicated 
to them, which they are printing forthwith that 
they are informed that the excellent author of it is 
I by name, and that they beg not only his tndul- 
geuce^ but the honour of his correspondence, etc 
As I am not at all disposed to be either so indul- 
gent, or so correspondent, as they desire, I have 
but one bad way ieft to escape the honour they 
would inflict upon me, and, therefore, am obliged 
to desire you Avould make Dodsley print it im- 
mediatel}' (which may be done in less than a week’s 
time) from ymur copy, but without my name, in 
what form is most convenient for him , but on his 
best paper and character, he must correct the press 
himself, and pnnt it without any interval between 
the stanzas, because the sense is in some places 
continued beyond them, and the title must be — 

‘ Elegy, written in a Country Churchyard ” If he 
would add a line or two to say it came into his 
hands by acCident, I should like it better If you 
behold the Magazine of Magazines m the light 
that I do, you will not refuse to give yourself this 
trouble on my account, which you have taken of 
your own accord before now If Dodsley do not 
do this immediately, he may as well let it alone 
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Letter 72 Thomas Gray to the Rev. 
William Mason 

At twenty-five, according; to Mr Gos<;e, Gray became a 
jniddle-aged man, “losing among the libraries of the uni- 
pretensions to physical elasticit3 Hence- 
torl* he df-owncd consciousness in perpetual study His 
reading in Cambr-dge was vaned by reading in London In 
British Museum was thrown open to the 
pu 1C, and Gray, who had settled close by waiting for the 
official opening, at once became a regular frequenter To 
reach the small reading-room, the visitor “had to pass m 
ar like Jonah, through the belly of a whale, from 

which he emerged into the room of the Keeper of Printed 
ooks, Dr Peter Terapleman In this letter to Mason we 
revealed Gray s peculiar charm as a correspondent 
Except comparison with the letters of Cowper, says Mr 
Herbert Paul, “ there are few tests to which one could not 
fearlesalj submit the letters of Gray Gray s letters have 
not the light, deft ease of Cowper s , they lack his bubbling 
humour but they have their own hveiy touch, they are 
marked by vigorous sense, they eidjibit a great facility of 
description, and possess always the strong personal mark, 
revealing the writer and his friends c 


Dear 


At Mr Jauncevs, Southampton Row, 

Bloomsbury, 23, 1759 

Mason, — 


I was alarmed to hear the condition jou 
were in when you left Cambndge, and, though 
Mr Brown had a letter to tell him you were mend- 
ing apace while I was there, 5'’et it would give me 
great pleasure to hear more particularly from your- 
self how you are I am just settled in my new 
habitation in Southampton Row, and, though a 
solitary and dispirited creature, not unquiet, no'’ 
wholly unpleasant to myself The Museum will 
be mj chief amusement I this day passed through 
the laws of a great leviathan, that lay in my Avay, 
into the belly of Dr Templeman, superinteitdent 
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of the reading-room, who congratulated himself on 
the sight of so much good company We were, — 
a man that writes for Lord Royston, a man that 
writes for Dr Burton of York, a third that wntes 
for the Bmperor of Germany, or Dr Pocock, for 
he speaks the worst English I ever heard. Dr 
Stukely, who writes for himself, the very worst 
person he could write for, and I, who only read, 
to know if there were anything worth writing, and 
that not without some difficulty I find that they 
printed one thousand copies of the Harletan Cata- 
logue^ and have sold fourscore, that they have 
;^900 a year income, and spend ;^I300, and that 
they are building apartments for the under-keepers, 
so I expect in winter to see the collection adver- 
tised, and set to auction 

Have you read the Clarendon book? Do you 
remember Mr Camhndge’s account of it before it 
came out, how well he recollected all the faults, 
and how utterly he forgot all the beauties? Surely 
the grossest taste is better than such a sort of 
delicacy 

The invasion goes on as quietly as if we believed 
every Frenchman that set his foot on English 
ground would die on the spot, like a toad in Ire- 
land , nobody but I and Forbes are in a fright 
about it, b}"^ the way, he goes to church, not for 
the invasion, but ever since his sister Castlecomer 
died, who was the last of the brood 

Moralise upon the death of my Lady Essex, and 
do write to me soon, for I am ever yours 

I have not a frank in the world, nor have I time 
to send to Mr. Fraser 


> 
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HORACE WALPOLE 


1717-1797 

Horace Walpole, the son of the famons Sir Robert, rras 
educated at Eton, tvhere he formed one of the famous “Quad- 
ruple Alliance , and rvas afterwards at Cambridge with Gray 
Bj the time he was twenty-one his father had secured for him 
three sinecures — “little patent-places” — ^worth together 200 
a tear In 1739 he set out on the Grand Tour with Graj, 
who left him suddenly in May, 1741 Returning' to England, 
Walpole made his home in London m preference to the familv 
scat m Norfolk, as country life, with the soaetj* of heavy 
WTiig squires, ivas to him hateluL In 1747 he bought Straw- 
berry Hill, a house at Twickenham, and spent a great part 
of his life in makmg it into a “httle Gothic Castle , with 
battlements, arches, a refectorj , a cloister, and a round tower 
Here, in 1737, he set up a private press, pnntmg first the Odet 
o^' Gray and later (1762) his own Anecdotes of Pamting ir 
England 

Letter 73 Horace Walpole to 
Sir Horace M'Ann 

Walpole u-as a bewildering mixture of mdependfence, eEfemi 
oacj, and real genius, who lives bj his prolific and unique 
correspondence. No one to-dav reads The ZIyslenous Mother- 
lev. even The Castle of Otranto His fame — and a solid fame 
it IS — rests on his nine volumes of what Byron, an excellent 
judge, called “incomparable letters . The work of a clear 
and precise mind, an acute observer, relentlessly critical, ihev 
form a raev summarv of all events of note in contemporarj 
politics, literature and art, Walpole never hesitates over a 
judgment, or m-strusts an impression. His eye ranges watli 
impartial concern ov er the myriad enterprises o'" Vamty Fair 
Time, his sarcasm is often bitter, his irony cutting, his appre- 
ciations spiteful, his universal tolerance cjaiical — but he is 
alwavs vivaaous often lacking in good humeur, but never 
n wit. Even one o'" the manv figures in bis wide canvas 
IS alive. He makes us see them as human beings. The pic 
tjre of Ladv Man in the following letter is a good instance 
“ Add bis keen touches and, as in The Castle of Otranto, the 
portraits of our respectable old ancestors, vbteh have been 
haogirg in gloomv rccose upon the wall, suddenlj step fipm 
thcir frames and ftir some b-ief space, assume a soectral 
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vltnlitj " II IS one of the wonders of the world of literature, 
that this sparkling: commentary should have been maintained 
for o\cr sixty years 

Arlington Street, Jan 29, 1762 

I am ashamed to tell you that we are again 
dipped into an egregious scene of folly The 
reigning fashion is a ghost — a ghost, that would 
not pass muster in the paltriest convent in the 
Apennine It only knocks and scratches, does 
not pretend to appear or to speak The clergy 
give It their benediction , and all the world, 
whether believers or infidels, go to hear it. I, in 
which number you may guess, go to-morrow, for 
It IS as much the mode to visit the ghost as the 
Prince of Mecklenburg, who is just arrived I 
have not seen him yet, though I ha\e left my 
name for him But I will tell you who is come 
too — Lady Mary Wortley I went last night to 
visit her, I give you my honour, and you who 
know her, Avould credit me without it, the following 
IS a faithful description I found her in a little 
miserable bedchamber of a ready-furnished house, 
with tNvo tallow candles, and a bureau covered with 
pots and pans On her head, in full of all accounts, 
she had an old black-laced hood, wrapped entirely 
round, so as to conceal all hair or want of hair 
No handkerchief, but up to her chin a kind of 
horseman’s riding-coat, calling itself a pet-en-l’air, 
made of a dark green (green I think it had been) 
brocade, with coloured and silver flowers, and lined 
with furs, boddice laced, a foul dimity petticoat 
spng’d, velvet muffeteens on her arms, grey stock- 
ings and slippers Her face less changed in twenty 
years than I could have imagined , I told her so, 
and* she was not so tolerable twenty years ago that 

(0322) 02 
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she needed have taken it for flattery, but she did, 
and literally gave me a box on the ear She is 
ver^' lively, all her senses perfect, her languages as 
imperfect as ever, her avarice greater She enter- 
tained me at first with nothing but the dearness 
of provisions at Helvoet. With notliing but an 
Italian, a French, and a Prussian, all men servants, 
and something she calls an secretar)’’, but whose 
age till he appears will be doubtful, she receives 
all the world, who go to homage her as Queen 
Mother, and crams them into this kennel The 
Duchess of Hamilton, who came in just after me, 
was so astonished and diverted, that she could not 
speak to her for laughing . . 

Letter 74 Horace Walpole to the 
Rev William Coll ^ 

One of the most stnkingfdexclopmcnts in eig-hleenth centur) 
litemture is the rcmnl of medmialisro — the "Renascence of 
Wonder — i\hich reached its efflorescence in the romances 
of ScotE Of the school of fiction which arose from this, the 
founder was Horace Walpole In 1764, as the result of a 
strangelj vmd dream, he abandoned for a time his architec- 
tural dabblings to wntc TAe Castle of Otranto The success 
of the tale was extraordinary , and Walpole dropped the cloak 
of anonianitj (tcmporanly assumed) when he found he was 
being: hailed as the in\cntor of " Gothic Romance His lead 

was followed bj Clara Reeve in The Old Engftsh Baron , and 
‘'he was beaten at his owai g-ame of curdling: the blood by Mrs 
Radcliffc in The Mystenes of Udolfiho "Clanging’ portals, 
echoing corridors, hollow \oiccs, haunted chambers, moth- 
eaten manuscripts, and dag’g;ers that dnpped^^blood became 
the order of the day 

Straw nFRRi Hill, March g >765- 

Dear Sir, — 

I had time to write but a short note with 
the " Castle of Otranto”, as your messenger allied 
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on me at four o’clock, as I was going to dine 
abroad Your partiality to me and Strawberry 
have, I hope, inclined you to excuse the wildness 
of the story You will^ even have found some 
traits to put you in mind of this place When 
you read of the picture quitting its panel, did not 
you recollect the portrait of Lord Falkland, all in 
white, in my Gallery? Shall I even confess to you, 
what was the origin of this romance! I waked one 
morning, in the beginning of last June, from a 
dream, of which, all I could recover was, that I 
had thought myself m an ancient castle (a very 
natural dream for a head filled like mine with 
Gothic story), and that on the uppermost banister 
of a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in 
armour In the evening, I sat down, and began 
to wnte, without knowing in the least what I in- 
tended to say or r§late The work grew on my 
hands, and I grew fond of it — add, that I was very 
glad to think of anything, rather than politics In 
short, I was so engrossed with my tale, which I 
completed in less than two months, that one even- 
ing, I wrote from the time I had drunk my tea, 
about six o’clock, till half an hour after one in the 
morning, when my hand and fingers were so weary, 
that I could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, 
but left Matilda and Isabella talking, in the middle 
of a paragraph You will laugh at my earnestness, 
but if I have amused you, by retracing with an} 
fidelity the manners of ancient days, I am con- 
tent, and give you leave to think me idle as you 
please 

Lord Essex's trial is pnnted with the State Tnals 
In return for your obliging offer, I can acquaint 
you t\ith a delightful publication of this winter, A 
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Collection of Old Ballads and Poetry, in three 
volumes, many from Pep5'^s’s Collection at Cam- 
bridge There were three such published between 
thirty and forty years ago, but very carelessly, and 
wanting many m this set indeed, there were others, 
of a looser sort, Avhich the present editor [Bishop 
Percy], who is a clergyman, thought it decent to 
omiL 

My bower is determined, but not at all what it is 
to be Though I wnte romances, I cannot tell how 
to build all that belongs to them Madame Danois, 
in the Fair}'' Tales, used to tapesity them with jon- 
gmls , but as that furniture will not last above a 
fortnight in the year, I shall prefer something more 
huckaback I have decided that the outside shall 
be of treillage, which, however, I shall not com- 
mence till I have again seen some of old Louis’s 
old-fashioned Galantenes at^ Versailles Rosa- 
mond’s bower, you, and I, and Tom Hearne know, 
was a labynnth but as my territor} a'?i 11 admit of 
a very short clew, I lay aside all thoughts of a mazy 
habitation though a bower is very different from 
an arbour, and must have more chambers tlian one 
In short, I both know and don’t know what it 
should be I am almost afraid I must go and read 
Spenser, and wade through his allegories and 
drawling stanzas to get at a picture But, good- 
nightl you see how one gossips when one is alone 
and at quiet on one’s own dunghill! Well! it 
may be tnfling, yet it is such trifling as Ambition 
never is happy enough to know* Ambition orders 
palaces, but it is Content that chats for a page or 
two over a bouer 
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Letter 75 Hokacp Walpolt to 
Thomas Gray 

In the spnng of 1767 Gra\ was, asked bj Dodslej (the 
jounger) to permit a cheap repiibhcation of his poems Later 
m the jeir a similar application was made bj a Glasgow 
publisher Accordingly the collection issued from the two 
presses in 1768 Gray added a few explanatory’ notes “out 
of spite,' he s.ud, "because the public did not understand 
the two odes which I called Pindaric Even with additional 
matter the book was small, not a hundred and twenty pages 
It appeared in July, 1768 Gray humorously expresses to 
Walpole his fear lest “ my works should be mistaken for tlie 
works of a flea Walpoles letter shows plainly his chagnn 
at not being consulted regarding the edition 


^RUNOTON Street, Feb i8, 1768 

You have sent me a long and very obliging 
letter, and yet I am^extremely out of humour with 
you I saw Poeim by Mr Gray advertised I 
called directly at Dodsley’s to know if this was to 
be more than a new edition? He was not at home 
himself, but his foreman told me he thought there 
were some new pieces, and notes to the whole It 
was very unkind, not only to go out of town with- 
out mentioning them to me, without showing them 
to me, but not to say a word of them in this letter 
Do you think I am indifferent, or not cunous about 
what you write? I have ceased to ask you, because 
you have so long refused to show me anything 
You could nCt suppose I thought that you never 
write No, but I concluded you did not intend, 
at least yet, to publish what you had written As 
you did intend it, I might have expected a month’s 
preference You will do me the justice to own that ' 
I had always rather ha^e seen your writings than 
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have shown you mine, T^hich you knov are the 
most hasty trifles in the world and which though 
1 may be fond of the subject when fresh, I con- 
stantly forget in a very short time after they are 
published This would sound like affectation to 
others, but will not to you It would be affected, 
even to you, to say I am indifferent to feme. 1 
certainly am not, but I am indifferent to almost 
anj'thing I have done to acquire iL 


Letter 76 Horace Walpole to 
Thoiias Chatterton 

Chatterton was the author of one of the most consummate 
hterar> hoaxes ever perpetrated. A mere boj of sixteen, 
he invented a hterarj- monk of the Sfteenth Centura, and gave 
him as hterarv patron a histoncal character, a Bristol digni 
tary named Master Canvng^ Profeysing to have discovered 
a store of manuscnpl in Caninges Coffer, m the muniment 
room of St. Marj Redcliffe, he sent to Horace^ Walpole an 
alleged transcript of a nork by this monk called TTie 
of Pe^ nde^mge yn Engiande Walpole, as this leUcr of ac 
knowledgment shows was completeH hoaxed He plainly 
thought he ivas m correspondence with a gentleman of anti- 
quarian tastes like his own, and hoped to share in the dis- 
tinction of bnnging to light a bterary “ find of rare value 
His disappointment when the truth came out must have been 
keen, and helps to explain his subsequent seientj Chatterton 
had to V nte three letters, formmg a crescendo in curtness, 
before he could obtain the return of his MSS 


AtujhGTON Street, iloTch 18, 1769. 

Sir, — 

I cannot but think mjself singularh 
obliged b\ a gentleman with v horn I hat e not 
the pleasure of being acquainted, vhen I read 
vour terj cunous and kind letter, which I hate 
this minute receited I gite >ou a thousand 
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thanks for it and for the very obliging' offer you 
make me of communicating your MSS. to me 
What 3 ’'Ou have already sent me is very valuable 
and full of information , but, instead of correcting 
you, Sir, you are far more able to correct me I 
have not the happiness of understanding the Saxon 
language, and without your learned notes should 
not have been able to comprehend Rowley’s 
text 

As a second edition of my “Anecdotes” was 
published last year, I must not flatter myself that 
a third tvill be wanted soon , but I shall be happy 
to lay up any notices you will be so good as to 
extract for me, and send me at your leisure, for as 
It IS uncertain when 1 may use ^em, I would by no 
means borrow and detain your MSS 

Give me leave to ask you where Rowley’s poems 
are to be found? 1 should not be sorry to print 
them , or at least a specimen of them, if they have 
never been^nnted 

The Abbot John’s verses, that you have given 
me, are wonderful for their harmony and spirit, 
though there are some words I do not understand 
You do not point out exactly the time when he 
lived, which I wish to know, as I suppose it was 
long before John Eyck’s discovery of oil-painting 
If so, It confirms what I had guessed, and have 
hinted in my “Anecdotes”, that oil-painting was 
known here much earlier than that discovery or 
revival • 

I will not trouble you with more questions 
now. Sir, but flatter myself from the humanity 
and politeness you have already shown me that 
you will sometimes give me leave to consult 
you * I hope, too, you will forgive the simplicity 
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of my direction, as you have favoured me vith 
none other 

I am, Sir, jour much obliged and 
obedient humble servant, 

Hor. Walpole 

^ S — Be so good as to direct to Mr Walpole, 
Arlington St. 


Letter 77 Horace Walpole to the 
Rev William Cole 

Chatterton died hy his own hand in his garret, August, 
1770 It was not long before a. storm of controtersy began 
to rage over his productions. There was at that time htUe 
^owledge of early Enghsh, and the genumeness of the 
Rowley poems found sturdy championship Equally loud 
were the ones of Rowleyans and anti-Rowleyans Walpole 
was dragged mto the bitter dispute, and he was censured 
for the callousness he had shown at the fate of ope on whom 
he had smiled so readilj , and whom he might so easily have 
assisted Walpole found it by no means easy to clear his 
reputation In attempting to justify himself he was guillj 
of an act both mean and cowardly He repudiated as a 
forgery the encouraging letter (hlarch 28, 1769) which he 
had written to Chatterton. This letter is now m the British 
Museum with its wafer and postmark complete. It was 1 ^ 
by Chatterton m the hands of his fnend Barrett, the Bnstol 
surgeon, whose researches into the history of the mty had 
fired the lad s antiquarian zeal 

Stra\vberr\ Hiia.,y«nr 19, 1777 

I thank you for your notices, dear Sir, and shall 
remember that on Pnnce William. I did see the 
Monthly but hope one is not guilty of the 

death of every man who does not make one the 
dupe of a forgery' I believe M'Pherson’s success 
mth “Ossian” was more the ruin of Chatterton 
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than I Two years passed between my doubting 
the authenticity of Rowley’s poems and his death 
I never knew he had been in London till some time 
after he had undone and poisoned himself there 
The poems he sent me were transcnpts in his own 
hand, and even ih that circumstance he told a he 
he said he had them from the very person at Bnstol 
to whom he had given them If any man was to 
tell you that monkish rhymes had been dug up at 
Herculaneum, which was destroyed several cen- 
turies before there was any such poetry, should 
you believe it? Just the reverse is the case of 
Rowley’5 pretended poems They have all the 
elegance of Waller and Pnor, and more than 
Lord Surrey — but I have no objection to anybody 
believing what he pleases I think poor Chatter- 
ton was an astonishing genius — but I cannot think 
that Rowley foresaw.metres that were invented long 
after he was dead, or that our language was more 
refined at Bristol in tlie reign of Henry V than it 
was at Court under Henry VIII One of the chap- 
lains of the Bishop of Exeter has found a line of 
Rowley in “Hudibras” — the monk might foresee 
that tool The prematunty of Chatterton’s genius 
IS, however, full as wonderful, as that such a pro- 
digy as Rowley should never have been heard of 
till the eighteenth century The youth and in- 
dustry of the former are miracles, too, yet still 
more credible There is not a symptom in the 
poems, but fhe old words, that savours of Row- 
ley’s age — change the old words for modern, and 
the whole construction is of yesterday 
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Letter 78 Horace Walpole to Miss Berry 

The two sisters, Marj and Agues Berry, TValpoIes “twin 
wives ,^n]e in 1787 to reside with their father in the neigh- 
our 00 of Straw berry Castle Thej are described as ac- 
comphshed and pleasing: m appearance. Their companion 
ship became veiy dear to Walpole in his declining- years So 
warm was his regard for Mary, it is said, that, in spite of his 
^e, he would have married her and left her his fortune of 
£90,000 For the amusement of the two ladies he ivrote his 
Smntnzscences of the Courts of George I and II He provided 
or t em in his will by leavmg them a house and garden 
adjoining Strawberry CasUe and £4000 each Man Berry 
edited an issue of Walpoles Works m five volumes, which 
appeared in 1708 

k 

Berkeley Square, May 26, 1791 

• I am rich in letters from you, I received that 
Lord Elg-in’s courier first, as you expected, and 
Its elder the next day You tell me mine entertain 
you tant mtetix It is my w^sh, but my wonder, 
for I live so little in the world, that I do not know 
the present generation by sight for, tHbugh I pass 
by them in the streets, the hats with valences, the 
folds above the chin of the ladies, and the dirt}" 
shirts and shaggy hair of the young men who have 
levelled nobility almost as much as the nobility in 
France have, have confounded all individuality 
The rest of my letter must be literary, for we 
have no news Boswell’s book is gossiping, but, 
having numbers of proper names, would be more 
readable, at least by me, were it reduced from tw’o 
volumes to one but there are woful longueurs, both 
about his hero and himself, the fidus Achates, 
about whom one has not the smallest curiosity 
But I wrong the onginal Achates, one is satisfied 
with his fidelit} in keeping his master’s secrets and 
weaknesses, which modern led-captains betra'y for 
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their patron’s glory and to hurt their own enemies, 
which Boswell has done shamefully, particularly 
against Mrs P10/71, and Mrs Montagu, and 
Bishop Percy Dr Blagden says justly, that it 
IS a new kind of libel, by which you may abuse 
anybody, by saying some dead person said so 
and so of somebody alive Often, indeed, Johnson 
made the most brutal speeches to living persons, 
for though he was good-natured at bottom, he was 
very ill-natured at top He loved to dispute, to 
show his superiority If his opponents were weak, 
he told them they were fools, if they vanquished 
him, he Vas scurrilous — to nobody more than to 
Boswell himself, who was contemptible for flatter- 
ing him so grossly, and for enduring the coarse' 
things he was continually vomiting on Boswell’s 
own country, Scotland I expected, amongst the 
excommunicated, to find myself, but am very 
gently treated I never would be in the least ac- 
quainted with Johnson, or, as Boswell calls it, I 
had not a just value for him, which the biographer 
imputes to my resentment for the doctor’s putting 
bad arguments (purposely, out of Jacobitism) into 
the speeches which he wrote fifty years ago for my 
father, in the Gentleman's Magazine, which I did 
not read then, or ever knew Johnson wrote till 
Johnson died, nor have looked at since Johnson’s 
blind Toryism and known brutality kept me aloof, 
nor did I ever exchange a syllable with him nay, 

I do not think I ever was in the room with him six 
times in my days Boswell came to me, said Dr 
Johnson was writing the Lives of tlie Poets, and 
wished I would give him anecdotes of Mr Gray 
I said, v'ery coldly, 1 had given what 1 knew to 
Mr ’Mason Boswell hummed and hawed and 
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tiien dropped, “ I suppose you knoA\ Dr Johnson 
oes not admire Mr Gray ” Putting- as much con- 
tempt as I could into my look and tone, I Said, 

^ 11 don’tl — humph!’ — and with that 

monosyllable ended our interview After the doc- 
tor s death, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Bos- 
well sent an ambling circular-letter to me, begfi^mg 
subscnptions for a monument for him— the "two 
last, 1 think, impertinently, as they could not but 
"now my opinion, and could not suppose 1 would 
contnbute to a monument for one who had en- 
cl^voured, poor soul I to degrade my friend’s super- 
ve poetr}-^, I w'ould not deign to w^rite an answer, 
but sent down word by my footman, as I would 
have done to parish officers with a bnef, that I 
would not subscribe In the nvo new volumes 
Johnson says, and very probably did, or is made 
to say, that C^y’s poetrj ,s dull, and that he was 

^ O'^cle dislikes Pnor, Swuft, 

and Fielding If an elephant could write a book, 
perhaps one that had read a great deal would say, 
that an Arabian horse is a verj- clumsv, ungraceful 
anraal Pass to a better chapter 
, has published another pamphlet against 

e rench Revolution, m which he attacks it still 
more gnevously The beginning is ^ery good, 
u It is not equal nor quite so injunous as parts 
o 1 predecessor, is far less brilliant, as well as 
much shorter but, were it ever so long, his mind 
overflows with such a torrent of images, that he 
cannot e tedious His invective against Rousseau 
IS a mirable, just, and new Voltaire he passes 
almost contemptuously I wish he had dissected 
Mirabeau too, and I gnete that he has omitted 
the Molation of the consciences of the clergt‘, nor 
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Stigmatized those universal plunderers, the National 
Assembly, who gorge themselves with eighteen 
livres a-day, which to many of them would, three 
years ago, have been astonishing opulence 


THOMAS CHATTERTON 

1752-1770 

Chatterton, a Bristol Blue coat boy, son of a poor widow, 
conceived the rom intic fiction of a fifteenth-century monkish 
poet (to whom he fjave the name Thomas Rowley) wnting- 
poclrj under the patronage of a Bristol dignitary, Master 
William Canjngc Among other fabrications was an imagi- 
nary account of the opening of Bristol Bridge m the time of 
Henrj' II which deceived even local antiquaries When nearly 
fifteen, Chatterton was bound apprentice to an attomov, in 
the leisure of whose office he continued his pursuits, though 
his master oftrn rummaged his drawer and tore up his senb- 
blings In December, 1768, he offered, in a letter to Dodsley 
the publisher, to procure “copies of seieral anaent poems' 
b} Rowlej, "^a pnest in Bnslol, who lived in the reigns of 
Henry VI and Edward IV Receiving no answer from 
Dodsley, Chatterton bethought him of W ilpole, at that time 
becoming known as author of the pscudo-mcdimval Castle of 
Otranto He wrote, submitting the manuscript of The R^se 
of Peynitf} nge yn EngJande, Tu'vten bj T Rossleie, for 
hlnsire Canynge Walpole replied courteously, praising the 
verses ns “wonderful for their harmony and spint ' He 
asked where Rowley s poems were to be hid, desinng to 
print them Chatterton replied, sending more verses and 
disclosing his private circumstances. Bv this time Walpole 
had been able to get Gny s verdict on the poems, and, learn- 
ing that they were rcalU modem, he coldly advised Chatter- 
ton to slick t» his desk 


v. 

Letter 79 Thomas Chatterton to 
Horace Walpole 

The following short note accompanied (he MS of the 
of P \nclr^itgt The Notes referred tociplafned the po'*' 
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St John? 1? H ® Secular pnest of 

tonogrrapher, and poet biographer, his- 

St M^ry Redchffe?^d ‘‘Ihe Af 

first three volumes of Walrw^i °fi b’s time’ The 

m 1762 pole s Anecdotes had been published 

Sir,— SR'stol, March 2sth [1769], Corn Stkei-t 

rnetAvith <;pvpm ^ little in Antiquities, I have 
the following- marbe°of among which 

Edition of your^ulv any future 

Paintinp-” Tn ^ entertaining “Anecdotes of 

the Notes von the mistakes (if any) in 

i^otes, you will greatly oblige, 

Your most humble servant, 

Thomas Chatterton 

Letter 80 Thomas Chatterton to his 
Sister 

his indenturcs?an^*'?e?^°" persuaded his master to cancel 
With the a Jof a London b, storm 

menced his desperate struPg-Je ^ 

e'ery kind of wntinv— h'c bv liter tture He tried 
song At that time ^e Wlk’cs??V . 
and Chatterton earned aern^r. 

on the popular side in fh editors b} unbng- letters 

leiler to his sister shouc^ of Junius The following* 

entertained He uon?.! be at one lime 

nia3or, Bcckford Tt th presence of the lord 

L.np But. Sre j, .iTV^T; 

died The’ lol, 7 n.Zh^ C?" 

hour he UTotc th,. » hatt^on It \vaf in this dark 
fpiineas « ere promised ^ Chanty Eleven 

contnbuted to vnnm " 1° h*™ for essays and articles 

a last elTort to Ret cmD^v^'"'^! penniless 

■>h.ps surpeon, but «as remet^''" T^' “ 

or to accept food fmm ^ Vl proud to isk for help 

-n Holbonf a;?th?c?o^r„",^:::;’ 
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Toms Cofffe house, May z ° th , 1770. 

Dear Sister, — 

There is such a noise of business and poli- 
Ocs in the room, that my inaccuracy in writing here 
IS excusable My present profession obliges me to 
frequent places of the best resort To begin with, 
what every female conversation begins with, dress 
I employ my money now in fitting myself fashion- 
ably, and getting into good company, this last 
article always brings me interest But I have en- 
gaged to live with a gentleman, the brother of a 
lord (a Scotch one, indeed) who is going to advance 
pretty deeply in the bookselling branches I shall 
have lodging and boarding, genteel and elegant, 
gratis this article, in the quarter of the town he 
lives, with worse accommodations, would be £$0 
per annum I shall^ likewise have no inconsider- 
able premium, and assure yourself every month 
shall end to'^our advantage I will send you two 
silks this summer, and expect, in answer to this, 
what colours you prefer My mother shall not be 
forgotten My employment will be wnting a volu- 
minous History of London, to appear in numbers 
the beginning of next winter As this will not, 
like wnting political essays, oblige me to go to 
the coffee-house, I shall be able to serve you the 
more by it, but it will necessitate me to go to 
Oxford, Cambndge, Lincoln, Coventry and every 
collegiate chwrch near, not at all disagreeable 
journeys, and not to me expensive The Manu- 
scnpt Glossary I mentioned in my last must not 
be omitted If money flowed as fast upon me as 
honours, I would give you a portion of ;^5,ooo 
You fiave doubtless heard of the Lord Mayor’s 
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remonstrating- and addressing the King, but it 
wi e a piece of news to inform you that I have 
been with the Lord Mayor on the occasion Har- 
ing a ressed an essay to his Lordship, it was veiy 
we revived— perhaps better than it desen'ed , and 
f Lordship to have his approbation 

_ to address a second letter to him, on the subject 
or me remonstrance and its reception His Lord- 
ship received me as politely as a citizen could, and 
warmly invited me to call on him again The rest 
IS a secret— But the devil of the matter is, there 
is no money to be got on this side of the question 
In erest is on the other side But he is a poor 
aumor who cannot write on both sides I belieie 
‘ntroduced (and, if I am not, I’ll intm- 
T m ^ Idling power m the Court party 

1 might have a recommendation to Sir George 
Colebrook, an East Indian Director, as qualified 
or an ofhce no-ways despicable; but I shall not 

!anH ^ whilst I can 'continue on 

1 , publish the Gospel Magazine here 

^ wnte in it. I believe there are not 

} en to Bnstol, they are hardlv worth the 
rnage methodistical and unmeaning. With the 
usual ceremonies to my mother and grandmother, 

’ wuthout ceremonv, vishing them 
app\ , when it is in mj^ power to make 
em so, It shall be so, and with m\ kind re- 
membrance to Miss Webb and Miss Thorne. I 
remain, as I e\er was, 

"’l ours, etc. to the end of the chapicr, 

Thomas Chatterton 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT 

1721-177X 

In spite of Scott s high Inbutc to his genius, Smollett is 
now generally regarded as the least brilliant of that great 
quartette of novelists which made lustrous the middle of the 
eighteenth ccntui^ Born in Dumbartonshire and educated 
at Glasgow UnwersiU, he was apprenticed to a Glasgow 
phjsician His earliest literary effort was a poor tragedy, 
Ttie Regtcxde^ with which he went to London There he 
Joined the navy as surgeon, and took part in the expedition 
to Carthagena. In 1748 was published RodenA Random.^ 
which established his fame, and led him to abandon medicine 
for literature. Smollett was a man of imtable temper, and 
quarrelled witli Fielding, Gamck, and other literary acquain- 
tances His weak health drove him to the Continent, and 
he settled near Leghorn, where, just before death, he com- 
pleted his finest work. The Expedttum of Humphry Qtnier 
Thackeray says of Smollett “ He did not invent much, but 
had the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what he 
saw with wonderful relseh and delightful broad humour” 
Thackeray thought Humphry Clinker “the most remarkable 
ston that haS ever been written since the goodly art of 
novel writing began ’ 


Letter 8i Tobias Smollett to John 
Wilkes 

One of the best loved of Johnson s fnends was Dr Bathurst, 
a physician who died while on the expedition to Havannali 
(1762) It was of him that Johnson said "He wras a very 
good hater Francis Barber had been the slave of Dr 
Bathurst s father, by whose will he was set free. Bathurst 
transferred hin^ to Johnson, by whom he was sent to school 
at considerable expense. Barber once ran away and entered 
the iiavw His discharge was obtained bj John Wilkes, who 
became M P for Aylesbury m 1757 Wlkes good offices, 
as this letter shows, were secured by Smollett. Barber 
became an important member of Johnson s household, though 
no one could discover what special services he rendered, as 
JohnSon s wig was never combed or his clothes brushed 
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He continued his studies at Leyden, and made a tour through 
Flanders, Germany, and Italj, in the course of which he is 
said to have taken a degree at Louvain After doing the 
Grand Tour on foot, he returned to England in 1756 Bitter 
poverty non became his lot. He obtained a post as junior 
master in a school, where, in his ov\n words, he was “brow- 
beat by the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, 
and worried by the boys After an attempt to make a living 
out of his medical knowledge, he became a hterary hack to 
Gnffiths, the bookseller 


Letter 82 Oliver Goldsmith to 
Daniel Hodson 

Griffiths, “ illiterate, bookselling Gnffiths, was the pro- 
pnetor of the Monthly Revtew, and for this Goldsmith had 
to wnte as he was bid He boarded with his employer, and 
complained aftemvards that all he wrote was tampered with 
by Gnffiths or his wife Goldsmith’s position was irksome, 
and he felt it to be degrading For five months of the year 
1757 this engagement lasted, then suddenly ceased. Evidently 
there was a senous quarrel Gnffiths accused him of idleness 
Goldsmith complained of* hard treatment , that the roaster 
refused him common respect, and the mistress ordinary com 
forts Goldsmith left the house, but did not quite shake off 
Gnffiths hold on him For the next few months he lived 
precanouslj His letters were sent to the Temple Exchange 
Coffee House, where a fnendly waiter took charge of them 
He had a garret, where he wrote and slept, and there one 
day he was surpnsed by a MSit from his youngest brother 
Charles, who had scrambled over to London as best he could 
m the hope of finding help from a well to-do author Charles 
stayed a few days, then emigrated to Jamaica, not to return 
for thirty-four years. This letter to Daniel Hodson gives us 
practically all that we know about this gloomy penod in 
Goldsmiths career Hodson was his brother-in law, having 
married his elder sister Catherine 
• 

Temple Exchange Coffee Houst, 

December 1757 

It may be four jears stnee my last letters went 
to Ireland, and from you tn particular I received 
no anGwer, probablj because j'ou never wrote to 
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^ 'voper to undeceive my fnends, but 
or starve, live in first floor, or four 
rs high, I still remember them with 
my very country comes in for a 
^ ii:. <?a£Fection 

the opera, where Signora Columba 
ill the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh 
W fireside, and Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
’“^ght from Peggy Golden If I climb 
u-^^ead Hill, than where nature never ex- 
^ * a more magnificent prospect, I confess it 
. but then I had rather be placed upon the 
mount before Lishoy gate, and then take in, 
torw me, the most pleasing horizon in nature Be- 
fore Charles came hither, my thoughts sometimes 
found refuge from severe studies among my fnends 
in Ireland I fancied strange revolutions at home, 
but I find It was the, rapidity of my own motion 
that gave an imaginary one to objects really at 
rest No alterations there Some fnends, he tells 
me are still lean, but very nch, others very fat, 
but still very poor Nay, all the news I hear of 
you is, that you and Mrs Hodson sometimes sally 
out in visits among the neighbours, and some- 
times make a migration from the blue bed to the 
brown I could from my heart wish that you and , 
she, and Lishoy, and Ballymahon, and all of you, 

1 would fairly make a migration into Middlesex, 

I though, upon second thoughts, this might be at- 
tended with a'few inconveniences Therefore, as 
the mountain will not come to Mahomet, why 
Mahomet shall go the mountain, or, to speak 
plain English, as you cannot conveniently pay me 
‘ a visit, if next summer I can contrive to be ab- 
\ sent sTx weeks from London, I shall spend three 
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of them among mv friends in Ireland, but first 
believe me, my design is purely to Msit, and 
neither to cut a figure, nor lev} contributions, 
neither to excite env)} nor solicit favour In fact, 
my circumstances are adapted to neither I am 
too poor to be gazed at, and too rich to need 
assistance 

You see, dear Dan, how long I have been talk- 
ing about mjself, but attribute my vanity to my 
affection, as every man is fond of himself, and I 
consider you as a second self, and imagine you 
will consequently be pleased uith these instances 
of egotism 


Your affectionate kinsman, 

Oliver Goldsmith 


Letter 83 Oliver Goldsmith to 
Ralph Griffiths 

In December, 1758, Goldsmith appeared before the College 
of Surgeons for examination, in the hope of obtaining a medi- 
cal diploma, but failed to sntisfj the Court of Examiners 
To make a respectable appearance, he obtained a suit of 
clothes from a tailor, Griffiths being his secunty Payment 
was to be made by Goldsmith wnting four articles for the 
Monthly Reiner A few dajs after, the wafe of his landlord 
came to him with tears and tvaihng Her husband was in 
the hands of the bailiffs for debt. Goldsmith took the ncv. 
suit and four books he had just reviewed for Griffiths and left 
them in pledge for a small loan By some means Griffiths 
speedily found this out, and at once wxote demanding the 
return of books and clothes, or instant payment for both 
The harsh words “sharper and “villain were thrown bj 
the angry bookseller Ultimately the matter was settled bv 
Goldsmith s entering mto a contract to write a life of Voltaire, 
the payment to be ,£20, from which the price of the sui^ should 
be deducted. 
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January, 1759 

Sir,— 

I know of no misery but a jail to which 
my own imprudences and your letter seem to 
point. I have seen it inevitable these three or 
four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as a 
favour — as a favour that may prevent something 
more fatal ^ I have been some years struggling 
with a wretched being — with all that contempt and 
indigence bring with it — with all those passions 
which make contempt insupportable What, then, 
has a jail that is formidable? I shall at least have 
the society of wretches, and such is to me true 
society I tell you, again and again, that I am 
neither able nor willing to pay you a farthing, but 
I will be punctual to any appointment you or the 
tailor shall make, thus far, at least, I do not act 
the sharper, since, uqable to pay my own debts 
one way, I would generally give some security 
another No" sir, had I been a sharper — had I 
been possessed of less good nature and native 
generosity, I might surely now have been in better 
circumstances 

I am guilty, I own, of meannesses which poverty 
unavoidably bnngs with it my reflections are 
filled with repentance for my imprudence, but not , 
with any remorse for being a villain, that may be 
a character you unjustly charge me with Your 
books, I can assure you, are neither pawned nor 
sold, but in the custody of a friend, from whom 
my necessities obliged me to borrow some money 
whatever becomes of my person, you shall have 
them in a month It is very possible both the 
reports you have heard, and your own sugges- 
tions, fnay have brought you false information 
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With respect to my character; it is very possible 
that the man whom you non regard with detesta- 
tion may inwardly burn with grateful resentment 
It IS eery possible that, upon a second perusal ot 
the letter 1 sent you, you may see the workings 
of a mind strongly agitated wnth gratitude and 
jealousy If such circumstances should appear, 
at least spare invective till my book AVith Mr 
Dodsley shall be published, and then, perhaps, 
you may see the bright side of a mind, when my 
professions shall not appear the dictates of neces- 
sity, but of choice 

You seem to think Dr Milner knew me not 
Perhaps so, but he was a man I shall ever honour, 
but I have friendships only with the dead ’ I ask 
pardon for taking up so much time, nor shall I 
add to It by any other professions than that I am, 
sir, your humble servant, 

Oliver Goldsmith 

0 

P S — I shall expect impatiently the result of 
your resolutions 

Letter 84. Oliver Goldsmith to 
Bennet Langton 

When Johnson founded the Literarj Club in >764, Bennet 
Langrton was one of the ong^inal merabers along' with Gold- 
smith, Burke, Rejnolds, and others Goldsmith got on tvel! 
with the gentle hearted Langton, and Reynolds and Gold- 
smith undertook to visit Langton at his famil) seat in Lincoln- 
shire Goldsmith meanwhile went down to the tillage of 
Hyde, near Hendon, where he had quiet quarters at a farm 
He ivas busy w'lth his new comedj. She Stoops lo Conquer 
Goldsmith was verv fond of this humble resort and the 
farmers family showed both respect and liking for one whom 
they called “ The Gentleman So absorbed did he become 
in the progress of his comedj that the visit was postponed, 
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and he iVTote this letter to Langton immediately after return- 
ing to town 

Brick Court, September 7, 1772 

My dear Sir, — 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you 
last, I have been almost wholly in the country at 
a farmer’s house, quite alone, trying to write a 
comedy It is now finished, but when or how it 
will be acted, or whether it will be acted at all, 
are questions I cannot resolve I am therefore so 
much employed upon that, that I am under the 
necessity of putting off my intended visit to Lin- 
colnshire for this season Reynolds is just re- 
turned from Pans, and finds himself now in the 
case of a truant that must make up for his idle 
time by diligence We have therefore agreed to 
postpone our journey till next summer, when we 
hope to have the honour of waiting upon Lady 
Rothes and you, and staying double the time of 
our late intended visit. We often meet, and never 
without remembenng you I see Mr Beauclerc 
very often both in town and countrj He is now 
going directly forward to become a second Boyle, 
deep in chemistry and physics Johnson has been 
down on a visit to a country parson, Dr Taylor, 
and IS returned to his haunts at Mrs Thrale’s 
Burke is a farmer, eii attendant a better place, 
but visiting about too Every soul is visiting 
about and merry but myself And that is hard 
too, as I have been trying these three months to 
do something to make people laugh There have 
I been strolling about the hedges, studying lests 
with a most tragical countenance The Natural 
History is about half finished, and I will shortly 
finish the rest, God knows 1 am tired of this 

<o»22) n 

* 
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kind of finishing, which is but bungling work, 
and that not so much my fault as the fault of my 
scurvy circumstances They begin to talk in town 
of the Opposition’s gaining ground, the cry of 
liberty is still as loud as ever I have published, 
or Davies has published for me, an Abridgement 
of tbe History of England^ for which I have been 
a good deal abused in the newspapers, for betray- 
ing the liberties of the people God knows I had 
no thought for or against liberty in my head, my 
whole aim being to make up a book of a decent 
size, that as, Squire Richard says, mould do no 
harm to nobody However, they set me down 
as an arrant Tory, and consequently an honest 
man When you come to look at any part of it, 
you’ll say that I am a sore Whig God bless 
you, and with my most respectful compliments to 
her ladyship, I remain, dear Sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, 

Oliver Goldsmith 


EDMUND BURKE 


I72S1-I707 

Burke was a native of Dublin, and, like Goldsmitli, a student 
of Tnnitj Colleg-c. He entered the Middle Temple (London), 
but soon abandoned law as a profession In i75t> he pub 
lished anonjanouslj his parodj of Bolingbroke s philosophy 
called A VtttdtcaUon of Natural Society Ne\t year there 
appeared his «ell known Philosophical Inqutij into Ihc Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, in which for tlic 
first time the subject of Aesthetics was treated as a separate 
branch of study This broupht him into tlie society of Johnson 
and Goldsmith His political career commenced, in 1761, with 
his appointment as pnvate secretary to “ Sinj^Ie-speevh 
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Hftmilton, Sccretiry for Ireland Enltnri}^ Parliament as 
member for Wendoter (1765), be came to the front with his 
eloquence and political knowlcdg-c His Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents appeired 111 1770 It is slgaiificant that 
Goldsmith in enumerating- his fnends in a letter of tins year 
to his brother Maunce (January, 1770) mentions Burke first 
— "Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, and Colman Burkes finest 
oratorical efibrts t^crc the speeches on American Taxation 
and on Conciliation loith America He ttas appointed by 
the Commons (1788) to conduct the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, and in 1790 encouraged resistance to France by 
his widely read Rejlections on the French Revolution Though 
he aeos the foremost orator of his day, Burke was iiotonouslj 
awkward in his delivery 


Letter 85 Edmund Burke to 
Charles Townshend 

Great excitement prevailed in London when, in January, 
1769, there appeared in the Public Advertiser the first of a 
senes of seventy political letters signed "Junius The 
quarrel with the Amepcan colonies had spread a feeling of 
dissatisfaction throughout the country, which was intensified 
by the persecution of Wilket These letters, attacking most 
of the public men of the day, exposed many scandals Even 
royalty itself was not spared Their language was bnlliant 
ind trenchant in sarcasm and boldness they were unnvalled 
in vain did the Government try to discover their author In 
order to discredit Burke, the ministry encouraged the report 
that he was Junius. Burke was too proud to listen to the 
urgent requests of his fnends that he should pubhsh a dis 
claimer To Johnson, indeed, he gave a frank denial, but 
4t was some time before his friend Townshend's importunity 
elicited from Burke the definite assurance that he was not 
the author of Junius and did not know the author 

, October ijth, iTji 

Dear Sir, — 

I am much obliged to you for the kind 
■part you have taken, on the report of our friend 
Fitzherbert’s conversation about the author of 
Jumus You have done it in a manner that is 
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3ust to me, and delicate to both, of us I am indeed 
extremely ready to believe, that he has had no 
share in circulating an opinion so very injurious 
to me, as that I am capable of treating the char- 
acter of my friends, and even my own character, 
with levity, in order to be able to attack that of 
others with the less suspicion When I have 
anytmng to object to persons in power, they know 
very well that I use no sort of managements 
tow^ards them, except those which every honest 
man owes to his own digiTity If I thought it 
necessary to bring the same charges against them 
into a more public discussion than that of the 
House of Commons, I should use exactly the same 
freedom, making myself, in the same manner, 
liable to all the consequences You obseri’^e verj’ 
rightly, that no fair man can believe me to be the 
author of Junius Such a supposition might tend, 
indeed, to raise the estimation of my pow'ers,of 
writing above their just value Not 'one of my 
friends does, upon that flattenng principle, give 
me for the writer, and when my enemies en- 
deavour to fix Junius upon me, it is not for the 
sake of giving me credit of an able performance 
My fnends I have satisfied , — my enemies shall 
never have any direct satisfaction from me The 
ministr}', I am told, ctre convinced of my having 
written Junius, on the authority of a miserable 
bookseller’s preface, which I have read since I 
saw' you, in which there are not three lines of 
common truth or sense, and w'hich defames me, 
if possible, w'lth more falsehood and malignity, 
than the libellers whom they pay for that w'orthy 
purpose Ihis argument of theirs only serves to 
show how much their malice is superior to their 
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discernment For Some years, and almost daily, 
they have been abusing me in the public papers, 
and (among other pretences for their scurrility) as 
being the author of the letters in question I have 
never once condescended to take the least notice 
of their invectives, or publicly to deny the fact 
upon which some of them were grounded At 
the same time, to you, or to any of my fnends, 
I have been as ready as I ought to be, in dis- 
claiming, in the most precise terms, wntings, tliat 
are as superior perhaps to my talents, as they are 
most certainly different in many essential points 
from my regards and my principles — I am, with 
the greatest truth and affection, 

My dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

* Edm Burke 


Letter 86 Edmund Burke to 
Sir Philip Francis 

Very few books have produced such an immediate and pro- 
found change m the moss of pubhc opinion as Burke's Rejlec- 
itons on the French Revolutton Before the appearance of the 
book, the average Englishman viewed the revolt with some 
measure of sympathy mingled with astonishment Burke’s 
book put a prompt end to this easy attitude It had an 
enormous sale In twelve months it reached the eleventh 
edition It split the nation and startled political leaders, not 
only in England but in France. Burke had sent the proof- 
sheets of a part of the work to his fnend, Sir Philip Francis, 
who IS by many supposed to have been the author of Juntus 
Included in these sheets was the famous passage describing 
the young French queen at Versailles Francis wrote urgentlj 
protesting against Burke s attitude. He denounced Burke s 
eloquence on the French queen as "pure foppery , and spoke 
of her as another Messalma “The mischief you are going 
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(n tjo ir' If hf trr'ilf "m to ni} 'ipprili-’ii^iOO pil[ Tblf 
I tl II e rr> ^^n'.c t nl <-'1 w-II 5011 Iirr^uftrr 

Ot R<KI> STKf FT, Ff^'tunn 20 171/v 
M\ I)J AK Silt, — 

I 'tat up rather late at Carlton Houst, and 
on ni) return liitlier, 1 found your letter on m\ 
tabic i ha\ e not sit pt since \ ou \mI 1, tliereforc, 
excuse tm‘ if vou find .unthmt: confused, or other- 
T,\ist txpressexi than 1 could uish, in S[)(.akinp upon 
a matter whicli inti rests )ou from }Our rti?ard to 
me Tht rt lire some tilings in }our letter for 
\',bicU 1 must thank \ou; there in othi rs which 
1 must answer, — some things hear the mark of 
frit ndl\ admonition , others b( ar some rcsenib! ima' 
to the tom of accusation 
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candour and simplicity of their good nature In 
particular you know, that you have in some in- 
stances favoured me with your Instructions relative 
to things I was preparing for the public If I did 
not in every instance agree with you, I think you 
had, on the whole, sufficient proofs of my docility, 
to make you believe that I received your correc- 
tions, not only without offence, but with no small 
degree of gratitude 

Your remarks upon the first two sheets of my 
Pans letter, relate to the composition and the 
matter The composition, you say, is loose, and 
I am quite sure of it — I never intended it should 
be otherwise For, purporting to be, what in truth 
It originally was, — a letter to a fnend, I had no 
idea of digesting it in a systematic order The 
style IS open to correction, and wants it My 
natural style of wrating is somewhat careless, and 
I should be happy in receiving your advice to- 
wards making it as little vicious as such a style 
is capable of being made The general character 
and colour of a style, which grows out of the 
wnter’s peculiar turn of mind and habit of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, must be attended to in all 
corrections It is not the insertion of a piece of 
stuff, though of a better kind, which is at all times 
an improvement 

Your mam objections are, however, of a much 
deeper nature, and go to the political opinions and 
moral sentiments of the piece, in which I find, 
though with no sort of surpnse, having often 
talked with you on the subject, — that we differ 
only in everything You say, “ the mischief you 
are going to do yourself, is to my apprehension 
palpable, I snuff it in the wind, and my taste 
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rank, f^reat splendour of descent, great personal 
elegance and outward accomplishments, ingredients 
of moment in forming the interest we take in the 
misfortunes of men? The minds of those who do 
not feel thus, are not even systematical!)’- right 
“ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he 
should veep for her?" — Why, — because she was 
Hecuba, the queen of Troy — the wife of Pnam, — > 
and suffered, in the close of life, a thousand 
calamities! I felt too for Hecuba, when I read 
Ihe fine tragedy of Eunpides upon her story, and 
I never enquired into the anecdotes of the court or 
city of Troy, before I gave way to the sentiments 
which the author wished to inspire, — nor do I 
remember that he ever said one word of her virtue 
It IS for those who applaud or palliate assassina- 
tion, regicide, and base insult to women of illus- 
trious place, to pr^ove the crimes (in sufferings) 
which they allege, to justify their own But if 
they have ptroved fornication on any such woman, 

— taking the manners of the world, and the manners 
of France, — I shall never put it in a parallel with 
assassination I — No I have no such inverted scale 
of faults in my heart or my head 

You find It perfectly ndiculous, and unfit for me 
in particular, to take these things as my ingredients 
of commiseration Pray why is it absurd in me to 
think, that the chivalrous spirit which dictated a 
veneration for women of condition and of beauty, 
without any consideration whatever of enjoying 
them, was the great source of those manners which 
haVe been the pride and ornament of Europe for so 
many ages? And am I not to lament^ that I have 
lived to see those manners ^ * '’\ed in so 

shooking a manner, by m > ' - 

( 08 sa) , , 
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I should agree with you about the vileness of the 
controversy with such miscreants as the “Revolu- 
tion Society”, and the “National Assembly”, and 
I know very well that they, as well as their allies, 
the Indian delinquents, will darken the air with 
their arrows But I do not yet think they have the 
advowson of reputation I shall try that point 
My dear Sir, you think of nothing but contro- 
versies “ I challenge into the field a battle, and 
retire defeated, etc ” If their having the last word 
be a defeat, they most assuredly will defeat me 
But I intend no controversy with Dr Price, or 
Lord Shelburne, or any other of their set I mean 
to set in full view the danger from their wicked 
principles and their black hearts I intend to state 
the true principles of our constitution in church 
and state, upon grounds opposite to theirs If any 
one be the better for the example made of them, 
and for this exposition, well and good I mean to 
do my best to expose them to the hatred, ridicule, 
and contempt of the whole world, as I always 
shall expose such calumniators, hypocrites, sowers 
of sedition, and approvers of murder and all its 
tnumphs When I have done that, they may 
have the field to themselves , and I care very little 
how they triumph over me, since I hope they will 
not be able to draw me at their heels, and carry my 
head in triumph on their poles 

I have been interrupted, and have said enough 
Adieu! beheve me always sensible of your friend- 
ship, though It is impossible that a greater differ- 
ence can exist on earth than, unfortunately for me, 
there is on those subjects, between your sentiments 
and mine 


Edm Bukke, 
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WILLIAM COWPER 

1731-1800 

Cowper went to school at Westminster, where he had 
Warren Hasting-s among his companions At eighteen he 
was articled to an attorney, and later was called to the Bar 
But he had little interest in law, and occupied most of his time 
in chambers by writing \erses and contributing to a maga- 
zine. His companions were men of letters and journalists 
He \\as a member of the Nonsense Club, formed by seven 
Westminster men who dined together once a week At the 
age of thirty-two he was, by the influence of his kinsman, 
Major Cowper, appointed Clerk of the Journals to the House 
of Lords The office appeared cntirelj suitable, and would 
hav'e made him comfortable for life, but the appointment had 
a melancholy effect He conceived that he had been sinful 
in longing for it he feared opposibon, and fancied he would 
have to undergo a severe examination The seeds of insanitv 
showed themselves After ponng over the Journals for some 
months he became quite mad After a period m a private 
asylum he recovered , but the appointment was giv en up, 
and he determined to withdraw himsetf from societv and the 
business of the world His relatives pro\ided__him with a 
small mcome, and he went to live in retirement at Hunting- 
don, to be near his brother in Cambridge At Huntingdon he 
formed the mtimacy with the Unwin familj, in whose house, 
at the close of the vear 1765, he took up his abode 


Letter 87 William Cowper to Joseph Hill 

Cowper s letters are, of all letters in English literature, tht 
nearest perfection Mr Herbert Paul has not gone too far 
m stylmg them “the glorj' of the English language Thej 
are full of humour, and at the same time touched wuth tender- 
ness , always speakmg the language of sense, J^'ctj , and a 
refined simplicity One remarkable feature is that their 
themes are generally quite ordinary, and they are written 
from quiet, almost dull, places. The two following familiar 
letters to his friend Joseph Hill are excellent examples of 
Cowper s easy and often whimsical style. Hill was a lawyer, 
and one of the humbler members of the Nonsense Club His 
literary tastes and love of fun were combined with solid clrar- 
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iclcr He w IS Cowptr’s mui oi business 1 stanch and 
ccmsidrnte friend 

* Huntingdon, yn/t 3, 1765 

Dear Joe,— 

Whatever you may think of the matter, it 
IS no such easy tiling to keep house for two people 
A man cannot always live upon sheep's heads, and 
liver and lights, like the lions in the Tower, and a 
joint of meat, in so small a family, is an endless 
encumbrance My butcher’s bill for last week 
amounted to four shillings and tenpence I set 
off w'lth a leg of lamb, and was forced to giv'e part 
of It aw'ay to my washerwoman Then I made an 
e\penment upon a sheep’s heart, and that was too 
little Nevt I put three pounds of beef into a pie, 
and this had like to have been too much, for it 
lasted three days, though my landlord was ad- 
mitted to a share in it Then as to small beer, 
I am puzzled to pieces about it. I have bought 
as much for a shilling as will serve us at least a 
month, and it is growm sour already In short, 
I never knew how to pity poor housekeepers 
before, but now I cease to wonder at that politic 
cast w'hich their occupation usually gives to their 
countenance, for it is really a matter full of per- 
plexity 

I have received but one visit since here I came 
I don’t mean that I have refused any, but that only 
one has been offered This w'as from mj woollen- 
draper, a vtry healthy, wealthy, sensible, sponsible 
man, and extremely civil He has a cold bath, and 
has promised me a key of it, which I shall probably 
make use of in the winter He has undertaken, 
too, to get me the Si James's Chronicle three times 
a-w€ek, and to show^ me Hmchinbrook House, and 
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CO do e\ery service for me in his power, so that I did 
not e> ceed the truth, ) ou see, when I spoke of his 
civility. Here is a card-assembly, and a dancing- 
assembh , and a horse-race, and a club, and a 
bow ling-green, so that I am w ell off, you perceive, 
in point of diversions, especially as I shall go to 
’em just as much as I should if I lived a thousand 
miles off But no matter for that; the spectator at 
a plaj^ IS more entertained than the actor, and in 
real life it is much the same You will say, per- 
haps, that if I never frequent these places, I shall 
not come within the descnption of a spectator; and 
jou will saj right. I have made a blunde*", w’hich 
shall be corrected in the next edition. 

You are an old dog at a bad tenant; wntness all 
my uncle's and > our mother’s geese and gridirons 
There is something so extremely impertinent in 
entenng upon a man’s premises, and using them 
without paj^ing for ’em, Aat I could easih resent it 
if I w'ould But I rather choose to entertain my self 
with thinking how vou will scour the man about, 
and worrj him to death, if once you begin with 
him Poor toad' I leave him entirely to your 
mcrcv . 

M} dear Joe, )ou desire me to wme long letters 
— I ha\e neither matter enough, nor perseverance 
enough for the purpose. However, if you can but 
contrive to be tired of reading as soon as I km tired 
of wnting, we shall find that short ones answer just 
as well, and, m mj opinion, this is a*\er) practi- 
cable measure. 

Mv fnend Colman has had good fortune, 1 wash 
him better fortune still; which is, that he maj 
mal e a right use of it. The tragedies of Lloyd 
and B» nsley are both very deep If thej arc not 
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of use to the survivingf part of society, it is their 
own fault 

I debtor to Bensley seven pounds, or nine, 
I forget which If you can find out his brother, 
you will do me a great favour, if you will pay him 
for me, but do it at your leisure 

Yours and theirs, 

W C 

Letter 88 William Cowper to Joseph Hill 

On Uie death of Mr Unwin in 1767, Mrs Unwin and 
Cowper moved to Olney, attracted thither by the presence 
of the Rev John Newton, an ardent evangelical He found 
a house for them next his own, and a pnvate door was opened 
between the two gardens Cowper came quite under the spell 
of Netvton s stem piety His life became a round of religious 
meetings and sick-visiting He had scarcely any books, and 
his sole literary occuphtjon was the composition of hymns 
A period of insjinlty recurred in 1773 On his recovery, 
Cowper took to gardening, drawing, and rearing hares. 
Fortunately m 1778 Newton was offered a London hving and 
removed from Olney This letter to Hill shows that Cowper 
had already begun to read more widely It also illustrates 
his delight at receivmg from any thoughtful friend a parcel 
of fish 


[Olney], Apnl — / fancy the 20/A, 1777 

My dear Friend, — 

Thanks for a turbot, a lobster, and Cap- 
tain Brydone a gentleman who relates his travels 
so agreeably, that he deserves always to travel with 
an agreeable companion I have been reading 
Gray’s Works, and think him the only poet since 
Shakespeare entitled to the character of sublime 
Perhaps you will remember that I once had a 
different opinion of him. I was prejudiced He 
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did not belong^ to our Thursday society, and 'ivas 
an Eton man, •nhich lov^ered him prodigiously in 
our esteem I once thought Svrifds letters the best 
that could be t ritten ; but I like Gray’s better 
His humour, or his uit, or trhateier it is to be 
called, IS never ill-natured or offensive, and yet, 
I think equally poignant vnth the Dean’s 

I am yours affectionately, 

Wm Cowper* 


Letter 89 WiLLiAii Cottper to 
W iLLiAt-i Uktvik 

The Rffv WHban Unvrni, the sou of J>l2ry Unwin, was one 
of Cowper s best corrttspcm<ieiits, being: of a nio-e geassJ tec:- 
peracieat ttafl Jobn tsewloa. To bim Cowper writes wilb 
lEe frankness of a orotiier This leUer shows how cheerftd 
now was the atmosphere of the Omeplioaie. Cowps-s tateJ- 
Jectnal powers were once mo-e wo-kag- freelp, and he was 
ranging witiionl restraint throcgn tne fields o^ hteratoe. 

[OlJtETj, Orfcerrsr, 1779- 

My DEn.R FrIE.VD, — 

I viTOte my last letter merely to inform you 
that I had nothing to say ; in answer to which you 
ha\ e said nothing. I admire tne propriety of } our 
conduct though I am a loser by it. I will en 
dea\our to sat something now, and shall hope for 
something lO return 

I have been v ell entertainea with Johnson’s bio- 
graphy, for which I thank you : with one exception, 
and that a swingeing one, I think he has acquitted 
himself with nis usual good sense and sufficienc}' - 
His treatment of ililton is unmerciful to the last 
flf-gree. A pensioner is not likely to spare ^ re- 
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publican, and the Doctor, in order, I suppose, to 
convince his royal patron of the sincerity of his 
monarchical principles, has belaboured that great 
poet’s character with the most industrious cruelty 
As a man, he has hardly left him the shadow of 
one good quality Churlishness in his pnvate life, 
and a rancorous hatred of everything, royal in his 
public, are the two colours with which he has 
smeared all the canvas If he had any virtues, 
they are not to be found in the Doctor’s picture 
of him , and it is well for Milton, that some sour- 
ness in his temper is the only vice with which his 
memory has been charged, it is evident enough 
that if his biographer could have discovered more, 
he would not have spared him As a poet, he has 
treated him with seventy enough, and has plucked 
one or two of the most beautiful feathers out of hiS 
Muse’s wing, and trampled them under his great 
foot He has passed sentence of condemnation 
upon Lycidas, and has taken occasion, from that 
charming poem, to expose to ndicule (what is 
indeed ndiculous enough), the childish prattlement 
of pastoral compositions, as if Lycidas was the 
prototype and pattern of them all The liveliness 
of the descnption, the sweetness of the numbers, 
the classical spint of antiquity that prevails in it, 
go for nothing I am convinced, by the way, that 
he has no ear for poetical numbers, or that it was 
stopped by prejudice against the harmony of Mil- 
ton’s Wa? there ever anything so delightful as 
the music of the Paradise Lost? It is like that 
of a fine organ, has the fullest and the deepest 
tones of majesty, with all the softness and elegance 
of the Dorian flute vanety without end, and never 
equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil Yet the Doctor 
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has little or nothing to say upon this copious theme, 
but talks something about the unfitness of the Eng- 
lish language for blank verse, and how apt ‘it is, in 
the mouth of some readers, to degenerate into de- 
clamation Oh ' I could thrash his old jacket till 
I made his pension jingle in his pockets 

I could talk a good while longer, but I have no 
room Our love attends yourself, Mrs Unvm, 
and Miss Shuttleworth, not forgetting the tivo 
miniature pictures at your elbow 

, Yours aflfectionately, 

W C 


Letter 90 William Cowper to 
William Unwin 

Cowper had now begun to be biisj with Uie many quiet 
pursuits which henceforth, for the greater part of his life, 
filled up his daily round He worked in the g-irdcn and he 
sketched He began to try his hand at ^erses In this he 
was encouraged bj Mrs Unwin, who set him to work on 
1 “ Moral Satire , TVir Progress of Error, and gave him as 
additional themes Truth, Chant } , and the like These efforts 
were collected into a eolume in 1782 

August 6 , 17S0 

kh DEAR Friend, — 

You like to hear from me this is a very 
good reason why I should write But I have 
nothing to saj , this seems equally a-. good reason 
why I should not Yet, if you had alighted from 
jour horse at our door this morning, and at this 
present writing, being five o’elorl in the afternoon, 
had found occasion to saj' to me, — “Mr Cowper, 
have not spoken since I came in, ha%e jou 
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resolved never to speak again?” it would be but a 
poor reply, if, in answer to the summons, I should 
plead iifabihty as my best and only excuse And 
this, by the way, suggests to me a seasonable piece 
of instruction, and reminds me of what I am very 
apt to forget, when I have any epistolary business 
in hand, that a letter may be written upon anything 
or nothing, just as anything or nothing happens 
to occur A man that has a journey before him, 
twenty miles in length, which he is to perform 
on foot, will not hesitate and doubt whether he 
shall set out or not, because he does not readily 
conceive how he shall ever reach the end of it, 
for he knows, that by the simple operation of 
moving one foot forward first, and then the other, 
he shall be sure to accomplish it So it is in the 
present case, and so it is in every similar case 
A letter is written as .a conversation is maintained, 
or a journey performed, not by preconcerted, or 
premeditated means, a new contrivance, or an in- 
vention never heard of before, — but merely by main- 
taining a progress, and resolving as a postilion 
does, having once set out, never to stop till we 
reach the appointed end If a man may talk with- 
out thinking, why may he not wnte upon the same 
terms? A grave gentleman of the last century, 
a tie-wig, square-toe, Steinkirk figure, would say, 
“My good sir, a man has no nght to do either” 
But It IS to be hoped that the present century has 
nothing to do with the mouldy opinions of the 
last, and so, good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or 
whatever be your name, step into your picture- 
frame again, and look as if you thought for anothei 
century, and leave us moderns, in the meantime 
to thihk when we can, and to write whether we 
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can or not, else -we might as \^ell be dead, as 
you are 

W. C 

Letter 91 William Cowper to John 
Newton 

John Newton was now settled m London His place as 
curate of Olney had been taken by Thomas Scott, the author 
of the Commentary on the Bible, a man similar in theology 
and m disposition Cowper, howeier, was not attracted by 
him He did not like his scolding- tone m the pulpit New'ton s 
place in Cowper s spintual life was taken by the Rev -UTlliam 
Bull, to whom he became greatlj attach^, addressing him 
affectionately as Cartsnme Xaurorum This letter exhibits 
Cowper quite at his ease with Newton It is one of several 
letters in verse, which show how nimbly he could trundle the 
hoop of rhyme. 

[OLNEv],ytt/y 12, 1781 

My very dear Friend, — 

I am going to send what, when you have 
read, you may scratch your head, and say, I sup- 
pose, there’s nobody knows whether what I have 
got, be verse or not, by the tune and the time, 
It ought to be rhyme, but if it be, did you ever 
see, of late or of yore, such a ditty before? The 
thought did occur, to me and to her, as madam 
and I, did walk and not fly, over the hills and 
dales, with spreading sails, before it was dark to 
Weston Park 

The news at Oney is little or noney, but such 
as It IS, I send it, viz Poor Mr <Peace cannot 
yet cease, addling his head with what you said, 
and has left parish -church quite in the lurch, 
having almost swore to go there no more 

Page and his wife, that made such a strife, we 
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wall, and that was all For Mr Scott, we have 
seen him not, except as he pass’d, in a wonderful 
haste, tt) see a friend m Silver End Mrs Jones 
proposes ere July closes, that she and her sister, 
and her Jones mister, and we that are here, our 
course shall steer, to dine in the Spinney, but for 
a guinea, if the weather should hold, so hot and 
so cold, we had better by far, stay where we are 
For the grass there grows, while nobody mows 
(which IS very wrong), so rank and long, that so 
to speak, ’tis at least a week, if it happens to rain, 
ere it dries again 

I have wnt Chanty, not for popularity, but as 
well as I could, in hopes to do good , and if the 
Reviewer should sa)'^ “to be sure, the gentleman’s 
Muse, wears Methodist shoes, you may kno%v by 
her pace, and talk about grace, that she and her 
bard have little regard, for the taste and fashions, 
and ruling passions, and hoidening play, of the 
modem da}', and though she assume a borrowed 
plume, and here and there %vear a tittenng air, ’tis 
only her plan, to catch if she can, the giddy and 
gay, as they go that way, by a production, on 
a new construction She has baited her trap in 
hopes to snap all that may come, with a sugar 
plum ” 

His opinion in this, will not be amiss, ’tis 

what I intend, my principal end, and if I succeed, 
and folks should read, till a few are brought to 
a serious thought, I shall think I am paid, for all 
I have said and all I have done, though I have 
run, many a time, after a rhyme, as far as from 
hence, to the end of my sense, and by hook or 
crook, write another book, if I live and am here, 
another year I have heard before, of a room with 
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a floor, laid upon springs, and such hi t thinip;, 
uith so much art, in c\crj' part, tlml v.hcn you 
Avcnt in, you was forced to bci^in a inmuvt pace, 
widi an air and a gnuc, swimniinir .about, now 
in and now out, with a deal of stiu, in a figure 
of eight, without pipe or string, or any such thing, 
and now I ha\e writ, in a rhyming fit, what will 
make you dance, and as \ou ad\ ance, will keep 
you still, though against your will, dancing aw a), 
alert and gay, till jou come to an end of what I 
have penn’d; which that you m.a} do, ere madam 
and you are quite worn out with jigging about, 
I take my leave, and here \ou recciie a bow pro- 
found, down to the ground, from jour humble me, 

C 

P S — When 1 concluded, doubtless you did 
tlnnk me right, as well you might, m sajing 
w'hat I said of Scott, and tlicn it was true, but 
now It IS due to him to note that, since I wrote, 
himself and he has visited we 
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Unwin 

In the Mimmcr of 1761 Lndj Austen, visitmff her sister ncir 
OInej , beennie attnehed to Cowper and Mrs Unwin Quarters 
were found for her at the \icaragc, and the door between the 
two gardens was reopened She was a elc\cr, sparkling, 
warm hearted woman, and for over two jears a charming 
literary stimulus to the sedentarv poet •* From a scene of 
the most uninterrupted retirement , he writes to Unwin (Jan , 
17S3), “we have passctl at once into a state of constant en- 
gagement, not that our society is much multiplied— the addi- 
tion of an individual has made all this diflercncc Lady 
Austen told Cow per the story of John Gtlfnn, set hinl to work 
on The Task , and quickened his literary zest. “ 


V 
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[Olne\,] March 21, 1784 

My DEAR William, — 

• I thank you for the entertainment you 
havn afforded me I often wish for a library, often 
regret my folly in selling a good collection, but I 
have one in Essex Last night I made an end 

of reading Johnson’s Pfefaces, but the number of 
poets whom he has vouchsafed to chronicle being 
fifty-six, there must be many with whose history 
I am not yet acquainted These, or some of these, 
if It suits you to give them a part of your chaise, 
when you come, will be heartily welcome I am 
very much the biographer’s humble admirer His 
uncommon share of good sense, and his forcible 
expression, secure to him that tnbute from all his 
readers He has a penetrating insight into char- 
acter, and a happy talent of correcting the popular 
opinion, upon all occasions where it is erroneous, 
and this he does witVi the boldness of a man who 
will think for himself, but, at the same time, with 
a justnesss of sentiment that convinces us he does 
not differ from others through affectation, but be- 
cause he has a sounder judgment This remark, 
however, has his narrative for its object, rather 
than his cntical performance In the latter, I do 
not think him always just, when he departs from 
the general opinion He finds no beauties in Mil- 
ton’s Lycxda^ He pours contempt upon Prior, to 
such a degree, that were he really as undeserving 
of notice as he represents him, he ought no longer 
to be numbered among the poets These, indeed, 
are the two capital instances in which he has 
offended me There are others less important, 
which I have not room to enumerate, and in which 
I am Jess confident that he is wrong" What sugf- 

o o 
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indtiljje myself here and there with a marginal 
annotation, but shall not use that allowance wan- 
tonly s<3 as to deface the volumes 

Your mother uishes }ou to buy for her ten yards 
and a half of )ard-widc Irish, from two shillings to 
two shillings and sixpence per yard, and my head 
will be equal!} obliged to you for a hat, of w’hich 
I enclose a string that gives you the circumference 
The depth of the crowm must be four inches and 
onc-eightli Let it not be a round slouch, which 
I abhor, but a smart, w'ell-cocked fashionable affair 
A fashionable hat likewise for your mother, a black 
one if they are w'orn, otherwise chip 

Yours, my dear William, 

W C 


Lktifu 93 William Cowper to Lady 
Hesketh 

In 17S0, urged by Mrs LInwin, Cow per wrote his first satire, 
m 1782 appeared his first acknow lodged JPoems, including Table 
Tali The Tasi came out in 1785 For Lady Apsten s influ- 
ence in this, the English world must ever be her debtor It 
marks a distinct stage in the growth of our poetry, “by setting 
the example of simplicity and nature, b\ choosing verj simple 
subjects, and by adopting a fluent and familiar versification" 
(Scherer) In Southey s judgment, “had it not been for Mrs 
Unwin, Cowper would probably never have appeared in his 
own person ns an author, had it not been for Lady Austen, 
he would never have been a popular one But long before 
The Task camp out, Lady Austen was estranged from the 
Olncy circle. Apparently, in the phrase of Sainte-Beuve, 
“the charming fairy brought into tlieir ordinary intercourse 
an clement of too keen sensitiveness, or may be of touchiness 
Perhaps even the gentle Mary Unwin grew jealous At any 
rate, the day came when Cowper had to make his choice 
between the old and the new friend It is plain that he felt 
acute*distress , it is equally plum that he did not hesitate. To 
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Ills sympathetic cousin, Ladj Hesketh, a most lovable wotnaa, 
to whom he was stronp:I> attached, he tells the tale without 
too great reserve. The intimacy of his friendship ■guth Lady 
Hesheth is shown by his divulging to her (Nov , J785) bis pro- 
ject of translating Homer He tells it as a great secret "that 
you mus"! not whispicr even to your cat. No creature is at 
this moment apprised of it, but Mrs Unwin and her son 


My Dearest Cousin, — 


(OLMn.J/an 16, 17®^ 


Occasionally 1 am much distressed, but 
that distress becomes continually less frequent, and 
I think less violent I find writing’, and especially 
poetry, my best remedy Perhaps, had I under- 
stood music, I had never written verse, but had 
lived upon fiddle-stnngs instead It is better, how- 
ever, as It IS A poet may, if he pleases, be of a 
little use in the world, while a musician, the most 
skilful, can only divert himself and a few others 
I have been emerging gradually from this pit- 
soon as I became capable of action, I commenced 
carpenter, made cupboards, boxes, stools I 
weary of this in about a twelvemonth, and addressed 
myself to the making of birdcages To this em- 
ployment succeeded that of gardening, which 1 
intermingled with that of drawing, but finding that 
the latter occupation injured my eyes, I renounced 
It, and commenced poet I have given you, mj 
dear, a little history in shorthand, I know that it 
will touch your feelings, but do not let it interest 
them too much In the year wJien I wrote 
Task (for it occupied me about a°year), I 
very often most supremely unhappy, and am under 
God indebted in good part to that work for not 
having been much worse You did not know what 
a clever fellow I am, and how I can turn my hand 
to anything ' 
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1 perceive that this time 1 shall make you pay 
double postage^ and there is no help for it Unless 
I write fnyself out now, 1 shall forget half of what 
I have to say Nov therefore for the interruptions 
at which I hinted 

There came a lady into this country, by name and 
title. Lady Austen, the widow of the late Sir Robert 
Austen At first she lived with her sister, about a 
mile from Olney, but in a few weeks took lodgpngs 
at the vicarage here Betw’een the vicarage and 
the back of our house are interposed our gardens, 
an orchard, and the garden belonging to the vicar- 
age She had lived much in France, was very 
sensible, and had infinite vivacity She took a 
great liking to us, as we to her She had been 
used to a great deal of company, and we, fearing 
that she would find such a transition into silent 
retirement irksome, contrived to give her our agree- 
able company often Become continually more and 
more intimate, a practice obtained at length of our 
dining with each other alternately, every day, Sun- 
day excepted In order to facilitate our communi- 
cation, we made doors in the tv'o garden walls 
abovesaid, b)'’ which means we considerably short- 
ened the wa)'' from one house to the other, and 
could meet when we pleased, without entenng the 
town at all, a measure the rather expedient, because 
the town is abominably dirty, and she kept no 
carnage On her first settlement in our neighbour- 
hood, I made’it my own particular business (for at 
that time I was not employed in writing, having 
published my first volume, and not begun my 
second) to pay my devoirs to her ladyship every 
morning at eleven Customs very soon became 
laws * 1 began the Task, for she was the lady who 
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gave me the sofa for the subiect Being once 
engaged in the work, I began to feel the inconveni- 
ence of my morning attendance We had seldom 
breakfast ourselves until ten, and the intervening 
hour was all the time that I could find in the whole 
day for writing, and occasionally it would happen 
that the half of that hour was all that I could secure 
for the purpose But there was no remed)’^ Long 
usage had made that which at first was optional, 
a point of good manners, and consequently of 
necessity, and I was forced neglect the Task to 
attend upon the Muse who had inspired the subject 
But she had ill health, and before I had quite 
finished the work was obliged to repair to Bristol 
Thus, as I told you, my dear, the cause of the 
many interruptions that I mentioned was removed, 
and now, except the Bull that I spoke of, we have 
seldom any company at all • After all that I have 
said upon the matter, j'ou will not completely under- 
stand me, perhaps, unless I account for the remain- 
der of the day I will add, therefore, that, having 
paid my morning visit, I walked, returning from 
the walk, I dressed we then met and dined, and 
parted not till between ten and eleven at night! 

The little item that you inserted in your cover, 
concerning a review of a certain author’s work, in 
the Gentleman's Magastne, excited Mrs Unwin’s 
curiosity to see it in a moment In vain did 1 ex- 
postulate with her on the vanity of all things here 
below, especially of human praise, telling her what 
perhaps indeed she had heard before, but what on 
such an occasion I thought it not amiss to remind 
her of, that at the best it is but as the idle wind 
that whistles as it passes by, and that a little atten- 
tion to the dictates of reason would presently give 
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her the victory over all the curiosity that she felt 
so troublesome For a short time, indeed, I pre- 
vailed, but the next day the fit returned upon her 
with more violence than before ,She would see 
it, — she was resolved that she would see it that 
moment You must know, my dear, that a watch- 
maker lives within two or three doors of us, who 
takes in the said Magazine for a gentleman at some 
distance, and as it happened it had not been sent 
to its proper owner Accordingly the messenger 
that the lady dispatched, returned with it, and she 
was gratified As to myself, I read the article 
indeed, and read it to her, but I do not concern 
myself much you may suppose about such matters, 
and shall only make two or three cursory remarks, 
and so conclude In the first place, therefore, I 
obsen'e that it is enough to craze a poor poet to 
see his verses so miserably misprinted, and which 
is worse, if possible, Jus very praises in a manner 
annihilated, by a jumble of the lines out of their 
places, so that in two instances, the end of the 
period takes the lead of the beginning of it The 
said poet has still the more reason to be crazed, 
because the said Magazine is in general singularly 
correct But at Christmas, no doubt, your printer 
will get drunk as well as another man It is 
astonishing to me that they know so exactly how 
much I translated of Voltaire My recollection 
refreshed by them tells me that they are right in 
the number of the boolts that they affirm to have 
been translated by me, but till they brought the 
fact again to my mind, I myself had forgotten that 
part of the business entirely My brother had 
twenty guineas for eight books of English Hen- 
node, »and I furnished him with four of them 

) 
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They are not equally accurate in the affair of the 
Tame ]Mouse That I kept one is certain, and that 
I kept It as they say, in m} bureau, — but not m 
the Temple It was while I was at Westminster 
I kept It till It produced six young ones, and my 
transports when I first discovered them cannot 
easily be conceived, — any more than my mortifi- 
cation, when going again to visit my little famil}> 
I found that the mouse herself had eaten them I I 
turned her loose, in indignation, and vowed never 
to keep a mouse again Who the writer of this 
article can be I am not able to imagine, nor where 
he had his information of these particulars But 
they know all the world and everything that be- 
longs to It 

Adieu, my dear Cousin, I intended that one of 
these should have served as a case for the other, 
but before I was aware of it, I filled both sheets 
completely However, as your monej’’ burns m 
your pocket, there is no harm done I shall not 
add a syllable more except that I am and, while 
I breathe, ever shall be most truly yours, 

Wji Cowper 

Yes, one syllable more Having just finished 
the Iliad, I was determined to have a deal of talk 
with you 


Letter 94 William Cowper to 
Lady Hesketh 

Lady Hesketh was sister of Theodora, whom in his young" 
days Ck)^vper would have married but for the opposition of her 
father, Ashley Co'W'per On the publicabon of The Tosh ^the 
two ladies renewed their mterest in their cousin Lad/ 
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teeth visited Olney and induced Cowper to move to pleasanter 
quarters A house (“The Lodg-e ) was rented at Weston 
CTndenvood, some two miles off, from his friends the Throck- 
mortons, Vhom he styled playfully Mr and Mrs Frog 

The Lodoe, July 28, 1788 

It is in vain that )rou tell me you have no talent 
at description, while in fact you describe better 
than anybody You have given me a most com- 
plete idea of your mansion and its situation , and 
I doubt not that with your letter in my hand by 
way of map, could I be set down on the spot in 
a moment, I should find myself qualified to take 
my walks and my pastime in whatever quarter of 
your paradise it should please me the most to visit 
We also, as you know, have scenes at Weston 
worthy of description , but because you know them 
well, I will only say that one of them has, within 
these few days, been much improved, I mean the 
lime walk By the he*Ip of the axe and the wood- 
bill which have of late been constantly employed 
in cutting out all straggling branches that inter- 
cepted the arch, Mr Throckmorton has now de- 
fined It with such exactness, that no cathedral in 
the world can show one of more magnificence or 
beauty 

Have you seen the account of five hundred cele- 
brated authors now living? I am one of them , but 
stand charged with the high crime and misde- 
meanour of totally neglecting method , an accusa- 
tion which, if .the gentleman would take the pains 
to read me, he would find sufficiently refuted I 
am conscious at least of having laboured much in 
the arrangement of my matter, and of having given 
to the several parts of my book of The Task, as 
well as.to each poem m the first volume, that sort 
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of shg^ht conneMon uhjch poctr} demands' for in 
poetr\- (eNcept professedh of the d'dactic kind} a 
logical precision iiould be stiff, pedantic, and rioi- 
culous Bat there is no pleasing some critics, tne 
comfort IS that I am contented, tihether the} fas 
pleased or not. At the same time, to my honour 
be it spoken the chronicler Ox' us fi\e hundred 
prodigies bestov s on me, for aught I knoir, more 
commendations than on an> other of my confra- 
temit} Ma) he live to wnte the histones of as 
man} thousand poets, and find me tne \cry osst 
among them! .Amen! 

E\er thine, 

W C 


Letter 95 William Cowper to 
Sa tuEL Rose 

Samnel Rose, the son o'" a schootmas’er at Chisvnck, came, 
a student of iwentv on a pilgrimage to Olnci He brought 
from Glasgow LniversiT the greetings of some professor 
.Also he earned a copv of Burns s newlr pab’’shea poems 
which charmed Cow.f>er m sp te of what he called their 
* barbarism ^ Rose won Cowper s heart, and became a 
welcome \asitc- 

Thz Lodge, yarr 5, 17SC. 

M\ DEAR Friend, — 

I am going to gi\e }ou a deal of trouble, 
but London fo'ks must be content to be troubled 
by countrt folks* for in London onlv can our 
strange necessities be supplied You must but 
for me, if you please, a cuckoo-clock; and nov 1 
V ill tell you V here thet are sold, tthich, Lordone* 
as you are, it is possible you may not knov 
They are sold, I am informed, at more houses 
tnan one, in that narrov part of Holbom. whicn 
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leads into Broad St. Giles’ It seems they are 
well-going clocks, and cheap, which are the two 
best recommendations of any clock They are 
made in Germany, and such numbers of them are 
annually imported, that they are become even a 
considerable article of commerce 

I return you many thanks for Boswell’s Tour 
I read it to Mrs Unwin after supper, and we find 
It amusing There is much trash in it, as there 
must always be in eveiy narrative that relates in- 
discriminately all that passed But now and then 
the Doctor speaks like an oracle, and that makes 
amends for all Sir John was a coxcomb, and 
Boswell IS not less a coxcomb, though of another 
kind I fancy Johnson made coxcombs of all his 
friends, and they in return made him a coxcomb, 
for, with reverence be it spoken, such he certainly 
was, and, flattered af he was, he was sure to be so 
Thanks for your invitation to London, but unless 
London can come to me, I fear we shall never meet 
I was sure that you would love my friend, when 
you should once be well acquainted with him , and 
equally sure that he would take kindly to you 
Noav for Homer W C 


Letter 96 William Cowper to 
Mrs Arne Bobham 

In 1790 Cowper was visited by another young: man, a rela- 
tive on his nyther s side. This was John Johnson — “Johnny 
of Norfolk — a grandson of Roger Donne, Cowper s matemi 
uncle. Johnson, an undergraduate at Cambndgc, Mon the 
poet s heart, and gave him keen pleasure by bringing tidings 
of his mothers relations An aunt of this John aas Mrs. Bod 
ham (Anne Donne), a cousm and early playmate of Cowper's 
Hearing from John of her old fnend s delight in getting news 
of Ifis mothers people, she sent from Norfolk, with an affec 
,(C322) ^ 
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in the dajs of my childhood much to resemble my 
mother, and in m> natural temper, of which at the 
age of lifty-eight 1 must be supposed to be a com- 
petent judge, can trace both her, and my late 
uncle, your father Somewhat of his irritability, 
and a little, 1 ivould hope, both of his and of 
her , I know’ not what to call it, without seem- 

ing to praise myself, which is not my intention, 
but speaking to yoti^ I will even speak out, and 
say good nature Add to all this, I deal much in 
poetry, as did our venerable ancestor, the Dean of 
St Paul’s, and I think I shall have proved myself 
a Donne at all points The truth is, that whatever 
I am, I love you all 

I account it a happy event that brought the dear 
boy, your nephew, to my knowledge, and that 
breaking through all the restraints w'hich his 
natural bashfulness, imposed on him, he deter- 
mined to find me out He is amiable to a degree 
that I have seldom seen, and I often long with 
impatience to see him again 

My dearest Cousin, what shall I saj to you in 
answer to your affectionate invitation? I mttst say 
this I cannot come now, nor soon, and I wish 
with all my heart I could But I will tell you 
what may be done, perhaps, and it will answer 
to us just as well you and Mr Bodham can come 
to Weston, can you not? The summer is at hand, 
there are roads and wheels to bring you, and you 
are neither df you translating Homer 1 am crazed 
that I cannot ask you all together, for want ' of 
house-room , but for Mr Bodham and yourself we 
nave good room, and equally good for any third, 
in the shape of a Donne, whether named Hewitt, 
BodHam, Balls, or Johnson, or by whatever name 
1 
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djsungiiished Mrs HenTtt has panicular dairr^ 
upon me, she tv as m3 plaj'fello'^' at Bers-fiainsteac, 
and has a share in my warmest aSect’ons* P'^~ 
te"*! her so! Veither ao I at aii forget mj* Co-.Ee 
Hamet, She and I ha- e been man} a time mery 
a‘ Catfield and ha\e made the parsonage nrg 
witn laughter Gi\e my love to her. Assn's 
} ourself, m} dearasz Cousin, that J shall recei*e 
}OJ as if }Ou were wx sister, and Mrs. Unnin is 
for m} sake prepared to do the same Wher shr 
has seen } ou she w il] Jo-ve % ou for } our own 

I am much obliged to Mr Bodham for h:s Vird- 
ness to mv Homer, and nidi nrv love to voj all, 
ard witn ^Irs Unwin s kind resp.'Cls, am. mv des-t, 
dear Rose, ever vours Mf. C 

y^S — I mourn the death of vou' poor oro"'?' 
Castres, vhom I should have seen had he Ivea 
and should have seen v'-itn the greaics, pleasure 
He was an amiaole dov, and J was ve'v fond o 
him 
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Letter 97 William Cowper to 
• Lady Hesketh 

Cowper s Homer made its appearance in the summer of 
1791 His friends and admirers had been busy securing: sub- 
scribers In February of this year, ivnbng" to “Johnny of 
Norfolk*, Cowper notes with complacence “all the Scotch 
universities have subsenbed, none excepted The calls upon 
Horace Walpole referred to in this letter were probably made 
to secure the support of a name so influential There were 
about five hundred subscribers. 

[Weston,] Friday night, March 35, 1791 

My Dearest Coz, — 

Johnson writes me word that he has 
repeatedly called on Horace Walpole, and has 
never found him at home He has also written 
to him, and received no answer I charge thee 
therefore on thy allagiance, that thou move not a 
finger more in this business My back is up, and 
I cannot bear the thought of wooing him any 
further, nor would do it, though he were as pig 
a gentleman (look you!) as Lucifer himself I 
have Welsh blood in me, if the pedigree of the 
Donnes say true, and every drop of it says — “Let 
him alonel” 

I should have dined at the Hall to-day, having 
engaged myself to do so, but an untoward occur- 
rence, that happened last night, or rather this 
morning, prevented me It was a thundering rap 
at the door, Jtist after the clock struck three First, 
I thought the house was on fire Then I thought 
the Hall was on fire Then I thought it was a 
housebreaker’s trick Then I thought it was an 
express In any case I thought that if it should 
be repeated, it would awaken and ternfj' Mrs 
1 
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Unwin, and kill her \\ith spasms The conse- 
quence of all these thoughts was the w^orst nen'ous 
lever 1 ever had in my hfe, although it was the 

^ gi'en but once, though a 

niu 1 anous one Had I heard a secxmd, I should 
a^e nsen m}self at all adventures It was the 
on y rninute since you went, in w’hich I have been 
g a lat you w ere not here Soon after I came 
that a drunken part} had passed 
roug the village at that time, and they were no 
ou t the authors of this wntU', but troublesome 
in\ention —Adieu, my dearest Cor 

W C 


Lettir qS William Cowper to Mrs 

COLRTEN A\ 

hi^^bli^e'r^t"^ Co^'pcr agreed urth Jolinson, 

illuslrtued ed.Uon of M.Iton He 
and translate the LaUn and 
Doet pother publisher had engaged the minor 

Havlr\ ‘ • on led to acquaintance and then friendship 

and later deprecating am thought of nvalrj 

end ot I- ^ On am had had a paral\-bc stroke at Uie 

sake Jonrnc> nas made 'as much for her 

This letfr,-'^ ' They made a staj of soc week*^ 

She Ilk#* r Throckmorton family 

fa.rro^ J°hn Johnson had acted as amanuensis ahen A 

her “ ml “"d Coivper sUled 

her mv larfi of the ink bottle 


EsRTHS't -liig ir, 170. 

M\ Dearest Catharina, 


I set 
abit 


ough I ha\e tra\elled far, nothing did 
in m\ traAcls that surprised me half so agree- 
as A our ! ind letter, for high as mj opinion 
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of your good nature is, I had no hopes of hearing 
from you till I should have written first, — a plea- 
sure winch I intended to allow mjself the first 
opportunity 

After three days confinement in a coach, and 
suffering as we went all that could be suffered 
from e\cessi\e heat and dust, we found ourselves 
late in the evening at the door of our friend 
Hayley In ever}' other respect the journey was 
e\tremely pleasant At the Mitre in Barnet, w'here 
we lodged the first evening, we found our friend 
Mr Rose, who had walked thither from his house 
in Chancery Lane to meet us, and at Kingston, 
where we dined the second day, I found my old 
and much valued friend General Cowper, whom 
I had not seen in thirty' years, and but for this 
journey should never have seen again Mrs Un- 
win, on w'hose acc®unt I had a thousand fears 
before we set out, suffered as little from fatigue as 
myself, and begins I hope already to feel some 
beneficial effects from the air of Eartham, and the 
exercise that she takes in one of the most delight- 
ful pleasure-grounds in the world They occupy 
three sides of a hill, lofty enough to command 
a view of the sea, which skirts the horizon to a 
length of many miles, with the Isle of Wight at 
the end of it The inland scene is equally beau- 
tiful, consisting of a large and deep valley well 
cultivated, and enclosed by magnificent hills, all 
crowned with wood I had, for my part, no con- 
ception that a poet could be the owner of such a 
Paradise , and his house is as elegant as his scenes 
are charming 

But think not, my dear Cathanna, that amidst 
all tHese beauties I shall lose the remembrance of 
J 
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the peaceful, but less splendid Weston Your pre- 
cincts will be as dear to me as ever, when I return, 
though, -when that day wnll amve I know' hot, our 
host being determined, as I plainly see, to heep 
us as long as possible Gn e my best love to your 
husband Thank him most kindly for his attention 
to the old bard of Greece, and pardon me that I do 
not send 3'ou now' an epitaph for Fop I am not 
sufficiently recollected to compose even a bagatelle 
at present, but in due time 3'ou shall receive it 
Ha3'le3', who w’lll some time or other, I hop^i 
see 3’ou at Weston, is alread3' prepared to loio 
30 U both, and being passionateh' fond of music, 
lonffs much to hear you — Adieu 1 

W C 


Letter gg Williaji Cow'per to 
William Hayley 

On his return to Weston, Co^\•pcr engaged mth renew eti 
acU\itv in his work on Milton Cordial relations were nrun 
tained with Hajlej, who returned the Msit at the end of iT93 
Cowpers powers began to show signs of failure, and he wts 
kecnij distressed at the deca\ of Mrs. Unmn s health About 
this time were wntten the tender lines To Jifar} 

W’estov, Tfh 34, 1 793 

Oh * 5 ou rogue ' w hat w ould 3 ou gi''C 
hate such a dream about Milton, as I had about 
a week since? I dreamed that being in a house 
in the cit\', and w ith much compaii}'', looking 
towards the lower end of the room from the upper 
end of It, I descried a figure which I immediate!) 
knew to be Milton’s He was tert gravel) , but 
ttrt neatlt attired in the fashion of his da), and 
Ind a rounttnance which filled me with those''feel- 
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mgs that an afTecHonatc child has for a beloved 
father, such, for instance, as Tom has for you 
M\ first thought s\as wonder, where he could have 
been concealed so many years, my second, a trans- 
port of joj to find him still alive, my third, another 
transport to find myself in his company, and my 
fourth, a resolution to accost him I did so, and 
he received me with a complacence, in which I 
saw equal sweetness and dignity I spoke of his 
Paradise Lost, as every man must, who is worthy 
to speak of it at all, and told him a long story of 
the manner in which it affected me, when I first 
discovered it, being at that time a schoolboy He 
answered me by a smile and a gentle inclination 
of his head He then grasped my hand affec- 
tionately, and with a smile that charmed me, said, 
“Well, you for your part will do well also”, at 
last recollecting hjs great age (for I understood 
him to be two hundred years old), I feared that I 
might fatigue him by much talking, 1 took my 
leave, and he took his, wuth an air of the most 
perfect good breeding His person, his features, 
ins manner, were all so perfectly characteristic, 
that I am persuaded an apparition of him could 
not represent him more completely This may be 
said to hav'C been one of the dreams of Pindus, 
may it not? — With Mary’s kind love, I must 

now' conclude myself, my dear Brother, ever yours, 

Lippus 


12 
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Letter 


lOO W^ILLIAM COWPER TO 
Lady Hesketh c 


‘’^^300 was granted to Cowper, and for 
the rest of h.s hfe money anxieLes were ot er The same year 

benefit ^ permanent invalid In the hope of 

care nf / if were removed under the devoted 

^t DeSf Mundesley and 

Dereham, where Mrs Unwin died at the elose 0/1796. 

S^^nte Cowper S hfe are tmgic, and, as 

s^d ooem^'r^^^" humbling for the human intellect The 

ToseTT:S ^ ?u' was com 

the min these last months the poet, “ever, as 

?oweTfr 7 ’ fa-lP. or cned <AdieuI All 

he died 

Dear Cousin,— Mundeslev, Or/oirr 13. 1798 

Woe u descnbe delightful scenes, but you 

describe them to one who, if he ever saw them, 
could receive no delight from them-who has a 
am recollection, and so faint as to be like an 
f dream, that once he was suscep- 

tible of pleasure from such causes The country 
hat you have had m prospect has been always 
amed for its beauties, but the wretch who can 
enve rm gratification from a view of nature, even 
under the advantage of her most ordinary dress, 
will have no eyes to admire her m any In one 
hay, in one moment I should rather have said, she 
became an universal blank to me, and, though 
rom a different cause, yet with an effect as diffi- 
u t to remove as blindness itself In this countiy 
mountains, there are hills, if not 
tn p i/n u ^'^crs, yet such as are sufficient 
main I prospect, and an object still more 

gnificent than any nver, the ocean itsel(, is 


t jj.' f'Hi - r.UsUrt^ 

not!» r the' wiiulotv, \^ hy jv 
Miupfj hip f?5i\, I h.ttl .xhiui<{ vntth w’hy ts the 
whtVh «ino\ jenm Mtiee I eeniUt t'ot 
4 o'Uf mpl^tr \xithti’it nvptiir* , tk'v iHeatm, the 
hr tf, .Ati ensipeel thfe rftp^^ tu nx’^ It ne ifdebflnir’> 
rtrid t'pxnh rr *^iTil)}e,s (he sc( nen u 
C athph* , h\t{ Nsish \'.lnt tljfTeunt peret pttons dois 
It pre*'<vt me' Hie f*-nM>n is otnious Mv state 
eif mitiel K n mrdivitn threiuyli u!u(h the bnvitie.s 
e?^ t^iruhv e'noki out be tnmrnufucrite tl t\i(h 
am edfee t b«l a painful nite 

'{lore IS a wielr inttn'a! Ivtuien us, whuh it 
^st^u1d Ik far easier for \»ni than for me to pass 
V< ! I stioiikl tn \atii invite \oii \Vi sb.all mat 
m» mnri' 1 kium not uint Mr Johnson said of 
me in the Inn/: letter he iddnsstd to sou \tstcr- 
da\, bm nuthinp. I am surt, that tovild make such 
an reeut ‘'tern probable 

! rcnnin, as usual, dtir Cousin, )oiirs, 

W,st Cost rut. 


IZDWARD GIBBON 

«737-'7‘K 

t 7 »W>T>n, a elthcein/ant of ancieol Keolish Mock. « is ttii 
etrlicnte iou of n elclicilc moUitr Most of tlic c irr lie re 
reieetl It) cliililhnorl lie oweil to a mnlrmnl nuni, Ctilhcniie 
rorirn ‘‘^Ino) ikcfiil Dljrlils (Ini she sit b) mj betltirfe bi 
rrenittline rxpee inlion tlini ciicli liotir Mould be nn laM 
llis rtliirnltoii Mttr ititirli inlrrntpled dl hi till), but he 
drielojicd n passion for rendinfr tthlch he nflenMird*. ilcclnrcd 
10 Iw more pecclmis llwn “nil the trcnsurcs of Inditi When 
tie wns about fiftee It, Isatiirc "displucd in his fmour her 
nijstcrlous cncrrries' He Itctame imcxpcclcdl^ stroiip:, and 
liijf fillirrscnl him premature Iv to Oxfurd, iilirn he irnveii 
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"with a slock of information which roig'ht have puzzled a 
doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy 
might be ashamed A jear later he announced hi^ con 
version to Romanism, and was promptly “banished ' by a 
horrified father to Lausanne His residence there brought 
him back to Protestantism and made him an ardent student 
of history He returned in 1758 to find a stepmother in his 
home. After the first feeling of dismaj, he was attracted 
by her gentleness and warmth of heart, and a lasting atfec 
lion grew up between them Next year he became an officer 
in the Hampshire militia, a post which he found ‘*not useless 
to the historian of the Roman Empire ’ Starting on a long 
Continental tour, he spent October, 1764, in Rome. There, 
while he was “musing amidst the rums of the Capitol , 
listening to the fnars “sajing \espers in the Temple of 
Jupiter , the idea of his Iifcwork started to his mind Set 
tling m London, he became in 1771 a Tory M P and a mem 
ber of Dr Johnson s Club The Decline and Fall appeared 
in SIX quarto tolumes, the first in Februarj, J776, the last 
three in 1788 The instant and unprecedented success of the 
first volume is set forth with undisguised pndc in this letter 
to Mrs Gibbon 


Letter ioi Edward Gibbon to his 
Stepmother 

Lo^DON, March 26/h, 1776 

Dear Madam, — 

Laziness is ingenious, but on this occa- 
sion mine was provided with too good an excuse, 
I mean your own silence From post to post I 
have expected a letter to fix the time and manner 
of your journey to London I now begin to despair, 
and am almost inclined to think that your sedentary 
life has riveted your chains and cut off your wings 
I must therefore try (though a very sedentary animal 
myself) whether I cannot visit you at Batli, and, as 
the Easter vacation seems to promise me the most 
convenient leisure that 1 am likely to enjoy m the 



^Wlolg VGp r T 't 

“T J'o’u Ctfe " f ""= of 

As'to Lsefr T u"' “7^ '■““"-"ff 

- oA'eSs''”^ 

not why) f ^if wh!7 people 

thousand cn the 

^ second ed,?'"" ^ 

of that ^^’ort 

price, a veiy uncommon even/ ® 
Dear Madam, ever yours 


Letter 


L GlBBo^f 


^02 Edward Gibbon to his 
Stepmother 

^^lose u hrt L • 

'J’ajMUc style of'/ Gibbon fm 

^■>’Wr Rn?i ^ 'd'<ed, for the Sh-ffi ij 

dS,JtTu Tbe following- pMyJ] 

fall ^ “ J’ «itfi the massive sj-ntax of the Ve^°^ 

Andover n 

and hi o clock m the afternoon — Safp 

■^'"n on sT7 “ “"S''' "“" »'■ ?>ane S 

n Salisbury plain — Verj^ odd! 
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103 Edward Gibbon to Lord 
Sheffield 


Prothero, “the il/rmew give us Gibbon m 
s/*^ i-eveal ^ gentleman of letters, the 
his jj ® to us the man as he was known to 
^ or The letters have the ease 

I ''^'■sations -nlth tafuuate Meads, - 
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Lettfr 104. EmvARD Gibbon to Lord 
Sheffield 

Gibbon, thougli he declared himself \oid of enthusiasm, 'nis 
capable of warm feeling's He had two strong! v attached 
friends, Lord Sheffield in England, and Deyvcrdun in Lau- 
sanne. The Sheffield household was a second home to him, 
and he had a Inelv interest in Lord and Ladj Sheffield and 
thur daughter Mana — “ the Mana , as he sometimes called 
her He ■was in Lausanne when the news came of Lady 
Sheffield 3 death Though suffering gncvouslj from dropsj , 
Gibbon set off almost immediately on his formidable journey 
to comfort his bereaved friend He made Lord Sheffield his 
literarj executor, bequeathing to him all his papers 

Lausajoje, April 27, 1793 

M\ Dearest Friend, — 

For such you most truly are, nor does 
there exist a persqn who obtains, or shall ever 
obtain, a supenor place in my esteem and affection 
After too long a silence I was sitting down to 
write, when, only yesterday morning (such is now 
the irregular slowness of the English post), I was 
suddenly struck, indeed struck to the heart, by the 
fetal intelligence from Sir Henry Clinton and M de 
Lally Alas! w'hat is life, and what are our hopes 
and projects! When 1 embraced her at your de- 
parture from Lausanne, could I imagine that it was 
for the last time? When I postponed to another 
summer my journey to England, could I appre- 
hend that L never, never should see her again? I 
always hoped that she would spin her feeble thread 
to a long duration, and that her delicate frame 
would survive (as is often the case) many constitu- 
tions of a stouter appearance In four days! in 
youn absence, in that of her children’ But she is 
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now at rest, and if there be a future life, her mild 
virtues have surely entitled her to the reward of ' 
pure and perfect felicity It is for you that 'I feel, 
and I can judge of your sentiments by comparing 
them with my owm I have lost, it is true, an 
amiable and affectionate fnend, whom I had known 
and loved above three-and-tiventy years, and whom 
I often styled by the endeanng name of sister 
But you are deprived of the companion of your 
life, the wdfe of your choice, and the mother of your 
children, poor children! the liveliness of Mana, 
and the softness of Louisa, render them almost 
equally the objects of my tenderest compassion 
I do not w'lsh to aggravate your grief; but, in the 
sincenty of fnendship, I cannot hold a different 
language. I know the impotence of reason, and I 
much fear that the strength of your character will 
serve to make a sharper and more lasting impres- 
sion 

The only consolation in these melancholy tnals 
to which human life is exposed, the only one at 
least in which I have any confidence, is the presence 
of a real fnend, and of that, as far as it depends on 
myself, you shall not be destitute I regret the 
few days that must be lost in some necessary' pre- 
parations, but I trust that to-morrow se’nnight 
(May the fifth) I shall be able to set forwards on 
my journey to England, and when this letter reaches 
you, I shall be considerably advanced on my way. 
As It is yet prudent to keep at a respectful distance 
from the banks of the French Rhine, I shall incline 
a little to the nght, and proceed by Schaffousen 
and Stutgard to Frankfort and Cologne the Aus- 
tnan Netherlands are now open and safe, and I am 
sure of being able at least to pass from Osteil'3 to 
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Do\er, %\ hence, AMthout pasbing through London, 
1 shall pursue the direct road to ShefTield Place 
Unliss 1 should meet wiUi some unforeseen acci- 
dents and delays, 1 hope, before tlie end of the 
month to share your solitude, and s) mpathize with 
vour grief All the difHculties of the journey which 
my indolence had probably magnified, have now 
disappeared before a stronger passion , and you 
Will not be sorry to hear, that, as far as Frankfort 
to Cologne, 1 shall enjoy the advantage of the 
society, the conversation, the German language, 
and the active assistance of Severy His attach- 
ment to me IS the sole motive which prompts him 
to undertake this troublesome journey, and as soon 
as he has seen me over the roughest ground he 
will immediately return to Lausanne The poor 
young man loved Lady S as a mother, and the 
whole family is deeply affected by an event which 
reminds them too painfully of their own misfortune 
Adieu I could w'rite volumes, and shall therefore 
break off abruptly I shall write on the road, and 
hope to find a few lines a paste restante at Frank- 
fort and Brussels Adieu, ever yours 


Letter 105 Edward Gibbon to Lady 
Elizabeth Foster 

Lady Elizabeth Foster was daughter of the Earl of Bristol 
(also Bishop of Derry) She married Mr J Foster, an Irish 
M P In 1707, travelling on the Continent after her husband s 
death, she met Gibbon at Lausanne He rend to her the 
closing passages of the Dtcltne and Fall, which he had just 
completed Lady Elizabeth was so cordial in her expressions 
of admiration, tliat Gibbon promptlj made her an offer of 
marriage The refusal he met with was borne philosophically, 
and did not lessen his admiration or fnendlj feeling He 
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I knew not -whether j-oa are slreadv informed of 
the sudden oeath of ptoor Ladj SheSeld after four 
cia}-s’ illness, but I am sure that vour feeliOgj aSec- 
tionate mind -will not be surprised to hear that I 
set out for England next week and that a jojr- 
ne}' iincertakea at the call of mendship. Aii the 
dragons of the way have already vanished. I go 
by Basle. Frankfort, Cologne:, Brussels, and Os- 
tend and I fiatter mvseE that the success of our 
allied aims will contribute every week to open my 
passage; it is even posstb’e, thougn scarcely prob- 
able, that I ma} embartt from the English town 
of Calais. Your answer to my Inst letter is doubt- 
less on the road and will follow me, but you must 
wnte immediately to Shemeld Place, and I promise 
you a speedy ana sincere account of our affiicted 
frieno. I vnsh to hear of your monons and pro- 
jects. I now sign for \ our return to England, and 
shall be most b'tteriy oisappomtec if I have not 
the pleasure of seeing you m tnat happy island — 
yourself and the most amiab’e of Duchesses before 
the end of tne autumn. I cannot look rvith con- 
fidence beyond tnat period, ily friena and your 
Chevalier will guara me as fer as Cologne or Frank 
fort; his tender attachment to his mother, who is 
still very melancnoly, -wil] recall him from thence 
to Latisanne, but m the course of next -winter be 
has thoughts of visiting England. ... Adieu. 
Excuse breviu-, and aduress a classic praie~ in 
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mj behalf before some statue of Mercury, the god 
of travellers 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 

1751-1616 

Sheridan, a natue of Dublin, uns educated at Harrow 
In 1773 he mamed Miss Ltnlci and settled in London His 
plaj, 77 /r Htvals, produced at Co\Lnt Garden in 1775. faded 
at first Withdroin and revised, it established him as a 
fasountc \sith plaj goers Next jear Shendan took over from 
Garrick the management of Dnirj Lane In 1777 he staged 
his most bnlliant vork. The School for Scandal, in which he 
“earned the comedj of manners to the highest pitch , and, 
on the motion of Dr Johnson, was elected a member of the 
Literarj Club Entering Parliament in 1780, he prompUj 
stepped to Uic front as a speaker, achieving his most splendid 
triumph in the impeachment of Hastings (1787) His speech 
at the opening of the trial lasted through four days On its 
conclusion, Shendan, according to Gibbon who was present, 
sank into Burke s arms — an incident which has been embel- 
lished by Macaulay Actuillv Burke, m his generous warmth 
of admiration, caught Shendan, as he sat down, in his arms 
(It was on this occasion that Shendan complimented Gibbon 
on his “luminous page' , a golden phrase which Moore turned 
into pinchbeck by substituting “toluminous ) Shendan had 
now passed the high-water mark of his fortune. In 1791 
Drury Lane had to be rebuilt at the cost of ;£225,ooo, the 
work being completed in 1794 In 1792 he lost his wife, and 
with her the one anchor that held him steady A heavy 
catastrophe befell him in 1809 The new theatre was burnt 
down, the blaze lighting up the House of Commons, where 
Shendan was in his plaee during a debate His affairs now 
became heavily involved The loss of his seat jn Parliament 
ga\e the finishing stroke His person was no longer secure 
he was liable to arrest. In 1813 he was arrested for debt and 
kept for, two or three days mas -hous^ -■ \Vhen th ’ 

end came, his house was Invaded ' f', 

even the chamber where he lay d^^ 
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Letter io6 Richard Sheridan to 
John Kemble o 

Drury Lane Theatre was “orderly and well-governed , 
when it was handed over by Garrick to Shendan But 
Shendan s rule generally spelt chaos his actors, even Mrs 
Siddons, were often unpaid Receipts soon began to drop 
At one period Sheridans father was stage manager He 
was as despotic as his son was easygoing Shortly after 
Garrick's death (1779) a better manager took charge — King, 
the actor Later the confusion returned Sometimes Shendan 
acted as manager, then it was King, then it was Kemble. 
Kemble began his managership in October, 1788 He was 
a brother of Mrs Siddons, and had a good reputation as an 
actor Tall, imposing, and solemn, he appeared to best 
advantage as Cato or Conolanus He had several quarrels 
with Shendan, with whose vaganes he became more and 
more disgusted He finally resigned his connection with the 
theatre in 1802 


Dear Kemble, — 

If I had not a real good opinion of your 
principles and intentions upon all subjects, and a 
very bad opinion of your nerves and philosophy 
upon some, I should take very ill indeed, the letter 
I received from you this evening 

That the management of the theatre is a situation 
capable of becoming troublesome is information 
which I do not want, and a discovery which I 
thought you had made long ago 

I should be very sorry to write to you gravely 
on your offer, because I must consider it as a 
nervous flight, which it would be as unfriendly m 


me to notice seriously as it would be in you 
senously to have made it. 

What I am most serious in is a determination 


that, while the theatre is indebted, and others, for 
It and for me, are so involved and pressed a^they 
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are, I will exert myself, and give every attention 
and judgment in my power to the establishment of 
Its intef’ests In you I hoped, and do hope, to find 
an assistant, on principles of liberal and friendly 
confidence, — I mean confidence that should be 
above touchiness and reserve, and that should trust 
to me to estimate the value of that assistance 

If there is anything amiss in your mind not 
arising from the trottblesomeness of your situation, 
It IS childish and unmanly not to disclose it to me 
The frankness with which I have always dealt to- 
wards you entitles m§ to expect that you should 
have done so 

But I have no reason to believe this to be the 
case, and, attributing your letter to a disorder 
which I know ought not to be indulged, I pre- 
scribe that you shall keep your appointment at the 
Piazza Coffee-house^ to-morrow at five, and, taking 
four bottles of claret instead of three, to which in 
sound health you might stint yourself, forget that 
you ever wrote the letter, as I shall that I ever 
received it R B Sheridan 

Letter 107 Richard Sheridan to 
Charles Ward 

The following’ pair of notes are charactenstic of Shendan, 
the c\er impecunious. They are addressed to the treasurer 
of Drury Lane Theatre. In his darkest hours, Shendan was 
unfailingly full of plans for “getting through 

SOUTHHILL, Frxday [Feb ^rd, 1814] 

Dear Ward, — 

Beg, borrow, steal, forge ;i^rio for me, and 
s-end by return of Post, then I am with you 

» Yours truly. 
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brother poet Moore, after midnight to Shendaii s house and 
spoke to a servant, who declared that all was safe for the 
night In the morning Rogers sent 3^^150 by Moore’s hands 
Shendkn was always liable to fits of sudden optimism Moore 
states that he found him “good-natured and cordial , show- 
ing “ his usual sanguineness of disposition in speaking of the 
pnce he expected fop his dramatic works ’ 

Saville Row, 15, 1816 

I find things settled so that ;i^'i5o will remove 
all difficulty I am absolutely undone and broken- 
hearted I shall negotiate for the Plays success- 
fully in the course of a week, when all shall be 
returned I have desired Fairbrother to get back 
the guarantee for thirty 

They are going to put the carpets out of the 
window, and break into Mrs S ’s room and take 
me — for God’s sake let me see you 

R B S 


FANNY BURNEY 

1752-1840 

Frances Burney 1 had French blood in her veins b^ her 
mothers side Her father was an organist and teacher of 
music He appears to have been, Macaulay tells us, " as 
bad a father as a very honest, affectionate, and sweet- 
tempered man can well be Fann} early lost her mother, 
and ^vas entirely self educated Though at eight she did not 
even know her letters, she ivas already scribbling at the age 
of ten She wrote in secret, confiding in no one but her sister 
Her first novel, Evelnta, or a Young- Lady s Entrance into the 
World appeaSud anonj mously m Januaiy, 1778 Before pub- 
lishing, she w ent to her father for his consent. He treated the 
matter as a joke, burst out laughing, and, without asking 
the name of the book, told her to do ns she liked The novel 
was refused by Dodslcy, but accepted bj Lowndes, who gave 
for the manusenpt £20, adding later the sum of £to. John- 
son ^id of the book that it contained passages which might 
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do feonoi*r to Richardson Tfae boojc broi.g’ht the 30111^ 
anthoress fame and niant admirers Mrs Xhrale mace 
fnends with her, and she became a favourite guest at Sireat- 
ham, ■where she was caressed hy Johnson. He^ second aorelj 
C^cilixXj or Zfemotrs oj" an Hetress, apocared in 17S2- The Sts' 
edition, of two thousand copies, for which she received 
was alJ sold m three months- In 1786 sne made the grave 
mistake of accepting an appointment as Keeper of the Robes 
m the royal household- Fo^ one of her sensitne natcrc- i 
was a form of spleaaid sla\ery. Her heaJth broke down, acd 
she was permitted in 1791 to retire with a ptns'on £^co. 


Letter 109 FAVN"i" Bervet to her sister 

SuSx\v 

iliss Burney seems to hn\e dreaded the adverse verdict 
he- own small circie much more that o'" all tic Loede" 
crrtics Especiallv v as she anuotis to secure the commecdi’' 
tion of an old and ntimate fnerd of the family, Samuel Cnso- 
He had attemp ed tragne drama and had £ajl^ Angrr vrith 
actors and v'lth critics, be retired from the ver^d ard soJ^^ 
obscuniy in a lonely Surrej mansion^ But he mamlaned hi= 
co-dial relauons with the 'Burneys, and fo- Fanny nad tie 
vra-mest regrard. Ke called her his Fannihin, she styleo 
him Dadd^ 

Chesstngto , Sunday , Jul) 6, 177S 

Your letter, my dear Susan, and the enclosed 
one from Lowndes, hat e flung me into such a ’ ehe- 
ment perturbation, that I hardlj can tell vhether 
I wake or dream and it is even v. ith difficulty that 
I can fetch my breath I have been strolling round 
the garden three or four times, in hopes of regain- 
ing a little quietness Hots ever, I am not teiy 
angiy at my inward disturbance, thojjgh it even 
exceeds v hat I expenenced from the Monthly R^' 
•inew 

My dear Susy v hat a wonderful afiair has this 
been, and how extraordinary is this torrent of suc- 
cess, which sveeps dov,n all before it! I .often 
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think It too much — nay, almost wish it would 
happen to some other person, who had more am- 
bition, •'whose hopes were more sanguine, and who 
could less have borne to be buried in the oblivion 
which I even sought But though it might have 
been better bestowed, it Could by no one be more 
gratefully received 

Indeed, I can’t help being grave upon the sub- 
ject, for a success so really unexpected almost 
overpowers me I wonder at myself that my spints 
are not more elated I believe half the flattery I 
have had would have made me madly merry, but 
all serves only to almost depress me by the fulness 
of heart it occasions 

I have been serving Daddy Cnsp a pretty tnck 
this morning How he would rail if he found it 
all out! I had a fancy to dive pretty deeply into 
the real rank in which he held my book, so I 
told him that your last letter acquainted me who 
was reported to be the author of Evelina I added 
that it w'as a profound secret, and he must by no 
means mention it to a human being He bid me 
tell him directly, according to his usual style of 
command, but I insisted upon his gmessing 

” I can’t guess,” said he, “maybe it \syou ” 

Oddso’ thought I, w'hat do you mean by that? 

“Pooh, nonsense,” cried I, “what should make 
you think of me?” 

“ Why, you look guilty,” answered he 

This wa&a horrible homestroke Deuce take my 
looks' thought I I shall ow'e them a grudge for 
this! How'e\er, I found it was a mere random 
shot, and, without much difficulty, I laughed it 
to scorn 

And \\ho do you think he guessed next? — Mj 
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fatherl there s for you ^ — and several questions he 
asked me, whether he had lately been shut up 
much and so on And this was not all— for he 
aftenvards guessed Mrs Thrale and Mrs Greville 
There s honour and g’lory for you? — I assure you 
I grinned prodigiouslj'^ 

He then would guess no more So I served him 
another trick for his laziness I read a paragraph 
in your last letter (which, perhaps, you ma}^ not 
perfectly remember) in which you say the private 
report is that the author is the son of the late Dr 
Friend, my likeness 

Now this son is a darling of my daddy’s, who 
reckons him the most sensible and intelligent young 
man of his acquaintance, so I trembled a few, for 
1 thought, ten to one but he’d sa; “ He?— not he 
—I promise you!” But no such thing, his imme- 
diate answer was “Well, l^e’s veil' capable of 
that, or anything else ” 

I gnnned broader than before 
And here the matter rests I shan’t undeceive 
him, at least till he has finished the book 


Letter no Fanny Burney to Samuel Crisp 

fTu ^5"^^ Burney s lively pen we owe several vivid sketches 
ol the family circle at Streatham, with valuable details which 
aj US *n supplementing'^ — and in correctinc’ — the account 
gnven b\ Mrs Thrale of Dr Johnson s manner of life there. 

C 

Streatham March , 1779 

The kindness and honours I meet with from this 
charming family are greater than I can mention 
^eet Mrs Thrale hardly suffers me to leave her 
or a moment, and Dr Johnson is another Da^ddy 
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Cnsp to me, for he has a partial goodness to your 
Fannikin, that has made him sink the comparative 
shortness of our acquaintance, and treat and think 
of me as one who had long laid claim to him 

If you knew these two, you would love them, 
or I don’t know you so well as I think I do Dr 
Johnson has more fun, and comical humour, and 
love of nonsense about him, than almost anybody 
I ever saw I mean when with those he likes, for 
otherwise, he can be as severe and as bitter as 
reports relate him Mrs Thrale has all the gaiety 
of disposition' and lightness of heart which com- 
monly belong to fifteen We are, therefore, merry 
enough, and I am frequently seized with the same 
tiUenng and ndiculous fits as those with which 
I have so often amazed and amused poor Kitty 
Cooke 

One thing let nxe not omit of this charming 
woman, which I believe will weigh with you in 
her favour, her political doctnne is so exactly like 
yours, that it is never started but I exclaim “ Dear 
ma’am, if my Daddy Crisp was here, I believe 
between you, you would croak me mad ” And 
this sympathy of horrible foresight not a little con- 
tributes to incline her to believe the other parts 
of speech with which I regale her concerning you 
She wishes very much to know you, and I am sure 
you would hit it off comfortably, but I told her 
what a live taste you had for shunning all new 
acquaintances, and shirking almost all your old 
ones That I may never be among the latter, 
heartily hopes my dear daddy’s 

Ever affectionate and obliged, 

F B 


/ 
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Letter in Fanny Burney to Mrs Lock 

t 

The Locks, old fnends of the Bumej famil}, had their boffle 
at Norbury Park, near Dorking’ Close bj lived Fannj s 
married sister Susanna, Mrs Phillips In tJie neighbour 
hood t\as Jumper Hall, where some French refugees, includ 
ing General d’Arblaj, had settled It was while \isitiog her 
sister that Miss Burney made the acquaintance of her future 
husband The following letter was wntten while she tvas 
still a member of Queen Charlotte s household 

Kew, April, 1789* 

My dearest Friends, — 

I have Her Majesty’s commands to en- 
quire — whether you have any of a certain breed of 
poultry? 

N B — WJiat breed I do not remember 

And to say she has just received a small group 
of the same herself 

N B — The quantity I have forgotten 

And to add, she is assured they are something 
very rare and scarce, and extraordinary and cunous 

N B — By whom she was assured I have not 
heard 

And to subjoin, that you must send word if 
have any of the same sort 

JV B — How you are to find that out, I cannot 
tell 

And to mention, as a corollary, that, if you have 
none of them, and should like to have some, she 
has a cock and a hen she can spare, and will 
appropnate them to Mr Lock and my dearest 
Fredy 

This conclusive stroke so pleased and exhilarated 
me, that forthwith I said you would both be en- 
chanted, and so forgot all the preceding particulars 
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And I said, moreover, that I kneu you would 
rear them, and cheer them, and fondle them like 
your children 

So now — pray write a very fair answer fairly, in 
fair hand, and to fair purpose 

My Susanna is just now come — so all is fair with 
my dearest Mr and Mrs Lock's F B 


Letter 112 Madame d’Arblay to Dr Burney 

Miss Burneys mamnpe uith Gcneml dArblny look place 
in 1/93, her pension of ;£ioo being' almost their sole means of 
support. She resumed her literary work, and in 1796 pro 
duced Camtlla, for which she obtained three thousand guineas 
Part of this sum was used to build u cottage at Dorking In 
i8o 2 Napoleon ga\e her husband a small tivil appointment, 
knd France became her home for several years. 

• Bookham Friday, October, 1796 

How well I know and feel the pang of this cruel 
day to my beloved father 1 My heart seems visit- 
ing him almost every minute in grief and partici- 
pation, yet I was happy to see it open with a 
smiling aspect, and encourage a superstition of 
hoping It portentous of a good conclusion 

But I meant to have begun with our thanks for 
my dear kind father’s indulgence of our extreme 
curiosity and interest in the sight of the reviews 
I am quite happy in what I have escaped of 
greater seventy, though my mate cannot bear that 
the palm should be contested by Evelina and 
Cecilia, his partiality rates the last as so much 
the highest, so does the newspaper I have men- 
tioned, of which I long to send you a copy But 
those immense men, whose single praise was fame 
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and security — ^who established, b} a uord, the tv’'o 
elder sisters — are now siIenL Dr Johnson and Sir 
Joshua are no more, and Mr Burke is ill, ov other- 
wise engrossed, yet, even without their powerful 
influence, to which I owe such unspeakable obliga- 
tion, the essential success of Camilla exceeds that 
of the elders The sale is truly astonishing 
Charles has just sent to me that five hundred 
only remain of four thousand, and it has appeared 
scarcely three months 

The first edition of Evehna was of eight hundred, 
the second of five hundred, and the third of a 
thousand What the following have been I have 
never heard The sale from that penod became 
more flourishing than the publisher cared to an- 
nounce Of Cectlta the first edition was reckoned 
enormous at tw^o thousand, and, as a part of pay- 
ment was resented for it, I remember our dear 
Daddy Cnsp thought it very unfair It was 
printed, like this, in July, and sold in October, 
to everyone’s wonder Here, however, the sale is 
increased in rapidity more than a third Charles 
says, — 

Now heed no more what critics thought ’em, 

Since this you know , all people bought ’em 

We have resumed our original plan, and are 
going immediately to build a little cottage for our- 
selves We shall make it as small and as cheap 
as will accord with its being warm a,nd comfort- 
able 

Imagine but the ecstasy of M d’Arblay m train- 
ing, all his own way, an entire new garden He 
dreams now of cabbage-walla, potato-beds, bean- 
perfumes, and peas-blossoms Mj mother should 
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send him n Iitde .skctdi to help Ins llowcr-gardcn, 
winch will be hii» second f.isountc object, 

A lex* has made no progress ni phrases, but pro- 
nounces Singh wortis a few more Adieu, most 
dear Sir F d’A 


GEORGE CRABBK 

Crilibe cunr rrnin jt \(-rj humble Siittolk home ind had a 
hard upbrtftffrne'' After a •^cantv schoolinfr, he wt-S nppren 
licetl at (he ape of foartren to n \illipc doctor tint he mipht 
be irairied to the tncdicnl profcxsion 15 ^ Ihc lime he wns 
eiphtcen he litd filkn iii Io\c with Snnh Elm), «hom he 
.iftcrvxant^ nmmed, and bepnn to tn his hand at \erses 
After t ti'-'t to London. v^Iicrc he hnd a bncf course in 
snrperj , he set «p !n practice for himself in Ins oivn town of 
Aldbomiiph Gnthcrinp nean> of his remedies isilh bolnnicnl 
skill from ditclies and hedperows, he incurred from his patients 
the rcproacti of dcnlinp in cheap remedies His prospects 
were of the poorest In 1780, with n borrowed fixe pounds, 
he nailed to London, nnd bepnn n bard strtippJc to make a 
htinp bv literature In vain he turned for liclp to wcalthv 
patrons tike Lord North After some niontlis of miscrx, he 
applied to Diirke Iturke, thoiiph nn entire stranger, pnvc 
him a patient hearing, rend Ins poems, found him n publisher 
for /"Ae Zi6rnr>, nnd finally look him into his own house nt 
tJenconsficId Burke also persuaded Cnibbc to take orders, 
and made interest xvitli tlic Duke of Rutland, who appointed 
Cribbc his ebapi nn Thiirlow, the Lord Chancellor, who 
thouplit Crxbbc “ns like Parson Adams as twehe to the 
doren ’ , paxc him two livings m Dorsetshire, and in 17S3, 
after piibiishinp JTir Vtlln^e, Crnbbe was able to mirrj AIiss 
Clm7 1 \ hej, in 1784, the Duke of Rutland went to Ireland 
as lord lieutenant, Crabbe nnd his wife continued to occupv 
llicir quarters in Beixoir Castle 
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Letter 1 13 George Crabbe to 
Edmund Burke 

L 

Cmtbe ■ftrotc the following' letter to Burke, and dclucrcd it 
by hand at Burkes London residence, after which he spent 
the greater part of the night in pacing Westminster Bridge 
The letter is undated, but the evidence goes to shots that it 
wars put into Burke s hands in March, 1781 None of Burke s 
political triumphs arc more creditable to his head and heart 
than his treatment of this unknown genius “He went into 
Mr Burkes room, sajs Crabbe s son and biographer, “a 
poor toung adtenturer spumed by the opulent and rejected 
by the publishers, his last shilling gone, ind all but his last 
hope wth It, he came out virtually secure of almost all the 
good fortune that, bj successive steps, afterwards fell to hiS 
lot. 

[jI/nrrA, 17S1 J 

Sir, — 

I am sensible that I need even your talents 
to apologize for the freedom I novt take, but I 
have a plea which, however 'simply urged, will, 
with a mind like yours, Sir, procure me pardon 
I am one of those outcasts on the world, who are 
Mithout a fnend, without employment, and without 
bread Pardon me a short preface I had a partial 
father, who gate me a better education than his 
broken fortune would have allowed, and a better 
than was necessary, as he could give me that onl)’- 
I was designed for the profession of physic, but 
not having wherewithal to complete the requisite 
studies, the design but served to convince me of a 
parent’s affection, and the error it had^ occasioned 
In Apnl last, I came to London with three pounds, 
and flattered mjself this would be sufficient to 
supply me with the common necessanes of life, 
till my abilities should procure me more , of these 
I had the highest opinion, and a poetical vanity 
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contributed to my delusion I knew little of the 
world, and had read books only I wrote, and 
fancied perfection in my compositions, when I 
wanted bread tliey promised me affluence, and 
soothed me with dreams of reputation, whilst my 
appearance subjected me to contempt 

Time, reflection, and want, have shown me my 
mistake I see my trifles in that which I think 
the true light, and, whilst I deem them such, have 
yet the opinion that holds them superior to the 
common run of poetical publications > 

I had some knowledge of the late Mr Nassau, 
the brother of Lord Rochford, in consequence of 
which 1 asked his lordship’s permission to inscribe 
my little work to him Knowing it to be free from 
all political allusions and personal abuse, it was 
no very material point to me to whom it was dedi- 
cated His lordship thought it none to him, and 
obligingly consented to my request I was told 
that a subscnption would be the more profitable 
method for me, and therefore endeavoured to cir- 
culate copies of the enclosed Proposals 

I am afraid. Sir, I disgust you with this very 
dull narration, but believe me punished in the 
misery that occasions it You will conclude, that, 
during this time, I must have been at more expense 
than I could afford , indeed, the most parsimonious 
could not have avoided it The printer deceived 
me, and my little business has had every delay 
The people.with whom I live perceive my situation, 
and find me to be indigent and without friends 
About ten days since, I was compelled to give a 
note for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about 
double that sum which I owe I wrote to eveiy 
friend I had, but my friends are poor likewise , the 
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time of payment approached, and I ventured to 
represent my case to Lord Rochford I begged 
to be credited for this sum tdl T received il^^ of my 
subscribers, which, I believe, will be within one 
month, but to this letter I bad no reply, and I 
have probably offended by my importunity- Hav- 
ing used every honest means in vain, I yester- 
day confessed my inability, and obtained, with 
much entreaty, and as the greatest favour a 
w'eek’s forbearance, when I am ' positively told, 
that I must pay the money, or prepare for a 
pfison 

You will guess the purpose of so long an intro- 
duction I appeal to you. Sir, as a good, and, let 
me add, a great man I have no other pretensions 
to your favour than that I am an unhappy one. It 
IS not easy to support the thoughts of confinement, 
and I am co'vard enough to dread such an end to 
my suspense * 

Can you. Sir, in any degree, aid me with pro- 
pnety? Will you ask any demonstration of my 
veracityr* I have imposed upon myself, but I have 
been guilty of no other imposition Let me, if 
possible, interest your compassion I know those 
of rank and fortune are teased with frequent peti- 
tions, and are compelled to refuse the requests even 
of those whom they know' to be in distress, it is 
therefore, with a distant hope I ventured to solicit 
such favour, but you will forgive me. Sir, if you 
do not think proper to relieve It is impossible 
that sentiments like yours can procee'B from any 
but a humane and generous heart 

I will call upon you. Sir, to-morrow, and if I 
have not the happiness to obtain credit with you, 

I must submit to my fate My existence is a pain 
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to myself, and every one near and dear to me are 
^ distressed in my distresses < 

My connexions, once the source of happiness, 
now embitter the reverse of my fortune, and I have 
only to hope a speedy end to a life so unpromis- 
ingly begun in which (though it ought not to be 
boasted of) I can reap some consolation from look- 
ing to the end of it I am, Sir, with the greatest 
respect. 

Your obedient and most humble servant, 

George Crabbe 


Letter 114 George Crabbe to 
Walter Scott 

The NeTHSpaper appeared in 1785, after winch Crabbe pub- 
lished nothing’ till the Partsh Register in 1807 — a silence of 
over twenty years During this penod his life was spent at 
Muston Parsonage, Leicester, or Ducking Hall, Suffolk, as 
a prosperous country parson In 1812 appeared Tales in 
Verse The closing period of his lile, spent at Trowbndge, 
was pleasantly broken in 1822 by a visit to Scott at Edin- 
burgh 

M usTpN, /««e, 1812 

Accept my very sincere congratulations on your 
clerkship and all things beside which you have had 
the goodness to inform me of It is indeed very 
pleasant to me to find that the author of works that 
give me and thousands delight, is so totally inde- 
pendent of the midwives you speak of Moreover, 
I give you joy of an honourable intercourse with 
the noble family of Buccleugh, whom you happily 
describe to me, and by whose notice, or rather 
notice of my book, I am much favoured With 
respect to my delightful situation in the Vale of 
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Belvoir, and under the very shade of the castle, I 
will not say that your imagination has created its 
beauties, but I must confess it has enlarged and 
adorned them The Vale of Belvoir is flat and 
unwooded, and save that an artificial, straight-lined 
piece of water, and one or tuo small streams, inter- 
sect It, there is no other variety than is made by 
the different crops, wheat, barley, beans The 
castle, however, is a noble place, and stands on 
one entire hill, taking up its whole surface, and 
has a fine appearance from the window of my 
parsonage, at which I now sit, at about a mile 
and a half distance The duke also is a duke-like 
man, and the duchess a very excellent lady They 
have great possessions, and great patronage, but — 
you see this unlucky particle, in one or other of 
Horne Tooke’s senses, will occur — but I am now 
of the old race And what then? Well, I will 
explain Thirty years since I was taken to Belvoir 
by Its late possessor, as a domestic chaplain I 
read the service on a Sunday, and fared sump- 
tuously every day At that time, the Chancellor, 
Lord Thurlow, gave me a rector)’^ in Dorsetshire, 
small, but a living, this the duke taught me to 
disregard as a provision, and promised better 
things While I lived with him on this pleasant 
footing, I observed many persons in the neighbour- 
hood, who came occasionally to dine, and were 
civilly received “ How do you do, Dr Smith? 
How IS Mrs Smith?” “I thank your grace, 
well ” , and so they took their venison and clareL 
“Who are these?” said I to a young friend of the 
duke’s “Men of the old race, sir, people whom 
the old duke was in the habit of seeing, for some 
of them he had done something, and had he yet 
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lived, all had their chance They now make way 
for us, but keep up a sort of connexion ” Tiie son 
of ihe*old dttke of that day and I were of an age to 
a week, and with the wisdom of a young man, I 
looked distantly on his death and my own I went 
into Suffolk and marned, with decent views, and 
prospects of views more enlarging His grace 
Avent into Ireland — and died Mrs Crabbe and I 
philosophized as well as Ave could, and after some 
three or four years, Lord ThurloAv, once more at 
the request of the duchess dowager, gave me the 
croAvn livings I noAv hold, on my resignation of 
that in Dorsetshire They Avere at that time worth 
about ;^7o or j£8o a year more than that, and now 
bring me about ;^ 400 , but a long minonty ensued 
— ncAv connexions Avere formed, and when, some 
few years since, I came back into this country, and 
expressed a desire .of inscribing my verses to the 
duke, I obtained leave, indeed, but I almost re- 
pented the attempt, from the coldness of the reply 
Yet, recollecting that great men are beset with 
applicants of all kinds, I acquitted the duke of 
injustice, and determined to AvithdraAv myself as 
one of the old race, and give Avay to stronger can- 
didates for notice To this resolution I kept stnctly, 
and left it entirely to the family whether or no I 
should consider myself as a stranger, who, having 
been disappointed in his expectation, by unforeseen 
events, must take his chance, and ou^ht to take it 
patiendy ‘For reasons I have no inclination to 
canvass, his grace has obligingly invited me, and 
1 occasionally meet his friends at the castle, with- 
out knowing Avhether I am to consider that notice 
as the promise of favour, or as favour in itself I 
have two sons, both in Orders, partly from a pro- 
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Tiiibc to Mrs Crabbe’^ famih, that I would 

bring them up precise!} alike, and part!} because 
I did not know wnat else to do with them * They 
wall share a family propert} that will keep them 
from ptning upon a curac} And what more’ — 
J must not ptrple\ myself with conjectunng 
You find, Sir, that }Ou are much the greater man, 
for except what Mr Hatchard puts into my pn^y 
purse, I doubt whether ^600 be not my total 
receipts, but he at present helps us, and m} bo}S 
being no longer at college, I can take mj wine 
V ithout absolutely repining at the enormit} of the 
cost. I fully agree w ith you respecting the neces- 
sity of a profession for a youth of moderate fortune. 
Woe to the lad of genius without iti and I am 
flattered b> what )Ou menuon of my Patron, Your 
praise is current coin 


Letter 115 Walter Scott to 
George Crabbe 

This letter is introduced here, out of its chronological order, 
to shov- the relation of Crabbe to the subsequent generation 
of poets Scott here testifies to the delight he felt in reading 
and committing to memory portions of 7 ^ V 3 lage and The 
Ltbrary Crabbe however, had httle influence on the forr^ 
of Scott s pKietry It was not from Crabbe he got hts metres. 
The Lay of the Last 'iLinstrel (1805), hts first great poebc 
achievement, won its populants largelv by its metrical appeal 
and that ivas borrowed by Sco’t from Coleridge s Chns’ahel, 
which, though not published till 1816, had been pnvatcly 
recited in Scott s heanng a v car or two before *ne composed 
the Lay 

Tsi'ESTiel, Ocdberzi, 

Dear Sir, — 

I am just honoured with your letter, which 
gives me the more sensible pleasure, since it has 
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gratified a ivrsli of more than twenty years’ stand- 
ing It IS, I think, fully that time since I was for 
great part of a very snowy winter the inhabitant of 
an old house in the countr}', tn a course of poetical 
study, so very like tliat of your admirably painted 
“Young Lad”, that I could hardty help saying, 
“That’s me!” when I was reading the tale to my 
family Among the very few books which fell 
under hands was a volume or two of Dodsley’s 
Annua/ Jiegts/er, one of which contained copious 
extracts from TJie Village and The Library, parti- 
cularly the conclusion of book first of the former, 
and an extract from the latter, beginning with the 
description of the old romances I committed them 
most faithfully to tn)' memory, where your verses 
must have felt themselves very strangely lodged in 
company with ghost stones, border nding ballads, 
scraps of old plays,* and all the miscellaneous stuff 
which a strong appetite for reading, with neither 
means nor discnmination for selection, had as- 
sembled in the head of a lad of eighteen New 
publications at that time were very rare in Edin- 
burgh, and my means of procuring them very 
limited, so that, after a long search for the poems 
which contained these beautiful specimens, and 
which had afforded me so much delight, I was 
fain to rest contented with the extracts from the 
Regiitei , which I could repeat at this moment 
You may, therefore, guess my sincere delight when 
I saw your'poems at a later period assume the rank 
, in the public consideration which they so well de- 
serve It was a triumph to m)' own immature taste 
to find I had anticipated the applause of the learned 
and of the cntical, and I became very desirous 
to offer my gratulor, among the more important 
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plaudits which you have had from every quarter 
I should certainly have availed myself of the free- 
masonry of authorship (for our trade ma^ claim 
to be a mystery as well as Abhorson’s), to address 
to you a copy of a new poetical attempt which 
I have now upon the anvil, and esteem myself 
particularly obliged to Mr Hatchard and to your 
goodness acting upon his information, for giving 
me the opportunity of paving the way for such 
a freedom I am too proud of the compliments 
you honour me with, to affect to decline them , 
and with respect to the comparative view I have 
of my own labours and yours, I can only assure 
you that none of my little folks, about the forma- 
tion of whose taste and principles I may be sup- 
posed naturally solicitous, have ever read any of 
my own poems, while yours have been our regular 
evening’s amusement My eldest girl begins to 
read well, and enters as well into the humour as 
into the sentiment of your admirable descriptions 
of human life As for rivalry, I think it has seldom 
existed among those who know' by experience that 
there are much better things in the world than 
literary reputation, and that one of the best of 
these good things is the regard and friendship of 
those deservedly and generally esteemed for their 
worth or their talents I believe many dilettanti 
authors do cocker themselves up into a great 
jealousy of anjThing that interferes w'lth w'hat they 
are pleased to call their fame, but I sho-ald as soon 
think of nursing one of my own fingers into a 
whitlow for mj private amusement, as encouraging 
such a feeling I am truly sorry to obsen'e )OU 
mention bad health Those w'ho contnbute so 
much to the improvement as well as the delight 
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of society should escape this evil I hope, how- 
ever, that one day your state of health rnay permit 
you to view this countiy I have very few calls 
to London, but it will greatly add to the interest 
of those which may occur, that you will permit 
me the honour of waiting upon you in my journey, 
and assuring you, in person, of the early admira- 
tion and sincere respect with which I have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, yours, &c 

Walter Scott 


WILLIAM BLAKE 

1757-1827 

William Blake, tlie son of a London hosier, was bom a 
short t\\o years before Robert Bums Encouraged in his 
artistic tastes bj his father, he attempted original terse in 
his twelfth year As a mere child he gave proof of that 
tisionary power which became the distinguishing feature of 
his genius Once, after a walk among hiUs, he told his father 
he had seen a tree filled with angels, and bnght wings like 
stars on every bough For this statement, had his mother 
not interceded, his father would have punished him At the 
age of fourteen Blake was apprenticed to an engraver, who 
allowed him to find the material for his earliest studies in 
Westminster Abbey Completing his apprenticeship in 1778, 
Blake supported himself by engraving for London booksellers, 
and made the acquaintance of Flaxroan, the sculptor His 
marriage with Cathenne Boucher, one of the noblest of wives, 
took place in 1782, and next year (three years before Bumss 
Kilmarnock edition of his Poems) was printed Blake s first 
volume, Potiical Sietcfies The cost of pnnting was borne 
by Flaxman and another friend, and the whole impression 
was given to Blake. What he did with it is not known In 
1784 Blake set up shop as a pnntseller and engraver, working 
for a bare living ivith that unceasing and prodigious Industi^ 
which marked his whole life Here, with the help of his wife, 
was published his Songs of Innocence, the plates for the 
(0S2SJ K£ 
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separate pag’C-s feeing pr-^ted, or rat/i'r ergraveti, ta 
ovn hands and the impressions suhseq-entfy coSoored- 


Letter ii6. Williaii Blake to 
John Fla'«'>LsN 

Jonn Flaxman (1755-1826^ is generaJlT- esteemed the great- 
est of English scidpto*^ and design'TS He recogofz«i 
the peculiar genius o*' Blat e, and J>*-;aoic his stanch 'hnerd. 
Flaaman had received I mdness f'om the m no- poet Hajle/ 
(Letter 98), vith vhom he occas ona]l_, spent a s'-im-ner 
faohdaj, and vfaen Hajlej requireJ an engea er to n’-strzto 
bw oj' Onsper, BlaVe —as inlrocuced The result •t'ss 
an imitation from Hayle" to the Blates to rcs-de n bi^ 
neighbourhood ishile the v"o*,t vas ir progress At this 
Sussex sillage, m a cottage bj the 'ea, Blahe spert th'ee 
happy actr'e jears. 

FelpkaI'', Septembtr 2^1 

Dear Sculptor of Etervitv, — 

We are safe amved at our cxittag'e •which 
IS more beautiful than I thought it, and more con- 
venient. It IS a perfect model for cottages, and I 
think for palaces of magnificence, only enlarging 
not altenng its proportions and adding ornaments 
and not pnnciples. Xothing can be more grand 
than its simplicity and usefulness. Simple without 
intncacy , it seems to be the spontaneous e'^pression 
of humanity, congenial to the wants of mart. ^<^0 
other formed house can eier please me so ^’vell, nor 
shall I ever be persuaded, I belie’ e, that it can 
be improved either in beauty or use. 

Mr. Hay ley received us v ith his usual brotherly 
affection I have begun to work. Felpham is a 
sweet place for study, because it is more spintual 
than London Heaven opens here on all sides her 
golden gates, her .'.indows arc not obstructed by 
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vapours, voices of celestial inhabitants are more 
distinctl} heard and their forms more distinctly 
seen ,• and my cottage is also a shadow of their 
houses My wife and sister arc both well, court- 
ing Neptune for an embrace 

Our journc) was very- pleasant, and though ive 
had a great deal of luggage no grumbling All 
\\as cheerfulness and good humour on the road, 
and yet we could not arrive at our cottage before 
half-past eleven at night, owing to the neccssar} 
shifting of our luggage from one chaise to another, 
for we had seven dilTerent chaises and as many dif- 
ferent drivers We set out between six and seven 
in the morning of Thursday, with sixteen heavy 
boxes and portfolios full of prints 
And now begins a new life, because another 
covering of earth is shaken off I am more famed 
m heaven for my w'orks than I could well con- 
ceive In my brain are studies and chambers 
filled AVith books and pictures of old, which I 
wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my 
mortal life, and those works are the delight and 
study of archangels Why then should I be 
anxious about the riches and fame of mortality?, 
The Lord our Father will do for us and with us 
according to His divine will 

You, O dear Flaxman, are a sublime archangel 
— my”^ friend and companion from eternity In the 
divine bosom is our dwelling-place I look back 
into the regions of reminiscence, and behold our 
ancient days before this earth appeared in its 
vegetative mortality to my mortal vegetated eyes 
I see our houses of eternity Avhich can never be 
separated, though our mortal vehicles should stand 
at the remotest corners of heaven from each other. 
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Farewell, my best Friend, — remember me and 
my wife in love and fnendship to our dear Mrs 
Flaxman, whom we ardently desire to entertain 
beneath our thatched roof of rusted gold And 
believe me for ever to remain your grateful and 
affectionate 

William Blake 


Letter 117 William Blake to 
Thomas Butts 

Hayley was kind of literary squire, an elegant tnfler 
Though good-natured and fnendly, he was too shallow to 
appreciate the poetic side of Blake s genius It was not long 
before Blake felt the want of congenial companionship, and 
he returned to London He continued to make a precanous 
Irtelihood bj engrating for \anous patrons, among whom 
was Thomas Butts Another, John LinnelJ, was the sta% of 
his dechning jears. For turn Blake did some of his finest 
work, includiug the subhme Invention^ to the Booh of Job, his 
noblest artistic achie\ ement. Blake was long in winning recog- 
nition as a poet- Wordsworth thought his genius “msane , 
but affirmed that he would rather hate the insanity of Blake 
than the sanitj of Bj ron 

FELPHAM.yi/fg 6, 1S03 

I ought to tell you that Mr. Hayley is quite 
agreeable to our return, and that there is all the 
appearance in the vorld of our being full} em- 
ployed in engraving for his projected works, par- 
ticularly Cowper’s J\Iilton — a work now on foot 
by subscription, and I understand that the sub- 
scnption goes on bnskl} This vork js to be a 
ver}’- elegant one, and to consist of all Milton’s 
Poems with Cowper’s Notes, and translations by 
Cowper from Milton’s Latin and Italian Poems 
These vorks vill be ornamented vith engravings 
from designs by Romne}, Flaxman, and }Our 
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humble servant, and to be engraved also by the 
last-named The profits of the work are intended 
to bi? appropriated to erect a monument to the 
memory of Cowper m St Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey Such is the project, and Mr Addington 
and Mr Pitt are both among the subscribers, 
which are already numerous and of the first rank 
The price of the work is six guineas Thus I hope 
that all our three years’ trouble ends in good luck 
at last, and shall be forgot by my affections and 
only remembered by my understanding, to be a 
memento in time to come, and to speak to future 
generations by a sublime allegory, which is now 
perfectly completed into a grand poem I may 
praise it, since I dare not pretend to be any other 
than the secretary, the authors are in Eternity 
I consider it as the grandest Poem that this world 
contains Allegoiy addressed to the intellectual 
powers, while it is altogether hidden from the cor- 
poreal understanding, is my definition of the most 
sublime Poetry It is also somewhat in the same 
manner defined by Plato This poem shall, by 
Divine assistance, be progressively printed and 
ornamented with prints, and given to the Public 
But of this work I take care to say little to Mr 
Hayley, since he is as much averse to my poetry 
as he IS to a chapter in the Bible He knows that 
I havefwnt it, for I have shown it to him, and he 
has read part by his own desire, and has looker 
with sufficient contempt to enhance my opinion o 
It But I do not wish to imitate by seeming 
obstinate in poetic pursuits But if all the > 
should set their faces against this, I have « 
to set my face like a flint (Ezek 111 8) agan 
faces, and my forehead against their foreheai 
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As to Mr Hay ley, I feel mj'^self at liberty to say 
as follows upon this ticklish subject I regard 
fashion in Poetry as little as I do in Painting 
so, if both Poets and Painters should alternatel) 
dislike (but I know the majority of them ivill not), 
I am not to regard it at all But Mr Hayley ap- 
proves of my designs as little as he does of my 
Poems, and I have ' been forced to insist on his 
leaving me, in both, to my own self-will , for I am 
determined to be no longer pestered with his gen- 
teel Ignorance and polite disapprobation I know 
myself both Poet and Painter, and it is not his 
affected contempt that can move to anything but 
a more assiduous pursuit of both arts Indeed, by 
my late firmness, I have brought down his affected 
loftiness, and he begins to think I have some 
genius, as if genius and assurance were the same 
thing 1 But his imbecile attempts to depress me 
only deserve laughter I say thus much to you, 
knowing that you will not make a bad use of it. 
But It IS a fact too true that, if I had only depended 
on mortal things, both myself and my wife must 
have been lost I should leave everyone in tlie 
country astonished at my patience and forbearance 
of injuries upon injuries, but I do assure you that, 
if I could have returned to London a month after 
my arrival here, I should have done so But I was 
commanded bv mj spiritual friends to bear all and 
be silent, and to go through without murmuring, 
and, in fine, [to] hope till my three years should be 
almost accomplished, at which time I was set at 
liberty to remonstrate against former conduct, and 
to demand justice and truth , which I have done 
in so effectual a manner that my antagonist is 
silenced completely, and I have compelled what 
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trbtujurh 'UH ^ itj: irfni'MH of dc' uriunj’' at nil, 
nnb ’ .sluvvdur )< ft to juj oun jiifjj'nicnt, *ts 
mi <*< sr frii mb !n\r ilutis left int , for 
ufinh 1 s!i;iM oru r ri'i**’ to bonout and r« sjn'ct 
^ou 

Wbt n ‘iSf tnrct, I ^vi!I |n’rfi-*t.lh distribc lo jou 
ni. iwittluct uid tilt tondnrt ot otlnr. towards mt, 
and y<nt wdi '•< that I bos l,tl>ourt<l bird indt'td, 
ati'i (la* < N»n Ivinu on nnj^els’ Till wc 

rnt-> { 1 iHf,' of ^(Ofl oiir SaMotir to hr witb joii and 
ttu% utd vonrs and imm Prat pnr ni\ and m) 
mb’s b>u to ^Ir^ Units and f.unih, and b< bcve 
ntf to rmitiin 

Vonr. tn tniih and sin(XTit\, 

* William Biam. 


ROBBRT BURNS 
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tloniK, IiVr Crnlilfr. ht<a n lioril upbrinjinj', niid livtfd cloic 
t/i lltc v^iili ItXr Crilil>r lit frll tnrh m lovei but unlitcc 
Coiibbc bt uni iiol fnitlirnl fo Im lirit pAninn Hii fntlicr 
unn h ftuMl> Ajofnrc Linitcr, n ninii of fine nnturc, whose 
ilruLt It n» muht u hoiif, wns Ltco ind constant lo this 
filhtr lloniv owed it th it, tboiif'h hii nclioohnjj was menpre, 
lit j'lTU tin Well rtnd On hii fitthen dcnili (1784) Kobert 
nod lilt lirollitr tonlt (lie fiirni of Mossfnel, nc it Mnuclilinc, 
and nnnn( td b> t.rml fivf tlit^ to nlnke a living' Already 
be bad l»tf un vtrsifvinj At Mossf icl began bii connection 
tvilb Jtan Arnionr, vvliom later (in 1788) be immed So tin 
nuceesirul was Iil vviih fanning that he proposed lo cmigmtc 
lo the West Inibes It was lo paj the tx[H.nscs of the vojage 
U>»1 be putillsbed, m Jul), 1780, at Kilmarnock, Pottns ihtejiy 
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jn Ihe Scotltsh Dialefl The insLint bucce'.s of the modest 
\olunie chanj^ed all his plans, and, to arrange for a second 
edition, he ^\cnt to Edinburgh, where he became the lion of 
the hour This period introduced liim to the great world, 
but did not change his simple tastes. In 1788 he returned 
to Mossgiel, married the girl he had wronged, and took her 
to the neighbouring countj of Dumfnes, where he had secured 
a farm at Ellisland 


Letter ii8 Robert Burns to John Murdoch 

There is unfortunatelj a wide difference between the verse 
and the prose of Bums In his lyrical verse, as Bjaon mam 
tains, “ the rank of Bums is the \ erj first of his art But in 
the prose of classical English Bums is seldom at his case, and 
can therefore claim no place among the great leltcr-wntcrs of 
his centurj The following letter, dated the jear before his 
fathers death, was wntten to his old schoolmaster Of this 
penod m the poets life R. L, Stevenson has written '‘^^c 
can conceive him, in these earlj j ears, in that rough moorland 
coimtrj, poor among the poor vvath his seven pounds a jear, 
looked upon wath doubt bj respectable! elders, but for all that 
the best talker, the best letter writer, the most famous lover 
and confidant, the laureate poet, and the onlj man who wore 
his hair tied in the parish 

Lochlea, January 15, 1783 

Dear Sir, — 

As I have an opportunity of sending you 
a letter without putting you to that expense which 
any production of mine would but ill repay, I 
embrace it with pleasure, to tell you that I have 
not forgotten, nor ever will forget, the many 
obligations I he under to your kindness and 
fnendship t 

I do not doubt, sir, but you will wish to know 
what has been the result of all the pains of an 
indulgent father, and a masterly teacher, and I 
wish I could gratify your curiosity with such a re- 
cital as you would be pleased with , but that is what 
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I am afraid will not be the case I have, indeed, 
kept pretty clear of mcious habits, and, in this 
respecA, 1 hope my conduct will not disgrace the 
education I have gotten , but as a man of the world 
I am most miserably deficient One would have 
thought that, bred as I have been, under a father 
who has figured pretty well as tin Jiomme des 
affaiies, I might have been what the world calls 
a pushing, active fellow, but to tell you the truth, 
Sir, there is hardl)'- anything more my reverse 
I seem to be one sent into the world to see and 
observe, and I verj' easily compound with the 
knave who tricks me of my money, if there be 
anything original about him, which shows me 
human nature in a different light from anything 
I have seen before In short, the joy of my heart 
IS to “study men, their manners, and their ways”, 
and for this darling subject I cheerfully sacrifice 
every other consideration I am quite indolent 
about those great concerns that set the bustling, 
busy sons of care agog, and if I have to answer 
for the present hour, I am very easy with regard to 
anything further Even the last, worst shift of the 
unfortunate and the wretched does not much terrify 
me, I know that even then my talent for what 
country folks call “a sensible crack”, when once 
it IS sanctified by a hoary head, would procure me 
so much esteem that even then I would learn to be 
happy However, I am under no apprehensions 
about that,, for though indolent, yet so far as an 
extremely delicate constitution permits, I am not 
lazy, and in many things, especially in tavern 
matters, I am a strict economist, — not, indeed, for 
the sake of the money, but one of the principal 
parts in my composition is a kind of pride of 
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Stomach; and 1 scorn to fear tl’c face of any man 
li\ing; above ever}’thing, 1 abhor as hell the idea 
of sneaking into a corner to avoid a aun — pbssifah 
some pitiful, sordid wretch, who in mj heart I 
despise and detest. ’Tis this, and this alone, tnat 
endears economy to me. In the matter of books, 
indeed, I am very profuse My fatounte authors 
are of the sentimental kind, such as Shenstone, 
particularly his Elegies-, Thomson ; Man of Feeling, 
a book I prize next to the Bible, Man of the 
World-, Sterne, especiallj- his Sentimental Journey, 
Macpherson’s Ossian, S:c. , — ^these are the glonous 
models after which I endea\our to form mj' con- 
duct, and ’tis incongruous, ’tis absurd, to suppose 
that the man whose mind glows wnth sentiments 
lighted up at their sacred flame, the man whose 
heart distends A\ith benevolence to all the human 
race, — he “who can soar abov.e this little scene of 
things”, — can descend to mind the paltry concerns 
about which the terrae-filial race fret, and fume, and 
vex themselves! Oh, how the glorious triumph 
swells my heart' I forget that I am a poor, insig- 
nificant devil, unnoaced and unknown, stalking up 
and down feirs and markets, when I happen to be 
in them, reading a page or two of mankind, and 
“catching the manners Imng as they rise”, whilst 
the men of business jostle me on every side, as an 
idle encumbrance in their way. But I dare say I 
have by this time tired your patience; so I shall 
conclude with begging you to give Mrs ilurdoch 
— not my compliments, for that is a mere common- 
place stor^^, but my warmest, kindest wrishes for 
her welfare, and accept of the same for yourself, 
from, dear sir, yours, R. B 
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Letibk 119 Sylvander (Robert Burns) to 
* Clarinda (Mrs M‘Lehose) 

Existence for Bums was incomplete witliout an -iffnir of 
the heart and, where this did not come bj nature, lie was 
capable, to use his own words, of “battenng' himself into 
a warm affection’ In December, 1787, he met, at a tea- 
partj in Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes M'Lchose She was mar 
ned, about his age, with two children, but had been deserted 
bi her husband On the whole, Stevenson is inclined to 
think she wavs " the best W'oman Bums encountered ’ Mrs 
M'Lchose sent him an invitation to tea, but an accident con- 
fined him for a month to hts room, and the famous Sylvander 
Clannda correspondence began It is an “absurd inter 
change of gasping epistles " which docs little credit to cither 
part) The opening letter Is given below The correspon- 
dence caused pain and suspicion to Clannda s fnends, and 
ended in making her fonder of Bums than she wished to be 


(Edinburgh], Saturday Evening- IDec , 1787] 

I can say with truth, Madam, that I never met 
With a person in my life whom I more anxiously 
wished to meet again than yourself To-night I 
was to have had that very great pleasure I was 
intoxicated with the idea, but an unlucky^ fall from 
a coacli has so bruised one of my knees, that I 
cannot stir my leg, so, if 1 do not see you again 
I shall not rest in my grave for chagnn I was 
vexed to the soul I had not seen you sooner I 
determined to cultivate your fnendship with the 
enthusiasm of religion , but thus has fortune ever 
served me * I cannot bear the idea of leaving 
Edinburgh without seeing you I know not how 
to account for it, I am strangely taken with some 
people, nor am I often mistaken You are a 
stranger to me, but I am an odd being Yet 
some unnamed feelings, things, not principles. 
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but better than whims, carr) me farther than 
boasted reason ever did a philosopher 
Farewell! ever^' happiness be jours! ‘ 


Letter 120 Robert Burns to Mrs Dunlop 

In November, 1786, Bums, abandoning; his proposal to 
emigrate, went to Edinburgh The Edinburgh edition of his 
Poems came out in Apnl, 17S7 His Kilmarnock \olume had 
brought him good friends in his oivn coiintj One of the 
best Mas Mrs Dunlop She had read The Cottars Saturday 
Night With pleasure and surprise, and sent off an express 
at once to Mossgiel, sixteen miles distant, to ask for six 
copies, and to in\ite the poet to Dunlop House. This led to 
a fnendl} correspondence, Mhich lasted his lifetime, and was 
to him a constant source of cheer 

Edinburgh, March sc, 17S7 

Madam, — 

I read your letter w^ith water)' eyes A 
little, very little while ago, I had scarce a fnend 
but the stubborn pnde of my own bosom, now 
I am distinguished, patronized, befriended by you 
Your friendly advices, I will not give them the 
cold name of criticisms, I receive wth reverence 
I have made some small alteration in what I before 
had pnnted I have the advice of some very 
judicious friends among the literati here, but with 
them I sometimes find it necessary to claim the 
privilege of thinking for myself The noble Earl 
of Glencaim, to whom I owe more than to any 
man, does me the honour of giving me his stric- 
tures his hints, with respect to impropriety, or 
indelicacy, I follow implicitly 

You kindly interest yourself in my future views 
and prospects, there I can give you no light It 
IS all 
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Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sun 
Was roll’d together, or had tried his beams 
^thwart tlie gloom profound , 

The appellation of a Scottish bard is by far my 
highest pride, to continue to deserve it is my most 
exalted ambition Scottish themes and Scottish 
story are the themes I could wish to sing I have 
no dearer aim than to have it in my power, un- 
plagued with the routine of business, for which, 
heaven knows, I am unfit enough, to make leisurely 
pilgrimages through Caledonia, to sit on the fields 
of her battles, to wander on the romantic banks of 
her rivers, and to muse by the stately towers or 
venerable ruins, once the honoured abodes of her 
heroes But these are all utopian thoughts I 
have dallied long enough with life, 'tis time to 
be in earnest- I have a fond, an aged mother to 
care for, and some other bosom ties perhaps 
equally tender Where the individual only suffers 
by the consequences of his own thoughtlessness, 
indolence, or folly, he may be excusable, nay, 
shining abilities, and some of the nobler virtues, 
may half sanctify a heedless character, but where 
God and nature have intrusted the welfare of others 
to his care — where the trust is sacred, and the ties 
are dear, that man must be far gone in selfishness, 
or strangely lost to reflection, whom these con- 
nexions will not rouse to exertion 

I guess that I shall clear two or three hundred 
pounds by my authorship, with that sum I intend, 
so far as I may be said to have any intention, to 
return to my old acquaintance the plough, and, if 
I can meet with a lease by which I can live, to 
commence farmer I do not intend to give up 
poetry , being bred to labour secures me inde- 
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pendence, and the Muses are ray chief, sometimes 
have been my only enjoyment If my practice 
second my resolution, I shall have principally at 
heart the serious business of life, but while follow- 
ing my plough, or building up my shocks, I shall 
cast a leisure glance to that dear — that only feature 
of my character, which gave me the notice of my 
country and the patronage of a Wallace. 

Thus, honoured Madam, I have given you the 
bard, his situation, and his views, native as they 
are in his own bosom R B 


Letter 121 Robert Burns to 
Robert Graham 

Bums met Robert Grahnm of Fintrj in 1787, and found in 
him a good fnend to the last Graham was a Commissioner 
of the Board of Excise, and by his kind offices Bums, after 
settling at Ellisland, was appointed exciseman with /’70 a 
jear His wide district could be co\ered only b> “nding two 
hundred miles every week thmugh ten moorland panshes 
At the close of 1791, finding his farm a “ruinous affair’, he 
gave it up and settled in Durafnes with only his income as 
exciseman In February, 1792, he assisted in the capture 
of a smuggler, and bought, at the sale of the vessel, four 
carronades, which he dispatched to Pans wath a letter to the 
French Assemblj These were stopped at Dover bj English 
officials. The Board of Excise ordered an enquiry to be made 
into his conducL In fear of dismissal. Bums appealed to 
Graham The matter closed with a repnmand Bums was 
informed that, as an official, he must obey the Government 
and be silent — a bitter humiliation to his proud spirit 

c- 

December, 1792 

Sir, — 

I have been surpnsed, confounded, and 
distracted by Mr Mitchel, the collector, telling me 
that he has received an order from your board to 
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inquire into my political conduct, and blaming’ me 
as a person disaffected to government 

Sir, .you are a husband — and a father You 
know what you would feel to see the much-loved 
wife of your bosom, and your helpless, prattling 
little ones, turned adrift into the world, degraded 
and disgraced from a situation in which they had 
been respectable and respected, and left almost 
without the necessary support of a miserable exis- 
tence Alas, sir! must I think that such soon will 

be my loti and from the d d, dark insinuations 

of hellish, groundless envy, tool I believe, sir, 
I may aver it, and in the sight of Omniscience, 
that I would not tell a deliberate falsehood, no, not 
though even worse horrors, if worse can be, than 
those I have mentioned, hung over my head, and 
I say, that the allegation, whatever villain has 
made it, is a he! To the Bntish constitution, on 
Revolution principles, next after my God, I am 
most devoutly attached You, sir, have been much 
and generously my fnend Heaven knows how 
warmly I have felt the obligation and how grate- 
fully I have thanked you Fortune, sir, has made 
you powerful, and me impotent, has given you 
patronage, and me dependence I would not for 
my single self call on your humanity, were such 
my insular, unconnected situation, I would despise 
the tear that now swells m my eye — I could brave 
misfortune, I could face ruin, for at the worst, 
“Death’s thousand doors stand open”, but, good 
God I the tender concerns that I have mentioned, 
the claims and ties that I see at this moment, and 
feel around me, how they unneiw^e courage and 
wither resolution ! To your patronage, as a man 
of some genius, }Ou have allowed me a claim, and 
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your esteem, as an honest man, I know is m3' due 
to these, sir, permit me to appeal, by tnese ma}' I 
adjure j'ou to save me from that misery tvhich 
threatens to overwhelm me, and which, with mj' 
latest breath I wull say it, I have not deserved 

R. B 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

1772-1834. 


Colendge was bom at Otterv St. Mary, in Devonshire, 
where his father was \ncar Sent at the age of ten to Christs 
Hospital, he remained there for nine years, having Charles 
Lamb among his schoolfellows. Eien at school he distin 
gmshed himself bi the cleverness of his talk. He entered 
Jesus College, C^bndge, as a sirar m 1791 Like most 
ardent natures of that daj, he was fired by re\o]utionary 
Mevts. \lsiUng Oxford in 1794, he swooped down on 
Southej, at that time a leisurely studpnt at Baliol, and won 
over that more cautious nature by his glowing picture of an 
ideal communitj to be founded in America. In October, 
1795, however, he married Sara Fnckcr, and her quiet, almost 
dull, nature somewhat quenched the ardour of the pro- 
jector Colendge tried preaching in Unitarian churches he 
attempted newspaper work, starting the WaicT-nian, whicn 
ran for ten numbers Cottle, the Bristol publisher, gave 
him in adiance thirti guineas for a \olnme of poems which 
appeared in 1796. His lifelong friendship with Wordsworth 
began probablj m the same \ear, and their jo nt venture, 
the Lyrical Ballads, was published m >798 

Letter 122 ST. Coleridge to 
Robert South ev' 

♦ 

It ivas in June, 1794, that Colendge met Southei at Oxford 
ana sketched the socialistic Utopia which thej were to found 
somewhere on the banl s of the Susquehanna. The pro- 
gramme of pmtisocracv is given in the Life of Southey by his 
son Charles. “Their plan was to collect as manj brother 
adventurers as thej could, and to establish a comnanrtj tn 
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Ihc New World upon the most thoroughly social basis Land 
was to be purchased nith their common contributions, and 
to be cultivated by their common labour Each was to have 
his portion of work assigned him, and they calculated that 
a large part of their time ivould still remain for social con- 
verse and literary pursuits The females of the party — for 
all were to be married men — were to cook and perform all 
domestic offices, and having even gone so far as to plan the 
architecture of their cottages and the form of their settlement, 
they had pictured as pleasant a Utopia as ever entered an 
ardent mind 

Jbsus College, Cambridge, SrpUmber i8, 1794. 

Well, my dear Southey I I am at last amved at 
Jesus My God I how tumultuous are the move- 
ments of my heart Since I quitted this room 
what and how important events have been evolved ! 
Amencal Southeyl Miss Fncker! Yes, Southey, 
you are right Even Love is the creature of strong 
motive Pantisocracy I Oh, I shall have 

such a scheme of it My head, my heart, are all 
ahve I have drawn up my arguments in battle 
array , they shall have the tactician excellence of 
the mathematician with the enthusiasm of the poet. 
The head shall be the mass, the heart the fiery 
spmt that fills, informs, and agitates the whole 
Shad goes with us He is my brother I am 
longing to be with you make Edith my sister 
Surely, Southey, we shall be frendotatoi meta fren~ 
done — most fnendly where all are fnends She 
must, therefore, be more emphatically my sister 
Brookes .and Berdmore, as I suspected, have 
spread my opinions in mangled forms at Cam- 
bridge Caldwell, the most pantisocratic of aris- 
tocrats, has been laughing at me Up I arose, 
ternble in reasoning He fled from me, because 
“he could not answer for his own sanity, sitting 
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SO near a madman of genius", lie told me that 
the strength of my imagination had intoxicated m} 
reason, and that the acuteness of mv reason had 
given a directing influence to my imagination 
Four months ago the remark would not have been 
more elegant than just. Now it is nothing. 

I like your sonnets exceedingly — ^the best of anj 
I have yet seen “Though to the eye fair is the 
extended vale” should be “to the eje though fair 
the extended \ale” I by no means disapprove of 
discord introduced to produce effect, nor is my ear 
so fastidious as to be angr}' \nth it where it could 
not have been avoided without weakening the 
sense But discord for discord s sake is rather 
too licentious 

“ Wild wind ” has no other but alliterativ-e 
beauty, It applies to a storm, not to the autumnal 
breeze that makes the trees, rustle mournfully 
Alter It to “That rustle to the sad vvnnd moan- 
ingly ” 

I will write you a huge, big letter next week 
At present I have to transact the tragedy business, 
to wait on the Master, to write to ilrs Southev', 
Lovell, &C. 

God lov^e you, and S T. Coleridge 


Letter 123 ST Coleridge to 
Joseph Cottle 

t. 

Southey s home -vyas in Bristol, and his friendship led 
C^lendg:e to settle there for a time, until the pantisocratic 
scheme should perfect itself Vleanyrhile yanous plans were 
tried for securing- a modest liruig Coleridge tras ready to 
atten-pt anvthmg that had a hferary flat our He -was bi 
turns lecturer, jmi mnllc i, Unitarian preacher, and he had 
a project forstartmg i schooL AH through this period “the 
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pnni iiid prig-pisli Cottle , as Leslie Stephen calls him, nas 

Colcndg^c s friend ind confidant 

’ [At/g 7 /s/?], 1795 

Dear Cottle, — 

Shall I trouble you (I being- over the 
mouth and nose, in doing something of impor- 
tance, at ’s) to send your servant into the 

market and buy a pound of bacon, and two quarts 
of broad beans, and when he carries it down to 
College Street, to desire the maid to dress it for 
dinner, and tell her I shall be home by three 
o’clock? Will you come and dnnk tea with me? 
and I will endeavour to get the &c ready for you 

Yours affectionately, 

S T C 

Letter 124.. S T Coleridge to 
Joseph Cottle 

Rkdcliff Hill, February 22, 1796 

M-i DEAR Sir, — 

It IS my duty and business to thank God 
for all his dispensations, and to believe them the 
best possible, but, indeed, I think I should have 
been more thankful, if he had made me a journey- 
man shoemaker, instead of an author by trade 
I have left my fnends, I have left plenty, I have 
left that ease which would have secured a literary 
immortality; and have enabled me to give the 
public works conceived in moments of inspiration, 
and polished them with leisurely solicitude, and, 

alas I for what have I left them? for who 

deserted me in the hour of distress, and for a 
scheme of virtue impracticable and romantic! So 
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I am forced to write for bread, wnte the flights of 
poetic enthusiasm, when ever^’’ minute I am heanng 
a groan from my wife Groans, and corrf^laints, 
and sickness' The present hour I am in a quick- 
set hedge of embarrassment, and whichever way 
I turn a thorn runs into me I The future is cloud 
and thick darkness ' Poverty, perhaps, and the 
thin faces of them that want bread, looking up to 
me' Nor is this all My happiest moments for 
composition are broken in upon by the reflection 
that I must make haste I am too late I I am 
already months behind' I have received my pay 
beforehand I Oh, wayward and desultorj’^ spirit of 
genius! Ill canst thou brook a taskmaster! The 
tenderest touch from the hand of obligation wounds 
thee like a scourge of scorpions 

I have been composing in the fields this morn- 
ing, and came home to wnte, down the first rude 
sheet of my preface, when I heard that your man 
had brought a note from you I have not seen it, 
but I guess Its contents I am wnting as fast as 
I can Depend on it you shall not be out of pocket 
for me! I feel what I owe you, and independently 
of this I love you as a fnend, indeed, so much, 
that I regret, senously regret, that you have been 
my copyholder 

If I have written petulantly, forgive me God 
knows I am sore all over God bless you, and 
believe me that, setting gratitude aside, I love and 
esteem you, and have your interest at<heart full as 
much as my own 


S 1 Coleridge 
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LeTTKR 125 S T, COMRIDGl TO 
Jom 1*11 CoTTi I 

^riiun It ^ mcctiiifj %iitli Wordsuorlli is un 

^‘^dcnce tm/i *" '*'*^*'' Jhpm tn the autumn of 1795, all the 
' 79 ^ i! ' tliit It miisi hiivr been befon, Mn>, 

Slow'^, ,„}, t>{ 1797 Coliridi c «ns sdllJcd it Nether 

<ablts for hoped to mAkc n Iiiiiip^ b\ j,'roMin}f scgc- 

motaentous The follow inf. Idler desenbes i 

Uordswortli'*^ I *“ Wordsworth niid to Dorotli^, 

^Icndtre * ' sifter , is Colendpc cnlled her 

OMticd fPr *° •hem his iraijfedf Osono (afterwards 
•0 hstened, in his own rapturous w-15, 

^^"orths irniredt The U^rJrrrrs 


My 


June, 1797 


t^EAR COTTLi:, — 

dot\n ^ sojourning, for a few days, at Race- 
*^ansion of our friend Wordsworth He 
kindl ^ acknowledgments, and presents his 

w '■aspects to You 

me admires my tragedy, which gives 

}ji kopes Wordswortli lias written a tragedy 

thinli ^ speak with heartfelt sinceritj’^, and (I 
j r y unbhnded judgment, Avhen I tell you that 
n„f‘^V"’yself a little mav by hts side, and yet I do 
think myself the less man than I formerly 
" 0 “g-kt myself His drama is absolutely wonder- 
, know I do not commonly speak in such 

^Pt and unmingled phrases, and therefore will 
^ more readily believe me There are in e 
Pyce those profound touches of the human heart, 

I fin& three or four times in “The Robbers 
S Schiller, and often m Shakspear^ but in 
W ordsworth there are no inequalities T Poole s 
°P'nion of Wordsworth is that he is the greate-- 
“’an he ever knew I coincide It is not 
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sible that in the course of two or three months 
I may see you 

God bless you, and S T CoLERipGE 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

1770-1850 

Wordsworth, child of hills and dales, was a native of Cum- 
berland, and came of g’ood north-country stock He grot his 
schooling- at Hawkshead, and entered St. John s, Cambndgc, 
in hts eighteenth jear He graduated in 1791 without making 
any mark at the University Filled with the ardour of the 
French Revolution, he went to France for a year, but was 
driven home by the Reign of Terror After a period spent 
in London, he took a house at Racedown, in Dorset Here 
befell, in 1796, his meeting with Coleridge, who was then 
residing at Nether Stowey, in Somerset, at the foot of the 
Quantocks Attracted bj Coleridge, Wordsworth and bis 
sister Dorothj removed to Alfoxden,' some three miles from 
Stowej, their “pnncipal inducement , as they confessed, 
being Coleridges society “We are three people, wrote 
Colcndgc, “ but only one sou< In November, ,1797, the 
proposal of 1 joint publication was mooted The generous 
Bristol publisher, Cottle, agreed to give thirtj gviineas for the 
volume, and the result was the epoch making Lyncal Ballads, 
which appeared in September, 1708 As Professor Dow den 
remarks, “A volume which opens with The Ancient Manner 
and closes with the Lines Tntlen a ferce miles above Tintcm 
Abbey maj well be considered one of the most remarkable in 
the whole range of English poctiy 


Letter 126 William Wordsworth to 
Joseph Cottle 

Bristol has reason to be proud of its citizen Joseph Cottle 
This good-natured publisher acted as a kind of litcrarj pro- 
vadence to the three Lake Poets — Southev, Colendgc, and 
sv ~rdsworth — each of them gelling thirtj gaimeas from him 
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for an early venture On the invitation of Colendgc, Cottle 
visited Stowey in 1797, and was introduced to Wordsworth, 
who read to him many lynca! pieces, “ when , writes Cottle, 
‘‘I peijpeived in them a peculiar but decided merit' He 
urged publication, and expressed the gratification he felt in 
becoming the publisher of the first efforts of three such poets 

Allfoxden, i2lh April, 1798 

My dear Cottle, — 

You will be pleased to hear that 
1 have gone on very rapidly adding to my stock 
of poetry Do come and let me read it to you 
under the old trees in the park We have a little 
more than two months to stay in this place Within 
these four days the season has advanced with greater 
rapidity than I ever remember, and the country be- 
comes almost every hour more lovely 
God bless you 

Your affectionate fnend, 

t 

W Wordsworth 


Letter 127 William Wordsworth to 
Joseph Cottle 

Lyrical Ballads was published in September, 1798 Cottle 
States that the "heavy sale’ of the brok caused him to sell 
the greater part of the impression of five hundred copies at 
a loss to Arch, a bookseller m London The following winter 
was spent by Coleridge and the Wordsworths in Germany, 
the former settling at Gottingen, the latter at Goslar In 
Apnl the Wgrdsworths returned to England, and, their plans 
being uncertain, resided for a time with their friends the 
Hutchinsons at Sockbum-on-Tees Wordsworth now felt 
drawn permanently to his lakes and mountains. Coleridge 
rejoined him, and, on a walking tour made bj the pair in 
October, Wordsworth fell in love with Dove Cottage, Gras 
mere Here he made the home to which in 1802 he brought 
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We are highly gratified by the affectionate wish 
which you express to see us again in Somerset- 
shire o We are as yet not determined where we 
shall settle We have no particular house in view, 
so It IS impossible for us to say when we shall have 
the pleasure of meeting you 
Dorothy sends her very kind love to you God 
bless you, my dear Cottle 

Your affectionate friend, 

W Wordsworth 

PS — We thank you for your care of our box 
we do not at present want any of its contents 
We-have never heard from Coleridge since our 
hrnval in England We are anxious for news of 
him I Tiope he is coming home, as he does not 
write /to us 

<i 

Letter 12S William Wordsworth to 
I Sir George Beaumont 

Frorj the first, Wordsworth as a poet was a serious thinker 
on thelquesttons of life. His spiritual attitude had much of 
the pr^hetic, and, hke a prophet, he accepted his call and 
felt under obligation to obey With this earnest view of life, 
he enjoyed hours of strange exaltation “Fits of poetic 
inspiration , says Aubrej de Vere, “descended on him like 
a cloud, and, till the cloud had drifted, he could see nothing 
beyond On these occasions he was, to use his own words, 
“exalted to the highest pitch of dehght by the jo}ousness 
and beautj'of nature Alike Uie prophet and the poet in him 
won the regard of the best men of his time, and his small 
circle of friends was warm hearted and reierent In 1803 he 
made a valuable fnend in Sir George Beaumont, who, until 
his death in 1827, took a cordial interest in the welfare of the 
poet Sir George was a connoisseur of painting, led Words- 
worth to studj this branch of art and so helped to widen his 
(0*22) I- 
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esthetic sympathies At his death, Sir Georg-e left Words 
■worth an annuity of £ioq 

Grasvere, Fehmary 20, 1805 

My dear Friend, — 

M} father, who was an attorney of con- 
siderable eminence, died intestate when we were 
children, and the chief of his personal property' 
after his decease was expended in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to compel the late Lord Lonsdale to 
pay a debt of about ^^5000 to mj’^ Other’s estate 
Enough, how'ever, w'as scraped together to educate 
us all in dillerent ways I, the second son, was 
sent to college with a view to the profession of 
the church or law", into one of which I should 
have been forced by necessity, had not a fnend 
left me ;i^900 The bequest was from a joung roan 
with whom, though I call him fnend, I bad had 
but little connexion , and the act was done entirely 
from a confidence on his part ‘that I had jjowers 
and attainments w^hich might be of use to man- 
kind This I have mentioned, because it ^as his 
due, and I thought the fact would give }ou plea- 
sure Upon the interest of the ;^9oo, being 

laid out in annuity, with p^200 deducted from the 
pnncipal, and jf^^ioo a legacy to m3 sister, and 
;i^ioo more which the Lyrical Ballads have brought 
me, my sister and I contrn ed to live se’. en 3’^ears, 
nearty eight Lord Lonsdale then died, and the 
present Lord Lowther paid to my father’s estate 
^^8500 Of this sum I believe ;^iSoo apiece will 
come to m3 sister and myself, at least, w ould ha% e 
come* but ^^3000 was lent out to our poor brother, 

I mean taken from the whole sum, which w'as about 
;ii^i2oo more than his share which ;^i200 belonged 
to my sister and me This ^1200 we freeh lent 
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him whether it was insured or no, I do not know , 
but I dare say it w'lll. prove to be the case, w^e did 
not, however, stipulate for its being insured But 
you shall faithfully know all particulars as soon as 
I have learned them 
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Letter 1 

page 1 The Faery Queen was published in 1590 b) William 
Ponsonb>, ivlio issued in the same scar Sidne>'’s Anadta The title 
ran "The PAFirE Queenl, Disposed into luelse books, Fashioning 
\n Morall sertucs” Three books onlj appeared in l^go The> 
«ete dedicated to the riuccn, and were followed in the original edition 
li} this letter to Raleigh, together wth six poetical laudations by 
liolcich, Harvey, and other (nends. The second three books were 
issued, also b^ Ponsonb>, in 1595 Book VII two cantos were 
pnnted in 1611 The remaintrcr, i( wntten, never appeared The 
publication of the first part led Queen Elimbeth to giant Spenser a 
pension of j^so a year, in spite of the opposition of Burleigh, the Lord 
Treasurer, who protested this for a song’” 

2 Allegory, saynng one thing under the form of another (Gk 
i'SXijyopla) Probably its earliest appearance as an English word is 
in WychPs New Testament, Gaf n, 24 
2 by yon commanded In 1589 Spenser was visited in Ins Irish 
residence at Kilcolman Castle by Sir Walter Ralcigb TTie Fatry 
Qtteen had been commenced by the year 1580, and at least three books 
were finished. These Spenser read to Raleigh, no doubt explaining 
the structure of the whole The two fnends had much talk over the 
matter, and Raleigh suggested that, when the first jMrt was published, 
it should be accompanied by a scheme of the whole poem 

2 by aooidents, casual or incidental details. By is here an adjecUve 
Sidney m his Apoh^e fof Potsu uses by tunnn^ = bmnch roads, side 
issues 

2 I have followed In his Fa(ry Queen Spenser followed pnmanly 
the two great romantic poets of Italy, especially Anosto, htying tc 
improve on these models by the introduction of allegory He early 
confided to Ifls Cambridge friend, Gabriel Harvey» his desire to rival 
or even " overgo” Anosto He has lar surpassed Anosto in the punty 
of his chivalry 

2 Arloato Ludovico Anosto of Lombardy (1474-1533) composed 
the narrative epic Orlando Furtoso (i.e Roland in frenzy), a stupendous 
poem in forty six cantos, compnsmg over forty thousand lines The 
incidents of the story centre round the siege of Pans by the Saracens, 
and unfold the adventures of a fevounte champion of medieval legend, 
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I turli jvil'ulin Kohnd (or Ilrodlmd) the Fninkish vwuK'i 
\shimlhi llalun-. >;t\ IckI Or! xodo OrKinln 1 ill- in Ihm willi An clur, 
i pa^ati pnneta-' m-iU Itom the to fonicni xli^wnl nuiou^ tin 

CiirKlitn hmijhtv Anc,elicn rejects Otlnndos suit, mtrnev *1 \(o'>r 
nnU returns to Iiuin The news of her tiirow= Orlando into i 

Irenii Hi» wits are earned aw \) to the uieHjn hut, after n pentxl of 
three niontha thei me icincecd iii romanlu* teshion he tstolpho, who 
hringe them ta tlie hero in an iini After inhahn" them, Orhndo la 
frund to he cured Kith of freon and of lore The jxitni Items wiili 
nnniinf^ anrchroniams, hut fiseimtcs lij ilie hrcitlilcca npidit) with 
which elnnjje of scene and incident is hronijht nlvant -Vnosto piles 
Sion on slot), mUcnlure on ndieiiturc “He whirls the tender in 
two lines from o ic end of the world to the other ’ Biron mahe^ an 
apt companson hetween Anosto and Sir \\ liter Scott 

Wio, hUt tl e \ri(vstool the North 

Sano lad)C loac and w ir, roiuancc and Wnightl) worth 

2 T«J580 Torquato Ttesso (1544-05) takes rnik as one of the wor’d a 
gteat jHaeiS be his nohle Chris'iiu epic, uert Suitr-rii. /j''aa /u ()itu 
Salem IMi'ercd) It deals with tht stor) of the First Crusade, haxanr 
Godfrea (Gofftedo ot Godfreaio) of llouillon as its chief hero Hi the 
nine lasso w-es tlnn) the [joern was complete \lmosl from its 
pjhhcition It was roarded as a classic. Al the age of eighteen Tas o 
waotc the ndsentuiC' of Rn r'if> in a narrative poem named after tint 
el-ampioti Kmaldo appevrs aK > in the Ccntsal'ntne L»‘'ini!a as a 
dv uglitv w-arnor ‘ the NchiUes of the Clinjuian ami) ” Mmi) part 
of tile Fern Qt aic uggtsicd b) passages in Tasso’s epic. ‘ Bu* 
the Fu'rj Qu' t lacF' tht swift movement the compelling force, the 
warm umcKphcie laden with love and startled h) the clash of arms the 
plow and the liK of th (rz-mulenT e ’(Boulting Tuscarihxt Ttmfs) 

3 Xenophon Plato in the tjsir- n and the Frfu'h 
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(^) rlio reader IS forced to attend non to the narrative and the 
ideal figure of the knight, now to contemporarj comphinenls addressed 
to the cmecn ns Glonana or Bntoniart and to I^eigh as Timias 

(e) Jv furllier amhiguity is caused by die mixture of Chnstian with 
pagan iraagerj', and by the intrusion of classical mytholog) 

(Cf The Cambridge History of Etigluh LUerattire, Vol III, pp 
229-37) 

3 two perflona , in the regular Latin sense of character, pari played 
b} an actor Cf Faery Queen, Bk I, canto u, ll 

But now seemde best the person to put on 
Of that good knight, his late beguiled guest 

4 your own excellent conceit of Cynthia- “A stnkmg feature 
of Eliialielhan Utcrature is the quanbty of admirable \ersc written by 
men who were in no sense professional men of letters”, courtiers hke 
Sidne) and Raleigh being among the chief contnbutors Several of 
Raleigh’s poems were pnnted anonymously m books of other wnters, 
and their authorship has in consequence been called in quesbon TTie 
C} nthia appears to have been his most ambitious poetic effort Banished 
temporarily from the Court through the jealousy of Elirabeth’s favourite, 
the Earl of Essex, Ralagh occupied himself ivith this long elegiac 
poem, in which, addressing the queen as Cynthia, be expresses his 
devotion and his despair at her anger Spenser refers to it in Cohn 
Clout's Come Home Again, where he says of Raleigh 

His song was all a lamentable lay 
Of great unkindness, and of usage hard, 

Of Cynthia the Lady of the Sea 

The C) nthia w-as never published It is not certam that Ehrabeth 
ever saw it It is lost save for one fragment of 500 lines discovered in 
recent years and published in 1870, entitled “The twentj first and last 
book of the Ocean to Cvnthia ” Raleigh speaks of hini^f as Ocean, 
Spenser having called him “The Shepherd of the Ocean” If the 
other twenty books were on the scale of the fragment, the Cynthia 
must have totalled nearly 12,000 lines, and nvaTled the Odyssey m 
length 

4 Idagnificenoe is seemmgly the equivalent of Aristotle’s ficya 
lofty mindedness or magnanimitj, a noble form of self respect, 
which Aristotle r^rds as the crown (xiier^t) of all the other virtues 
(Hte Eth , IV, 3, 16) Spenser follows Cicero, who apparently uses 
11 agntficentta to render the Greek terra (cf De Off, i, 21, 72) in pre 
ference to maynammitas 

4 the twelve other virtues The first six nrtues in the list of twelve 
given b) Anslotlc are Courage, Temperance, Liberaht), Munificence 
Slagnammity, and Just Ambition. The vnrtues dealt with in the six 
boolU of the Faer}’ Queen arc Holiness, Temperance, Chostit), Fnend 
ship, Justice, and Courtesj Spenser therefore followed a classification 
of his own The cantos published posthumousl} , entitled 0 / bfuta 
itltiy, are said to be part of a seventh book, on Constancy Fi\ e more 
books were planned to complete the tale of the “twelve private moral 
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political alliance. On the death of Essex (1601) Cecil began to grow 
cool, and acted towards Raleigh as a rival He was apparently jealons 
of Raleigh’s bnlhance and popnlanty 

8 nSght utterly despair, 1 e. cast into despair The verb active 
IS freqaently used at this period In his JDtalcgue between a Jesuit 
and a Jieeusant, Raleigh has the phrase “to despair all his faithful 
subjects ” 


Letter 3 

page 10 N White, with his nephew Harry, mentioned at the close 
of the letter, was apparently in attendance on Robert Sidney This 
passage seems to refer to some sharp words used by Sidney’s father, 
at which Hany White took umbrage 

10 countenanoe, standing, dignity In a book dated 1523 we 
read of a “gentleman’s countenance and household” 

to bravery, ostentation. Holland, in his translation of Livy (xxiai , 4) 
speaks of the “ wasteful and sumptuous bmvery of women ” 

10 Mr SavUe, afterwards Sir Henry Sanle (154^-1622), the most 
learned layman of his time, Fellow and then Warden of Merton College, 
and a disUngoished lecturer on Mathematics at Oxford. In 1578 be 
went travelling on the Comment in search of manuscnpts (subsequently 
presented to the Bodleian Library), and on his return was for a time 
tutor to Queen Elizabeth m Greek and Mathematics. He founded at 
Oxford lectures on Math,«natics and Astronomy He was one of the 
New Testament translators for preparing the “Authorized Version" 

10 Boden, a mistake (probably of the transcriber} for Bedin Jean 
Bodin or Bodinus (1530-^) ivas a French writer of high repute on 
history and pohbes His mam btle to fame is his Zu Hipubltgue, in 
six books, published at Pans, 1576 In 1581 Bodm came to England 
in the train of the Duke of Alen9on, and found this work already used 
as a textbook at Cambridge. “From the time when Aristotle wrote 
his eight books of Politics”, sajs Sir William Hamilton, “until the 
time when Montesquieu wrote Ins thirty one books on the Spirit op 
Paws, the six books of the Republic of Bodmus is the ablest and most 
remarkable treatise extant on the philosoph) of goiemment and legis 
lation, and even until the present day these three authors stand out 
as the great political Inumvirale " 

10 appendances, adjuncts, attendant arcumstances. Cf Halt, in 
his Contemplations (1676) "E\en such a tranqmlitj of mind hath 
certain appendances to it that abate that sincereness of happiness” 

10 seriom tompomin, the sequence of penods 

10 Tarohagnora, apparently a mistake of the transenber for Tar 
cagiiota. This letter is one of several of Sidnej’s transenbed at 
Penshurst liy Arthur Collins, and printed in his two fobo volumes of 
letters and Afemonals (1745) There can be little doubt that he has 
failed to decipher Sidneys handwriting in this and other passages 
Giovannc TarcagnoLa was an Italian histonan, who was bom at Gael'' 

( 0 a- .> ) L 2 
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towards the end of the fifteenth century, and died in 1566 His chief 
hjstoncal work was Dtll ^Istonc del Mondo in four volumes 
1562), a heroic but not very successful attempt at a world history based 
on the study of national records i 

10 Languot. Hubert Languet (1518-Sr), a close friend of Sidney 
and a bold polibcal wnter, was bom in Burgundy He was won to 
Protestantism by l^Ielanchthon, whom he met at Wittcmberg in ^ 549 i 
and took service wath the Prince of Orange He corresponded freely 
in Latin wth Sidney , and his letters were published at Frankfort in 
1636 under the title Eputolae pohttcae et hutoncae ad Phuipp 
Sjduaenni He was in Pons at the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
but effected his escape The reference in the text is probably to his 
Htitonca Vescnptto (1568) His most famous work was Vindtcac 
ccnlra Tj^rannos (Defence against Despots), a favounte book with 
Oliver Cromwell Sidney’s affection for Languet is shown m some 
verses in the Arcadia 

The song I sang old Languet had me taught, 

Languet the shepherd best swift Ister knew 
For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught. 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true, 

With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits 

10 to consider by that Some words here in the original 

iiavc become illegible 

11 auecossos, results, conser^iicnces, used in this sense in Kha Apdegtf 
for Poetne, where Sidney mentions as part of the praise commonly gi'tt* 
to the stud) of history the learning “gotten by marking the succ^, us 
though therein a man should sec varloe exalted and vacc punished 

II 0 re nnta according to the circumstances. 

II marked with the note, &c., i e noted as having the charac 
tcnstic of a rhetorical presentation of facts {vote = distinguishing 
feature cf Apologit, “ the right describing note to know a poet by ) 

11 gallantly to bo marked, i e. arc boldly to bv treated as poetry 
This sentence is an echo of the Poetics (ix, 2), where Aristotle says that 
the difference between the Historian and the Poet is that the one tells 
what tclually has happened, the other what might happen 

11 Non BlmpUcitor, Ac., ic not dealing with the Inrc event, but 
with the charactcnstics and attendant circnmstanccr of the event 

11 and that la it which makes, Ac Sidney’s meaning is tint the 
historian writes sometimes for ornament (in this rcscmblng the orator 
and the poet), sometiracs for instruction (in this nscmhhng ihc ois 
courser) Ar a discourscr hts functions merge into those of the dmne, 
ihe lawyer, and the philosopher The meaning become^ clearer if we 
ncue that the words from "and that dawn to ‘places” are a j^ren 
lhe*i' The loo"- structure of the whoh sentence marks the ba'Ie 
with which ihr Piter was wtuten Hcrucc Walpole sneefingb ■eif' 
‘d S Jis v's leltcts ilia tl ev arc “ por,r nattrts Ibn s rlaiuly 
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revwl the hw man of affairs, and are often disfigarcd by the careless 
composiUon of the man who writes because he has to 

11 places in the classical sense, quotations, or general reflections 
(!cci (otKnntites) 

12 . to his head, to its class or caiegorj’ 

12 parcel, component part Bacon in his Adimnctinettl oj Leartttttg 
(1605) says “Nothing parcel of the world is denied to man’s inquiry 
and invention” 

12 politic, in the sense of rroXtri/cAt, social rather than political 
It IS similarly used in the Apologie for Patne “the knowledge of 
a man’s self, in the ethic and politic consideration ”, 1 e. regarded as 
n moral and soaal being 

13 Dion NlctBUB, usually called Dion Cassius, was bom at Nioea in 
Bilhynia, 155 A.D He wrote in Greek a Histoiy of Rome from the 
early times tfown to the beginning of the reign of Alexander Severus 
A Latin translation was first published at Venice in 1526 

13 Stephen, apparently the earner of the letter 

13 Dutch, uc. speakers of High and of Low German To the end 
of the sixteenth century the word was in general use in the sense of 
German As late as 1601 a writer speaks of the time when “the 
Dutch Knights ’—1 e the Teutonic Knights — were lords of Poland 

13 Clceronlanlein, cf what Sidney says in the deprecating 

the phrase books (“ Nirohan Paper b^ks”) compiled by “ the diligent 
imitators of Tully " • 

13 dmn verba, tke , who in their pursuit of words disregard the 
subject matter 

13 toyful hooka Toy is used here (= trifle) as in Shakespeare Cf 
Macbeth, ii, 3, 09 “All is but toys” Sidney calls his A^togje “this 
ink wasting toy of mine” What were these "toyful books”? In the 
spring of this year (1580), perhaps stirred by having seen a rough 
sketim of his fnend Spens^s Faery Queen, he had begun the Arcadia, 
while staying at Wilton with his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
intending the book for her and a small circle of fhends. Dr Shuck 
burgh has shoivn that the Apologie also was probably wntten about this 
time It is not unlikely that the reference is to manusenpt copies of 
these two works. At his death Sidney desired to haie the manuscript 
of the Arcadia destroyed, perhaps he felt the defects of what Milton 
afterwards (m the heat of conlroiersy) called a “\aiD amatonous 
poem” It was published in 1590, the A^logie in 1595 All Sidney’s 
writings were pnnted posthumously Though “renowned” during 
his Ufe for both his poetry and his prose, it was through manuscript 
copies arculated, according to the custom of the time, by himself and 
his friends 

13 Leicester, i e the Earl of Leicester, uncle of Philip and Robert, 
succeeded in the property and later in the title by Robert 

14 oominons, a regular allowance (of victuals), rations [Al Oxford 
it IS the jiortion of victuals supplied from the buttery or the kitclitn at a 
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Lords of recuring linbLS ns Lord Chancellor finrii the srutors of hu 
courL He w-Ts coiidcninLd lo pa) a fine of £1,0,000, to lie confined to 
the Tower at the kin(j\ pleasure, and to li. for cicr incnirahle of 
sitting in Parliament or holding an) public ofiicc After‘ a short 
imprisonment, James released him, remitted the fine, and later con 
fened on him a pension of /^tSoo 

19 Insinuate, to ingratiate ro)'self The rerb is i^uall) rcflesiic 
but IS found in this intransitive foiin in a pla) of the )car i 59 -> 
Marlowe’s infenor drama /'he Afassaire n' J’nns (11, 4) “how, 
Madam, must )ou insinuate with the lung 

20 thrice in dignity, 1 c Knighthood (1603), Baron Verulan 
(161S), Viscount St Albans (1621) 

20 six times in office, lc Solicitor Gem ml (1607) Registrar of 
the Star Chamber (160S), Attomc) General (1612), Pnvy Councilhn 
(l6i6). Lord Keeper (1617), Lord High Chancellor (161S) 

21 at conrtOBy, on sufi'eraiice Cf what Bacon sa)‘s, in hi' Ilistoo 
of Henry 1 II, of the king’s claim “ If he relied uixin tliat title, he 
could be but a king at courtesy ” 

21 avorsatlon, aversion Chapman, in his translation of the lUoo 
{are 1600), uses it = the act of turning aw a) or retreatii^ Bacon 
has It in tJie ethical sense, ns above, in his Essa) Of fnendshtp 
“Secret hatred and aversation towards societ), in an) man, hath some 
w hat of the savage licast ” 

23 have home a hag 1 e b) holding responsible office in the 
Court of Star Chamber and in the Chanciry Court 

23 to bear a wallet, to become a tramp or beggar Oddi) 
enough the common form of this phrase is "lo turn to wallet 

Thus Haklu)l speaks of “ the turning to bag and wallet of the infinite 
number of poor people " [The student should look up the ongin of 
wallet ] 

Letter 7 

Page 24 first heir of my invention. Venus and Adams was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on April iS, 1593, and published a few 
weeks later The prmter was Richard pield, a Stratford man There 
was no authors name on the title page, it appeared onl) in the signa 
ture of this letter of dedication Shakespeare’s phrase, “first heir , 
imphes that the poem was composed — at least in part — before an) of 
his play's There is reason for beheving that his first dramatic attempt 
was Love's Labour’s Last, which, with the 7 «fl Gentlenun of Verona, 
IS assigned by good authondes to 1591 Mr Flea) tjiinks the poem 
dates from 1 5Sb, which seems early But Shakespeare vv as slow to 
publish Of his works issued during his lifeUme, onl) Vofius and 
Adonis and Lucrece were printed with his sanction He was naturall) 
reluctant to publish the plays, lest the opportunity of the prmted pagw 
should lessen the number of playgoers The consequence was that, 
as there was no law o’" copyright, if a printer could secure an actor s 
mamiscnpt version of a play, he prmted it without consulting the 
Mithrir 
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24 so uoble a godfather TI>c EnrI of Sontlmmpion (15731-1 (*24), 
Shakespe’ui.’‘i onij p-vttxjn, was at this lime in Ins twentieth year, dis 
tinguisned for his pliysical beauty and gallant bearing, and one of the 
most bslhant among the younger men at Elizabeth's Court Shake 
spcare’s biographer Kowe asserts, on the authority of the CniaJier poet 
Sir William Daieuant (1606-8S), that at one time Southampton gave 
Shakespeare “a thousand pounds to enable him to go through with a 
purchase which he heard he had a mind to” Sir Sidney Lee regards 
nim ns the hero so cxtraiagnntly praised in Shakespeare's Sonnets, most 
of whicli he thinks were written in 1594. 

24 oar, plough, till Cf Holland’s 1, 505 ‘‘When you ear 
(the ground) up with the plough” The verb occurs several Umes m the 
A.V , t g 7 “iam , nil, 12. [Indo Gcr root AR ] 

Letter 8 

page 26 for the Court Donne was ordained in his forty second 

J ear Qan , 1615) In talang orders he gratified the express wish of King 
ames, who soon appointed him one of his chaplains. Donng the month 
m which this tetter ivas written Donne was with the king at Cambndge, 
and, though an Oxford man, receued from the University the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity 

25 Tamworth oarrlar Sir Henry Goodere, the intimate finend to 
whom Donne wrote without reserve, had his seat at Polesworth, in the 
Forest of Arden (Wannckshire), on the border of which ivas Tamworth. 
Packages passmg betivccn the two must sometimes have travelled by 
earner’s wagon, a slow means of communication used by correspondents 
on roads where the king's posts did not yet run [See Appendix^] There 
are over forty' letters of Donne's to Goodere. They were collected ivith 
others into a volume published m 1654 hy his son, Letters to Several 
Persons of Honour 

26 Lady Bedford. See Letter 11 Donne hmts at a cloud which 
had come over his friendship with this generous patron, to whom are 
addressed seven of his graceful verse iMters Having known hum hs a 
wit and a courtier, she doubted his calhng to the holy ministry Elis 
poems, the best of which according to Ben Jonson were written by 1598, 
mid been widely arculated m manuscript, and there were some that the 
countess probably thought scarcely creditable to a divme. Jonson told 
Drummond of Hawthomden that Donne “ since he was made Doctor, 
seeketh to destroy all his poems ” 

26 upon this motion, or request Apparently Donne asked the 
countess to help him to pay his debts, before he took orders 
26 Dr Burgs® See Letter 5 , 

26 aooeptlon, acceptance. “Acception of persons” is, according 
to Sir James Murray , “ a phrase occurnug hundreds of tunes down to 
1700”, after which the word is superseded hy acceptance 
26 an elegy, probably one of the two “On Mistress Bouistred” 
(Bulstrodo) in Epuedes and Obsemttes This young lady, one of the 
queen’s ladies in waiting, fell sick and died in I.any Bedford’s house 
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(summer, 1609) TTie countess was touched In Donne’s two elites, 
and in ^1 likehhood tnis is the occasion on which she paid his debts 
Some of the lines in the first eleg> axestnkingly typical S^Donne. 

O sttong and long hved death, how earnest thou in?'" 

And no^^ \ iihout creation T>egin? 


How could I think thee nothing, that see now 
w all this All nothing else is, but thou? 

births and hies, nces and nrtues, be 
Wasteful consumpuons, and degrees of thee, 
ror we, to hve, our bellows wear and breath, 

Aor are we mortal, dying, dead, but death. 

^d though thou be’st, O mightj bird of prey, 
bo much reclauned by God, mat thou must lay 
that thou kill’st at His feet, >et doth He 
Reserve but feu, and leaves the most to thee. 

Dnmmond that he esteemed Donne “the first poet 

“ meinnlit. things Was the power of expressing snch gnm 

meiaph>-sica] ” fimaes among the “ somethings 

26 to come disengaged, i e. to enter the mmistry free of delit. 

26 the Lady where you are, presumably Lady Goodere. 

Pn^L. of Sir Robert Cedi and 

b«nn tn irJ? ^ altered his foreign pohey and 

Sst; *= 

cPtocJTte ““P*" *' 

^ P^Uament. James’s sccond-the “Addled”— 
^^to‘caTan"oTm ^ 

demlnrpS'^ Allegiance, the oath of supremacy and allegiance 

ecdesiasPcs, judges, and public officials l,j the Act of 
bupremaej, 15^9 It remained unaltered till i 6 S 5 > ^ 


Letter 9 

In^a^lMt^ brddeatoe poema. Were these printed or in manuscript? 
im br^^r.n Goodere, Dec., 1614, Donne writes “I 

fo^wutf^' ^ “ necessit} of pnnting mj poems. This I mean to do 
,r. m I ““'-'t do this as a 

ifTi^i ^ orders.” Of this small ediPon— 

Lk^^s ' IT??’" ‘'°P> “ Liown. Mr Chambers, 

book and hr Id th Ijbrary, doubts the existence of anj snch 

the It P ^ j exceppon of y^n yjmz/mjr eftke Ivcrld 

other three sets of commendatory and 

-633wa.^;Xhisfer^ 
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28 written by Jack Bonne, and so before Jan , 1615, when he look 
orders 


Letter 10 

page 30 arrived safely Jonson left Leith late in January, 1619, 
and, wall ing leisurely, reached London at the end of Apnl 

30 the purpose of my book Jonson’s visit to Scotland suggested 
all kinds of literary plans. He told Drummond he had m design a 
poetic narmtive of “his foot pilgrimage", mth all the adventures, to be 
called A Oiscoverj' He composed verses on Edinburgh, of whidi only 
one Ime survives The sight of Loch Lomond prompt^ a "fisher or 
pastoml ” play, ivith the scene laid on its hanks. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the book here mentioned was to be a prose desenppon of 
incidents and institutions which had caught bis attention A letter of 
Drummond’s imphes that a map of the lake was sent to be embodied m 
the book 

30 the inacriptlonB at Pinky Pinkie House, on the west side 
of Musselburgh, is an ancient mansion, originally a seat of the Abbot 
of Dunfermhne. In 1613 it was largely rebuilt by Lord Seton Prob- 
ably some old carved stones and inscriptions were then unearthed, and 
may have been among the sights exhibited to Jonson 

30 Govamment of Edinburgh Jonson received a narm welcome 
from the hterary people of Edinburgh, and m September, i6i8, was 
made a burgess of the city 

30 the Students' motjiod. Jonson was much struck by the differ- 
ences betiveen the Scottish Umversity system and that of Oxford and 
Cambridge 

30 Queen’s funerak James’s wife, Anne of Denmark, died early 
in March, 1619 James at the time was lymg ill at Newmarket, and 
It ivas the middle of April before he could be moved He did not 
appear pubhely in London tiU June. If Jonson ever completed the 
“somewhat m band” here mentioned, there appears to be no trace 
of Its pnbhcation 

Letter 11 


page 31 your friendship Jonson was a >.Iose fhend of Donne, 
whom he esteemed “the first poet in the norld m some things” 

31 My lady, the Countess of Bedford Her house at Tn ickcnham 
was the resort of wits and poets, including not only Jonson and Donne, 
but Michael Drayton and Samuel Daniel — “ the well languaged Daniel ” 
She Mas a woman of taste and learning All her poets made her the r 
theme, Jonson wuth most success. Cf his Epgrartt, Ixxvi — 

Tins morning, timely rapt with holv fire, 

I thought to form unto my zealous Jluse, 

W hat kind of creature I could most desire 
To honour, sene, and love, as poets use 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 

Of gie.\lest bkvod, and yet more good than great 
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I meant the da) star should not bnghler nsc, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 

Such when I meant to feign, and uislied to see, t 
My Muse bade “ Bedford V unte, and that was she. 

31 oppreBBures, oppressions 

Letter 12 

page 32 my plainsong Plainsong is the name given to the 
pnmitiie form of church music, a levd simple melody with slight 
variations 

33 nsqnequo, Domlne, the beginning of Psalm lnoos, 46, in 
the Vulgate, where it runs Usguequo, Domiru, avsrtis in jit cm? 
Hemck reveals what Mr Gosse calls his “pagan temperament” in 
his treatment of a noble psalm. Speaking of Hemck’s religious verse, 
Mr Gosse says happily “ Hemck sings histily m church, but he sings 
to the old heathen tunes ” 

33 be yon my firm asslBtant The reader may observe a strong 
ikeness between the somewhat unctuous lone of these comfortable 
dauses and the tone m which Hemck at times addresses his Maker 
C£ some Imes m the dainty lync A TTianksgizm^ to God 
Lord, ’t is thy plenty droppmg hand 
That sods (i e. feeds) m) land, 

And giVst me, for my bushel sown, 

Twuce ten for one. 

Thou mak’st my teemmg hen to lay 
Her egg each day , 

Besides, ra) healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year. 

The whde the condmts of my kine 
Run cream, for wme 
All these, and better, thou dost scnu 
Me, to this end — 

That I should render, for my part, 

A thankful heart. 

The letter as a whole is expressive of that luxurious, sunn) spint which 
fills the Hespcndcs with the scent and colour of the npemng earth 

Letter 13 

page 33 that river Cf Hcnrj IV, Part I, m, 1^98-140 The 
dispute IS about the course of the “smug and sflver Trent”, which 
Hotspur (to mcrease the northern “moiety” assigned to him) would 
divert into the Wash, so as to gain the “ huge half moon ” of Lincolnshire 
— “a monstrous cantle” That SuckUng, quoting from memorv , identifies 
the nver with the Tw eed is shown b) the latter part of his letter and b) 
‘he movements of the roynl armv According to Clarendon (History oj 

he Rebellsoti, Book II) the arm) mustered at York, whence Charles 
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marched in Ma>, 1639 11 ) Ma) 29 hii forces uert cncamptd “in an 

'ijieii field called the Berhes, on the further side of Berwick” After 
some skirmishing an agreement was reached, and the army disbanded 
on Junce24 

33 jny friend, increU a phrase 01 affection Suckling was only 
scicn years old when Shakespeare died 

34 acantlot, a small portion A similar form is scantling (Cf Shake 
spearc, Trotitis and Crrsuda, i, 3, 341) In the passage cited, Shake 
speare uses caiille [the correct word from Fr cantel, a diminutise of a 
form cant, Du kant, edge] The s is due to the influence of scanL 

34 the other side, i e Scotland 

34 dawning towards earnest This and oilier phrases in the letter 
recall the rjuick fancy that gave us the incomparable Ballad ufiait a 
IVeddmg- with its hauntmg lines 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like httlc mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the hghu 

Letter 14 

page 36 Penshurst, near Tunbndge, Kent, the beautiful seat of tlie 
Sidney family Ben Jonson has some fine lines tn it (No 2 in The 
Foicst) beginning 

Thou act not, Penshurst, built to envaous show 

Of touch (i c touch stone) or marble, nor const boast a row 

Of polish^ pillars or a roof of gold 

Thou joy’st in better marks, of soil, of air, 

Of w oiod, of w ater , therein art thou fair 

36 Lady Dorothy, eldest daughter of Robert Sidney (see Letter 3), 
created Earl of Leicester, 1618, and niece of Sir Philip She was now 
nearly twenty two Waller became a widower in 1634. When he 
began to pay court to Dorothy is not known, but ns Sachanssa she is, 
m John Aubrey’s phrase, “eternized in his poems” She appears to 
have treated his suit with indifference, and in 1644 Waller consoled 
himself with Mary Braccy 

Letter 16 

page 37 Bear admiral Eempthome (1620-79) was, like Drake 
and Ihileigh, a Devonshire man, and fought with disUnchon in the 
Dutch War, *665-6 In April, 1667, he commanded a squadron at 
Lisbon This is the expedition referred to in the letter It is worth 
noting that in 1669 the Mane Rose was his own ship, and with her he 
fought a splendid %ht wuth six Algerian ships of war — a deed of valour 
which won him knighthood 

37 the example, plainly the episode of Ctesar’s soldiers on the raft 
slaying one another, when surrounded by Pompey’s ships {Pharsalti 
IV, 402-581) 
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41 'Weokeriyn, or WccLherhn, was Milton's earliest assistant 

41 Conference with Ambassadors In March, 1649, Milton was 
made “Secretary for foreign tongues”, his duties being to translate 
dispalclfcs from and to other governments and to interpret at audiences 
ivith foreign envoys lie had also some oiersight of the Mtrntnus 
Pvhttcus, a semi official newspaper His salary was a >ear, and 
all his time was at the disposal of the Government 

41 Mr Asoan, or Ascham, was in 1650 sent as Ambassador of the 
Parliament to Madrid , but the day after his amTOl he was assassmated 
bj some English royalists 

Letter 18 

page 4 Ji! came to Itondon Philoras, an Athenian of noble family 
bom towards the close of the sixteenth century, studied at Rome En 
)Qyxng the confidence of Richelieu, he made his residence at Pans, and 
about 1653 wsited London There are two extant letters to him from 
Milton 

43 about ten years since Milton’s bbndness came on very 
gradually By 1650 the sight of the left eye wvis gone. His physician 
warned him of the danger of losing the other Milton sacrificed all 
to wnte his Defence ef the Bnghsh People (1651) against Salmasius. 

‘ ‘ The choice lay before me,” he said, * * betw ecn dereliction of a supreme 
duty and loss of eyesight In such a case I could not listen to the 
physician I could but obey that inward monitor, I know not 

what, that spake to me fjom heaven ” 

43 Pbineua, a Thraaan king, punished by Zens for cruelty to his 
sons. Zeus gave him the choice of death or blindness He chose to 
lose the light of the sun, which Phoebus regarded as a slight, sendmg 
harpies to steal the bhnd man’s food The Argonauts came and drove 
the harpies away Phineus is mentioned in Paradtze Lost, m, 38 
“ Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old” (Cf also Aenetd, ni, 2iz ) 

43 the Axgonautloa, 1 e the Ar^otuvtiica, the Greek epic in four 
books on the loyage of the Argo written by Apollonius Rhodius (arc 
200 B C ) 

Letter 19 

page 46 Virgil found gold at the jaw^ of Avemus (Aenetd vi, 
201-9) 

46 juflt and spscious, appropriate and handsome. In the intro 
duction to his Kaiendanum Hortense, or the GardeneAs A/manac, 
Evelyn speaks of “ thmgs to be done m their just season ” [Cf LaL 
ftisini = x^lar ] 

46 an after-game, a second game played with the object of revers 
mg the fate of the first Cf Milton in A Free Commonwealth (pub 
1660) " Losing by a strange after game of folly all the battles we have 
w on ” 

46 action at Bergen In 1665 the Bntish fleet, under the Earl 
of Sandwich, tried to capture the Dutch convoy from the Baltic. The 
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convoj took refuge m the harbour of Bergen, at that time with Nor^vay 
under Danish rule, and escapied by the protection of tlie Danish guas. 

4-7 my Treatise, Ncvigatton and Commerce, Inar Ong-n ana 
Progress (pub 1674) * 

47 prolusion, prehminar) essai 

47 coleworts, cabbages Wyclif in a sermon (csrc 13S0) speaks 
of “coleirorts and other weeds” Cabbage came m, sometime in the 
fifteenth century, from the French {ec’-ocke) Carton {cm 1495) uses 
the two words together “Caboches and coleworts” 

47 eianctorated, dismissed, deposed ( LaL exauclorare = to cashier) 
Otherwise spelt exauterated, exauthorated 

47 Tantnm memento, tkc., Gen rl, 14 fVulg ) 

Letter 20 

page 48 Confession Restitution. The two are brought 

together m Hooker’s Ecclestasttcal Pohiy (n, 4), but there “restitu 
tion” means the reconciliation of the penitent to the Church 

48 Browne, Sir Richard (1605-S3), teas John Eveljm’s father in 
law He wos Lord Mayor of London in 1661, and afterwards served 
Charles II as ambassador in Pans. 

48 the last instances. Pepys did not andapate the nse of a 
Rodnei or a Nelson. 

49 Lely, Sir Peter (1617-80), was a German painter who came to 
England in 1641 We owe to him portraits 6f Charles 1 and Cromwell 

Letter 21 

page 50 verses upon the Eoyal Society, 1 e. Cowley’s Ode to 
the Penal Sonet}, in which Evelyn who became secretary of the 
Society in 1672, took a great interest. It contams a fine tribute to 
Francis Bacon. 

Bacon, like Moses led us forth at last 
The barren wilderness he past. 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land, 

And finrn the mountain’s top of his e.xalted wit, 

Saw It himself and shewed us it 
But life did never to one man allow 
Tune to discover worlds and conquer too. 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 
To fathom the vast depths of nature’s sea. ‘ 

Cowley died in July of this tear (1667) Evelyn records the fact in his 
Deary, stiUng him “ that incomparable poet and virtuous man” 

50 Hr Sprat’s desire This is Dr Sprat, who became Dean of 
M’estminster and later Libhop of Rochester Evelyn calls him ‘ that 
great wrt, Dr Sprat’ The lUstory ■* referred to is his History of 
He boral Sonet} (pub 1667) 
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55 Mr Rjrner, Totowti to-day as the author of the Fcedera, an 
account of the Enritsh treaties from lioo A-D He fancied himself a 
dramabc cntic and set out his news m an Open letter entitled The 
Tragedies cf the Last Age Considered (1678) Later, in his Soeift ITry 
of Tragedy (169^), he uttered stnctures on Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
to which Dennis replied in The Impartial Critic (1603), and which 
doled Dryden’s famous epigram “The corruption of a poet is the 
generation of a critic” 

66 which we call Pmdanc. A common new of the Pmdanc ode 
seems to have been that held by Horace (Cam , iv, 2), that its mark 
ivas irreipilantj (numens left solutts) Cowley nas supposed to -write in 
the mode of Pindar when, in such poems as the Ode on the Resurrection 
and the Ode on the Royal Saciety, lie useo irregular metres and uneven 
stanza divisions. This was the model of Dryden’s 5 'ei/^yer Ceahars 
Day, and, as a modem critic says “a whole current of loud mouthed 
l)Tic iniocation” has flowed from thu source Pindars odes were 
wntlen for music, but there is no musical aid in the licence claimed b} 
Cowlr^ Pope, however, plainly thought Cowley’s Ones his chief claim 
to notice, when he wrote of the poet 

Forgot his Epic, naj Pindaric, art 

fThcre is a highlj amusing descnption of an encounter between Cow lej 
and Pindar in Swift’s Battle of the Bools ] 

68 Nat Lee (1650-92) actor and wnter of trigedies He aided 
Drjden in the composition of two tragedies, CEdtptis The Dune cf 
Guise In 1684 he had to be confine in Bedlam, and thereafter till 
death he was subject to fits of insanity 

66 Otway Thomas (1651-S5), dramatist, wher^e chief works are 
The Orfhan and Venice pheser-ied Pope mentions him in the same 
breath with Shakespeare 

The tragic spirit \vas our own 
And full in Shat espeare fair in Otwa\ shone 
But Otway f-uled to polish or refine. 

Poor Otway was choked to death, swalloinng some bread at a gulp in a 
state of starvation. 

56 poor poets militant The phrase is in Cowles s lines on the 
death of his fnend, ftidiard Crashasr 

Hail bard tnumphant' and wmt care bes*nvs 
On U5, the poets militant below I 

66 even the devU. Cf /hraJ/rr Acr/, is, ‘ Lists there ssho 

loses Ills pain? 

57 my dear fri"nd ttillmi Wycherley (i6.,o-l7t5).. dramati-t 
ar J po^t, ssas knoarn amo-g his con -tnporanes as " Marly \^y JiMej, 
fmai the tvtmr o*^ the her i Tee I ,asr Dealer, hts mo t successful 
crtmeilv He h-ad not the case and sparkle of Ctrerese, but wat 
s-'nireil for his masculine Ivoldnes,. Drvdea commend “ the anre 
wi ard 1 rengtli of raaniy Vivcherlcy” 

68 Vlrpi, says Cf der^ 7, vi, 
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Lcttiil* 24 , 

I -fTS in ScoUnod IVf'V iv.i^ sent lu '^cuilitnd m 1706 
ftv « t~,rci ^v'cni itf CJo'cnmtrn!, to «ori. m Uie intcrcin of 

<iic l.jni'i'i 11) I'Arltamcfiij. v,Iiirl> tool, jiliec next jear 

GO tiilliw pAMr ft< n jonmnliit, ««■; richer nnd onijiiin!, 

\j ! c t* fi-fn lari) 111 (he i<X) of C«<ncrmiiciit, nnd ins conncctron 
Hi h (l.r MO j. ic t ixiitir'- iWfcclv <li'« him credit lie t).iMcd from 
o“c to die o'lici “like n rnerc ucpt-mHnt” On (lit hll of Hnric) 
ond (lie li'tii- in t7C$ llcfnc r.rr\cd Godolplnn ns n snniid Whij 
\\T cn Ilarlrj rcturnid to otiici in 1710 iic ojmn nor) cd for the 
Totic"; n c liest tint can be said, is (edd of him b) Sir l^lie Stephen 
“Jilt moralih nat, nl ivonil, nUnc Ifm! of man) contemporarj poll 
lieians" li ni n dexckipiiieiit of joiiinalittn that In wrote the 
JiUritjl ,v tf-r Pla'^if (1/21) 

Letter 26 

pigc 01 Quot, homlnei, Ac, na main minds lu men (TV/ 

J /termui, n, 14) 

61 farce fools, fool* in a force (a species of plo) uhosc sole object 
» to piovo' tt bnighlcr) 

02 Sootertlns, n word of olacure onpn Johnson defines it ns 
a kind of false birth, fibbed to be prtaluccd b) Dnlcli women from 
sillinj; D\er Iheir stoves riius it comes to mein nn abortive attempt, 
nnd is lO ujcd bj I’oite in the /yurictasl [\, 120-9), "here he dcscnlics 
Hi)< (loandcring amid cmlirjo and abortion 

Nonsense prccipilitc, Id c running lead. 

That slipped through cricks and ng rigs of the head , 

All tint on foil) Trent) could Iregct, 

TruiLs of dull hell, nnd sootcrl ins of vvit 

62 Jonaon'c ‘Fox', common!) called Velfaue, from its chief character, 
was first acted in 1605 It ls a revolting picture of vice Volpone is 
a V ilhinous Venetian gnndee, who feigns sickness nnd promises privately 
to male Corhacao (the Crow) and each of his other fnends ]its sole 
heir in order to secure their gifts TIic mmc has become in literature 
the fi)non)’m of Iklsc hypoens) 

03 The chnraotor of Moroso in C 6 tc<nc or the StleiU If'omaii, first 
acted in 1609 Dr)dtn {Dtfcnce of the Essaj of Dramatic Pocj}) 
prefers It "lyiforc all other plain ’’ on the ground that the plot Ls 
“included in twenty four hours” Morose, the hero or the victim, 
IS a misanthrope haling noise, who has his house in a street so narrow 
os to admit neither coach nor cart. “All discourses but my own”, 
he sa)s, “nilliLt me.” To Mute, his servant, he constantly insists 
“Answer me not but with )our leg” He has made treaties with the 
fishwives and hawkers nnd “pensioned the waits” 

83 a character of humour Humour is used liere nnd throughout 
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Ihe letter id the <:cnse not of a uhtm or nioofl but of a fLrcfl and 
dominant idiosyncjas}' 

64- Sir John Daw, a conceited Iileran fool, \oIubIe in his cntiasm 
of great mitere “ ViTiat do jou think of the poets, Sir John?” he is 
as’ ed. “ Not worthy to be named for anthois,^' he rephes. “ Homer, 
an old tedious prolix ass, talks of curriers and chines of beefj Virgil, 
of dunging of liid, and bees , Horace, of I know not what ” 

64 Thraao, the boastful hero of Terence’s comedy, the E^tnuch 

64 PyrgopoUnices, nc. Tower town taker, the “braggart soldier”, 
who IS the hero of Plautus’ comedy Mtits Glanosus 

64 Emry Man in his Humour, Jonson’s hest-known pla} was 
first acted probably m 159S, Shakespeare taking part in the original 
performance. Cob, the water earner, one of the chief minor char 
acters and one of the best clowns in drama, is an admirer of the boaster, 
Captam Bobadil, and gets soundly beaten for his pains. He swears 
“ b> the foot of Pharaoh” (“Theres an oath’ How many water bearers 
shall you hear swear such an oath?”) 

64 Bartholomew Fair, first acted in 1614, is a broad farce re 
markable for the numlier and the medley of its characters, depicting 
the real hfe of London streets. It is said to base suggested Vamt> 
Fan to Bunjan, 

67 a May-pole, a pole set up on village greens for the fesUnUes 
connected with “going a Majung” and choosing a May queen on 
the fot of hlay A permanent Maj-pole oierlooked the Strand in 
Ixindon about the end of the seventeenth Veninr) , and was decorated 
on holidays. 

Letter 26 

page 68 this place Swafi had left London (May, 1709) in dis 
gust yvith Haliftce and the Whig mmisters, from whom he got onl^ 
compliments, when he wanted a bishopna On his waj back to his 
parish at Laracor, in Ireland, he stopped at Leicester to paj what was 
to prove the last visit to the mother whom he loied devot^y 

68 Lord President, the Earl of Pembroke, the most respected 
member of Godolphin s ministry 

69 where I am banished. Swift had the liynng of Laracor, about 

twenty miles from Dublin. He also held a prebend in St Patrick’s 
Ca hedral of which he was afterwards Dean. His income as a dciB 
man was about £2^0 a year Possibly by ‘ the place ’ of his banish 
meni Swift means Ireland rather than Iniacor , 

69 another person of quality, L Maraus Philippus. The story 
is told m Horace’s admirable \cr«e letter to Maecenas {Ef , 1, 7), m 
which be wittily and courteousb j.rotc5ts against hrs independence 
Vicing compromised by Maecenas^ lilicrality 

69 Hac ego si eompellar Ac., Horace, Ef , i, 7, 3-, “ If I am 
luid pressed with this illustnoion, I gt\e sou liack ei ervthing ” The 
sarcasm of Swift’s letter is both bitter and daring 
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70 Br Sontli, Koljcrl South, D D for sc\cn jeirs 

public oialor of Oxford Univcrsilj, agrcal dtiinc and famous preaclirr 
He became prcbcndar) of Wcslminsttr in 1063 Hi'- sermons arc full 
oflmmouj and of the hind, in Soulhej’s phrase, to “uarm the cockles 
of your heart ’’ 

71 Sir William Temple Swift left Ireland on the outbreak of 
war m 16SS, and found shelter at Leicester with his mother, at whose 
rct^uest he was rccened as a kind of secretnrj into the household of Sir 
William Temple, a distant reladte Iisane at Moor Park in Surrey 
Temple had won distinction in politics ana letters, and possessed a fine 
librarj he wais a personal fnend of Wlham III, whom Swift met at 
Moor Park Here Swift remmned till 1694, when, galled his de 
pendance, he took orders and obtained a small Imng in Antnm 
Tinng of the lonely life, however, and being warml) imited back bj 
Temple, he retumM to Moor Park in Maj, 1696, and made his home 
acre till Temple’s death (Jan , 1699) Dunng this second period he 
completed The Tale of a Tub, and, by way of a makeweight to 
Temple’s part in the famous Boyle Bentley controversy, wiote his 
brilliant satire The Battle of the Books ll was Temple's \Vhig politics 
that committed Swift at the outset of his career to the Wiig party 

Letter 27 

pige 71 Mrs Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, was liie 
mistress of the Pnnee of Wales, who in 1727 became George II Swift 
was introduced to her by frunds {1726) in the hope of obtaining prefer 
men! She wis friendly , but powerless igainst the influence of ’R’nlpolc 
71 Gulliver’s Travels, published in Bov ember, 1726 Mainly liy 
Pope's management, Swift received for it ;^20Ci, the only money he 
ever got for his writings 

71 the second volume Gullt-'er was published m two volume- 
the second containing the third voyage (to Lnputa, BaJmbarht, 5.C.) 
and die fourth vovage (10 the country of the Houylinlinms) 

71 Br Arbuthnot. lohn Arbuihnol {1667-1735), the genial phj 
-ucinn and wit, was the clow friend of Swift, Po]>c, and Oay, and a 
member of the Scnlilerus Club. Hu chief work is the Ifistory of fcf-u 
hull (1712) He took n keen interest in Gulliver and predicted Vr 
the book “a-s great a run is John Bunvin” 

7 t the projector* These occup cd rooms in the Gtard ■\cid'-ii\ 
of Lngido, and busied themselves in vinous absurd eiivcnmenli. In 
his desire to s-ilmrc the liovil Soaetv, Swifi here goes Iwo-d his 
knowledge, and.loscs the ingenuity inrf plaiuu! ility the eatlier psir 
lions of tlie Ira-eh 

71 the Dying islatid L-spota, wis txac'!! creu' r «v h a diatis er 
ef 7S37 y irds, mid wis rvi-od O' lo c cd tiy the o.Kia oi 0'' an enoi 
moas loslta one The mhili tanu were alKrit minuet* phili t pfers 
72. such jonmey* On il < occiSioi (1726) Swift Itk V>u'i tr n 
March, paid a short vntit to Gav et Whitehall and s,ttej ,^r 

t'le time with I opr at Twickenh-im Hr wu tuck tn Ho’, n f-y 
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SeptemW His /ntndihip wjfli Pop' ihovs Sinfl at tiL. Lxl. 1 Hieir 
afnaainlinn;; in the lummcr of 1713 Wiihin twcl^r monthi 

rtit/ AiCTC parted, not to meet a jam till 1726 fheir correspondence 
shows, particularly on Sv/ift’s side, rn affection strong and 'tncere If 
Pop. loted any man Ivesides himself, it vas S'vifi- 

72 at Twldcenhsun Pope established himt'-lf here in 1719, when 
he lionght the lease of a honre with five acres of ground 

72 friend Gay John Gay {1685-1732)1 jyy.t and dramatist, was 
a membrr of SAift’s inner arcic and a frequent cause o'’ the dean’s 
anxiety Swift helped him in his frcrm Tmta and he had tlic 

an^lance of Pope and Arl/ulhnot in Jus comedy, Hiun after 

Marrtage In th'cr corrcpondence S,'i/t continually rebnVes 

Gay’s indolence, and urge him to mal-e povision for the future 

72 fifty tales For aomc Ivo jears Gaj hail been at worL on Jus 
scfse talcs or roller, on 1 bicJi his reputation to-da} mainly rests 
They were tv gun to amu e one of the pnneos. The delay in ihcir 
pubficalion, that S vift complains of, was caused by the engravers of 
the illustration" Tlic Ivxik appeared in 1727 

Letter 28 

page 72 an lamo as yonr lett'nr Swift was suffering from the 
efferUof a fall, which confined bin to his house for some months Gay's 
letter, to whi''h h. is rc,jlying, had prorni-r'd an addition by the Duchess 
of Quecn.sVrr/, which the ladj vrx% iinaJde to supply In 1729 Gay was 
taV-n hy th» duke and duchess nnder their protection, the duke look' 
11/ after his money and the duehess afln' his comfort Seseral joint 
lett'-rs to Swif were panned by G-ty and tlie duehess, and Swift liumor 
ootlv imphe' that tlie Iad> s pirt was the more vigorous She often 
pre" ed Swif to vi it ihun ai Am^stjurj 

7 ^ Ameahnry Downe Tlie coentrj r»l of the Duke of Qucenslierrj 
was at Araeshur^, in V>ilts. Gay bad writ en "The Do*'n' are s/i 
itiryj'h, tl a' neither h'/rsy nor man t/cild make a wrong J'ep" 

73 experto crede, Wic" e Uie man of exp Tience, cf /fenerfxi 283 
EvuI'T ly Swift, djnrj this time o' lamer"-, occasionally gave a 
p"mj to a Ixvy who hcified him to hofdde alwjt, m’ tad of spmidmr a 
ihilhrg' on Ih' hire of a swdati chair 

73 loalrg your great acquaintance Gay Jiad written of his didi! c 
for winy I fia-e Irft off al! m) gr*mt acquaintance, wJuch saves me 
tome h rg m el.air hire " 

73 Combtirjr* refusing bin p«ii*loa. Henr) Hjdc, Vt-count Com 

lierj (1710-53;, wai in 1731 ofered a “ sen hard vrnie" pcr.sion by the 
induenc'* rf his liroji'r In lew dv J^rl o' Fs ox pegsrding it as a 
poutical hnho, he refe 'd lU In the „arre year hi Jacobi e laimngs 
lecatrd hi rc*ura a J P 'or Oxford Univrr iiy 

73 the revine of f-Tr Pop* In Jus f eerx iwi Its own Deatl, 
S»if r n t .ifrv the f-farq-v o' Gi/ and Pop>e 

Poor Vo^ V ill gTi'-''c a month, aral Ga 
A w-tr a d Arfridir' * diy 
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73 a rooted lasineaB Swift is seiere on Gay, bnt probably not too 
severe Mr Austin Dobson has summed Gaj up as “affectionate and 
amiable, bnt indolent, luxurious, and very easily depressed His health 
was never^ood, and his inactive habits and tastes as a gourmand did not 
improve if’’ 

73 A coach and six horses Gay must ha\ e affected this anstocratic 
mode of travelling In another letter Swift says of him “Any lad) 
%vith a coach and six horses would carry him to Japan ” 

74 money, your best friend In 1720 an edition of his poems 
(pubhsbed Lintot) brought Gay £1000 His fiiends counselled 
prudent investment In vain This most “refractor), honest, good 
natured man ”, as Swift styled him, speculated m South Sea stock and 
lost all 

74 attend to trifles, a point on which Swift seems to have laid 
peculiar stress among his friends. 

74 your oonntry skilL This passage seems to ha\c a mocking 
reference to Gay’s poem Rural Sports (published Jan , 1713), which 
contains an elaborate description of the fisher and the exploits of his 
“taper rod” 

He sits him down, and ties the treacherous hook , 

A twrmng earth worm he draws on mth care. 

With which he neatly hides the pomted snare. 

Into the stream the twisted hair he throws. 

Which gentl) ddwn the murmunng current flows , 

When if or Chance or Hunger’s powerful sway 
Directs a ranging trout tins fatal wa>. 

He greedily sucks in the tortured bait, 

And shoots away wuth the fallacious meat 

74 General Meredyth made himself notorious at the dowTifall of 
Marlborough’s party, and was dismissed from the army In the Journal 
to Stella, under the date Dec 13, 1710, Swift wntes “You hear the 
havoc making m the arni) Meredyth [and other officers] arc obliged 
to sell their commands at half value and leaie the arm), for dnnking 
destruction to the present niinistr), and dressing up a hat on a stick, and 
calling It Harley 
a pistol w ith the 

74 Mrs Pope, Pope’s mother, to whom he was deeplj attached 
She ivas now in her eight) ninth year and liicd to be over ninety, dying 
in July, 1733 (cf Letter 34) 

74 your otJn health. In March, 1730, Gav had informed Sinft 
that he continued to dnnk "nothing but water , and plainly had to 
consider his health Just seicn months after this letter of Swft’s Gay 
died of fever (Dec. 4, 1732) 

76 my stint, limit, fixed alloivancc. Cf Lararillo in Fletcher’s 
LotJS Cure, ii, 1 " Put me to a certam stint, sir' allow me but a red 

hemng a day ” 


, then dnnkiog a glass with one hand and discharging 
other at the marukin, w ishiug it were Harley himself ’’ 
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Letter 29 

page 76 TnumvirB of ParnaBsuB Bobngbroke playfully assigns 
to Gay iJie position of authonty which was his own in Swift’s (udgment. 
Swift regarded Pope and Bolingbroke as forming with himself the hterary 
triumvirate of the day (Cf mtrodnction to Letter 30 ) 

76 Dawley faxm, an estate near Uxbndge, in Middlesex, purchased 
by BoUngbroke in 1725, when, after his return from political exile, he 
was first allowed to hold real estate Here he entertained Pope, Swifl, 
and Voltaire, and drafted for Pope the philosophical sketch of the £ssay 
on Man 

76 la bagatelle, nonsense, trifles A favounte motto of Swift’s was 
Vive la bagatelle! (Trifles for ever!) Cf Pope, Satire V (to Mr 
Murray) 

[If] Swift cry wisely, “Vive la bagatelle!” 

The man that loves and laughs must sure do well 

Letter 30 

page 77 a project, one of several plans formed by Bolmgbroke 
for getting Swift settled m England All proved vam, and Swift 
never saw England again 

77 the decline of life Swift was now sixty four Stella’s death, 
three years previously (Jan , 1728), had been a great shock to him, but 
It was not tiU seven jears after this letter was written that he began 
to show distmct signs of mental decay “ 

77 the alternative you propose Swift occasionally hinted at 
suiade in his despondent moods A fiercely characteristic utterance 
is in a letter to Bolingbroke in 1729 “ It is time for me to hive done 
with the world, and so I would, if I could get into a better before 
I was called mto the best, and not die here in a rage, like a poisoned 
rat m a hole ” 

78 Pope, our divine This passage refers to Pope’s JErrov ew 
which was now in preparation and appeared m Feb , 1733 It 
was dedicated to Bolingbroke, and owed ideas and mspiration to him 
It opens with his name 

Awake, my St John I leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pnde of kings 

The theme, suffiaently near that of the divme, is to — 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of Man, 

C 

Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they nse , 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can , 

But vindicate the ways of God to Man 

Pope did not hesitate to inform his friends “how much, or rather 
how wholly, he was obliged to Lord Bolingbroke for the thoughts and 
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ttoionings in his moral rsork” Pope dearlj confesses, al the dose 
of Epistle IV, the influence of Bolingbroke in draaing him from the 
scurnlous folly of the Dnuciad to a theme worthier of his genius 

f Come then, mj fnend' my genius! come along, 

Oh master of the poet, and the song 1 

Teach me, like thee, in lanous nature wise. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise. 

Formed bj thy converse, happily to steer 
From gm\e to gny, from lively to severe 

\Vhcn statesmen, heroes, kings in dust repose. 

Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes. 

Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and fnend? 

78 the gales of life Cf Essay on Man, 11, 105 seq 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 

Reason the card {1 e compass), but passion is the gale 

Even the storm may have wholesome'efiects 

The rising tempest puts in act (i e activity) the soul. 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole 

79 that Btolcal fop Seneca. This is severe on one who has been 
c'ctollcd alike bj ancients and modems Lucius Annaeus Seneca (b c. 

A D 65), a distinguished Stoic, wrote over twenty books of letters, dis 
cussing practical questions, to Lucdius They were really moral essays 
or Stoic sermons. 

79 her birthday This PS is an instructive instance of Pope’s 
manipulation of his correspondence It appears in its present place 
in the quarto edition of the letters (1741) The letter of Bolingbroke 
m the extant copy in the Oxford MSS has an entirely different (and 
less mterestlng) P S When Pope decided to omit the original P S 
he took the present P S from another letter, as is dear from this refer 
ence to his mother’s birthday She was bom not in March but m 
June 

79 softens the mind Pope’s tender affection for his old mother 
IS of a fine quality, and must make every good son have some love for 
him , 

79 writing (or rather planning) the Essay on Man 

80 8I0, alo jnvat, &c. It is my joy thus to go down to the shades 
(Aenetd, iv, 66(^ 

80 Oantantea licet, &c. Let us sing on our way as far as we 
go, the path will prove less tiring (Virgil, Eclogues, ix, 64) 
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Letter 31 

page 81 partdcolax reflectdons Gullivers Travels is full of satire 
on mankind and human institutions, but it does not attack irultvidnals. 
The got emment of Lilliput is a ludicrous pared) of the Court of George I 
The vastness and maturity of Brobdingnag, where man reaches the 
height of seventy two feet, makes European aviluation seem pun) and 
raw The narratiie of the third vo)'age, to Laputa, to Lagado, and 
other places is an attack on various forms of government, on learned 
soaeUes and professions, on universmes and scientific men. The fourth 
and last voyage, to the land of the Houjhnhnms, with its savage picture 
of the bestial Yahoos, is a fierce satire on the habits and vices of the 
whole human race, 

82 Lord Harconrt, a fhend of Pope and Ga), at whose countr) 
seat of Stanton Harcourt Pope was a frequent nsitor 

82. too far earned, allowed to go to extremes. 

82, Duchess Dowager, i e. Sarah, the widow of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. She died in 1732 

82 not giving ns the least hint This is plainly an afiectabon 
of Ignorance. The Travels had been earl) discussed in the Scnblerus 
Qub The pretence is kept up to baffle a sp), m the event of the 
letter being opened in the Post Office. There are roaiw complaints of 
such tampenng One of Swift’s correspondents {m 171S) sends a letter 
b) pnvate hand, not trusting it to “ the common post ”, because the 
Postmaster General of Ireland has been gndty of opening letters “not 
directed to him nor his wife” 

82 Among Lady-critics Ga) was known as a lady’s man. At 
the height of his fame, his lady friends were so numerous as to earn the 
title " the female faction ” , and an anonymous poem appeared in I729> 
called Tne Female Faetian cr the Gay Suiscribers 

82 the Princess, the Prmcess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline. 

82. flying island Cf Letter 27 

82. nemine contradicente, without a dissenbent voice. The severe 
satire on the Court, the ministers, and the Parhament might m the 
previous reign have offended both Lords and Commons, and have led 
to a prosecution such as Defoe suffered 

83 enm hlnindine prinia, with the earliest swallow The flight 
of the swallow has general 1) been regarded as a sign of the change or 
season Cf Ovid, lasts, u 853 I eris praensintta ves it hsrtmda 

83 Styl Greg The Gregorian or New St)lc of tcckomng 
(adopted b) Pope Gregory m 15S2) was eleven ^)s in advance of the 
Old St)le, followed in England till 1752. Ga) reckons that Swan 
will arrive on Peb 28 New St)le ( = reb 17, English reckoning) 

83 a black swallow, refernng to Swift’s clerical dress. 

83. lodging at court, 1 c with Ga), who, before he enjo)e<’ ibt 
bovpitahn of the Duke of Quecisberr), had rooms m Whitehall. 
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83 Irish silk One of Sv\Tft’s chief services to Ireland was the 
encouragement of native industries When he came to England in 
1726 lie brought with him some Insh silks, which he presented to the 
Pnncesj of Wales and to Mrs Howard 

83 the bells in Ireland On his return to Ireland at the end of 
August, 1726, Swift made a tnumphal entry mto Dubhn, being greeted 
with bonfires and the ringing of church bells Apparently the nngers 
did not claim their usual fee. 

83 the thing that is not, the Houyhnhnm’s phrase for falsehood 
Cf Gulliver^ s Tyavels, iv, 4 

83 B has been guilty This seems to refer to Swift’s man 

servant 

83 like Houyhnhnm, the horse endowed ivith reason, in whose 
household Gulhver stayed on liis fourth voyage. The word, suggested 
by the whinny of a horse, is a dissyllable, as is shown m Pope’s lines — 

Nay, would kind Jove mj organs so dispose, 

To hymn harmomons Houyhnhnms through the nose, 

I ’d caU thee Houyhnhnm, that high sounding name. 


Letter 32 

page 86 I was Infonned. Mr Montagu went, in Tune, 1716, 
as ambassador to Turkey^ then at war with Austria, Reaching Vienna 
m September, they wintwcd there, and did not reach Constantinople 
till W!^ay, 1717 In October Mr Montagu was recalled — by Addison, 
then Secretary of State — but be remained with Lady Maty at Con 
slantmople tiU after the birth of their daughter Mary, subsecjuentli 
Lady Bute Leaving Constantinople m June, 1718, they sailed to 
Genoa, and, ^oumeynng o%erland, reached England m October 

86 younger than you was, this idiom, when the pronoun was 
singular, was common in the early eighteenth century 

80 an old romantic aant, Lord Harcourt’s country house, where 
Pope translated much of the Iltai Gay was slayang close by at 
another seat of Lord Harcourt’s. 

87 On the Bome pile, alluding to the Hmdn custom of suttee 
(sati) 

88 like the finest metals This passive is a fair example of that 
“stilled and fine spun gallantry” which Pope assumed for the benefit 
of lady friends like Lady Mary 

88 he was separated. The acquaintance between Pope and Lady 
Mary began early in 1716, a few months after the pubheabon of the 
first \oIume of his Homtr 

88 I have detested the sound. In 1717 Lintoi published a one 
\oIume edition of Pope's poems. Pope sent a copy to Lady Mary at 
Constantinople, wuth a hint that the poem Eloae. to Abdard con 
(CS22) M 
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tained hnes of personal application He put the following into Eloisa’s 
lips — 

How oft, when pressed to marriage, have I said, 

Curse on all laws but those which love has made! * 

Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dome, 

August her deed, and sacred be her fame , 

Before true passion all those views remove. 

Fame, wealth, and honour I what are jou to Love? 

He drew Lady Mary’s attention to the closing Imes 

And sure, if fate some future bard shall join 
In sad simihtude of griefs to mme. 

Condemned whole years in absence to deplore 
And image charms he must behold no more , 

Such if there be, who loves so long, so well. 

Let him our sad, our tender story tell! 

[Tame’s criticism of this poem will repay study History of Ettghsk 
Literature, Book III, 7 ] 

88 Odaliche, usually written Odalisque, the French form of tlie 
Turkish odaltq, a slave woman in a harem, especially one in the 
seraglio of the Sultan 

Letter 33 

page 89 AnabapMst, one who holds baptism in infancy invalid, 
and so demands it of adults. The name wai^ first apphed to a German 
Protestant sect 

89 Mr Oajr’e opera. The Beggar's Opera ran for sixty three 
successive mghts. 

90 aa Cato said in Addison’s tragedy, 1713 Cf Cato, v, l, 19 
90 Treatise of the Bathos, contributed by Pope to the Memoirs 

of Martin Senbterus (1741), compiled bj Dr ArbuthnoL 

90 linked os friends The Dumtad was dedicated to Swift 
Cf. 1, 19 

O thou ' whatever title please thine ear. 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or GuUiverl 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ senous air. 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easj chair. 

Or praise the Court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy grieved counlrj-’s copper cliains unbind 

90 Hy greatest, i e. the tie to Ills mother '' 

91 if I may quote myself The line is slightlj altered from the 
Essay on Cr-liLtsm (519) — 

And while self love each jealous writer rules, 

Contending vntv become the sport of fools 
But still the worst with most rtOTct commend. 

For each ill author is as bad a mend. 
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81 Oeditc, Romani, &.c “Make way, Authors all, Roman and 
Greek alike ' Souicihmg greater than the lhad is coming to the birth ” 
(Propertius, Book II, xxxiv, 65) [Propertius refers to the publication 
of ihetdenad] 

Letter 34 

page 92 tlua place, possibly the country seat of Pope’s fnend Lord 
Bathurst, the woods of which he elsewhere mentions. 

92 poor Iilr Gay Gaj bad died in December of the previous year 

(1732) 

02 another friend Tlie pound of this reference to Swft is not 
t|Uitc clear He was still writing vigorously, and his mental decay did 
not become marked till 1738 

92 my mother’e room Pope's mother had died some two months 
prcnously (July, 1733) 

93 to the last of my momenta Pope had begun to correspond 
with Martha Blount by 1712, when he sent her the of iht Lock 
If c\er Pope had a genuine love affair it was with her, and at one time 
he appears to have wished her to marry him, but the elder sister, Teresa, 
made trouble between the two 

93 roBolntion to act for yourself Martha Blount, though daily 
spending some lime with Pope, lived with her mother and sister She 
often went with him on visits fo his friends Pope wished her to leave 
her mother and live nearer to him 


Letter 36 

page 94 news from Uahon? As editor of the Gazette, the Govern 
nient newspaper, Steele would have early information of foreign events. 

94 Tuesday come so nnlgbt, i e. Tuesday week, the day fixed for 
Steele’s wedding 

Letter 38 


page 96 Prom the Press, where he might have been working late 
on either the Gazette or the latter The first number of the Toiler (a 
single folio sheet) appeared Apnl 12, 1709, the name being invented - 
“ in honour of the fait sex ” It was sold at a penny, and appeared 
■thnee weekly, the supposed author being Isaac Bickerstaff, a name 
which Steele borrowed from Swift. From a hotch potch of news and 
gossip, It developed into an essay on social and general topics In 
Aug , 1710, some satirical articles on Harley m the Tatter caused Swift 
the loss of the Gazetteership There was a danger of his also losmg a 
lucrative post worth 1^300 a year, and he abrupdy stopped the issue of 
the Tatle>, Jan , 1711 Two months later he be^n the Speeiator, pro 
^ssing an “ exact neutrality between the Whigs and Tones” 
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Letter 40 

page 97 For an allUBion. “This allusion”, wntes Swift in repl), 
“ was onlj calling a clcrg} man of some distinction an infidel a dergiinau 
who WHS jour fnentl, who alwa>s loied jou, who had cndeaioured at 
least to serve > ou ” 

97 the Examiner This was a Tory organ it one lime contributed 
to b) Swifu Steele began the Gttardtat , March, 1713, professing to 
abstain from matters of Stale, declaring himself i\ ith regard to the Church 
a Tory, and with regird to the State a Whig He was soon bitterly 
embroiled with the Lxannner, the chamfiion of the Goiemment In 
order to be free to enter the political arena with an mdictment of the 
ministry, Swift r<-signcd, in June, J713, his lucrative post as Commissioner 
of Stamps. 

97 to the Treasurer In an earlier letter Swift had asserted that 
he had ashed Haricj to “shew mercy” to Steele, and gave Steele to 
understand that he had been kept m his emplojment by Swift s inter 
position. 

97 an injured man, the Duke of Marlborough 

98 nobody, bat one that talked after yon. Swifts reply throws 
some light on this confused sentence. “One thing jou arc sure 
of that the Esaminer hid talked after me, when he said ‘Mr A bad 
bridled you in [loint of partj ’ ” Swift continues “1 am so ignorant 
of tht', thii I cannot tell what it means whether that Mr Addison 
kept von dose to a jiarl), or that he hindered jou from wnlmg about 
iwt)'’ 

Letter 41 

page 99 pour me d^lasscr, to refresh mvsdf During the jtars 
1711 and 1712 Addison assisted Steele with the S/^etator, in 1713 he 
contriliulcd frequcntlv to the Guardian, Swift’s next venture, a dail), 
which ran to 175 numbers In spite of Steele's resolve to keep it out 
of the entanglemvnls of part), Inc Guaraian „ievv more and more 
political — In the exating neighbourhood of ihv (lorv) Gxamiiici — and 
just luforc this letter of Addis-m’s Swilt had dropp^ il to make wav 
for n iKiIiticil piper called thv Li ^htlo tan With thus venture oiddi'on 
wouhi have nothinf lo do 

99 poor Pick The vii.lent lonv of liiv Gni^islwian disturbed 
Addi jti aitcjdv di ircsiiM b) St, k v red lessncss m resigning a com 
finable jfjco a )ea( in a Govcriirocm office to give hineself political 
cltovr nxiiii Addisons nnxicl) was justified IVext sear (Marcb 
1*14) Sicdc was expelled the House ol Common' for hlieb m the 
/■ni,'/ hnen 

100 Sir E'ehtrd Elackmore (1650-1-20’ p'lj-' t nn in o-dn/ij to 
i! jir HI and an appillingl) volumnr-a' w n « in pr 'C .'U'* erse 

to*': pea' N I liv'f.nvote s endless lir- and 'brnre nanep.;r»r-, 
Ic'Di.’ ho* b''p’s-sr-'T r I) -ling in !us c'rnage — 
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TwinI (lcat)i and epics pissed his time, 

'‘scnhWinj; and ffllfiii). tII il ly lung 

111? philosojihical cpir Crfafnn «on prnise from Addison, Johnson, 
andcstii Cinspcr 

Letter 42 

pngc too with the propoanls The nlliisioii is to tin. circulars 
insuing suhscriptions to I’opcs transKlion of the //wi/ This letter 
npijcsrcd in Popes collection issued after the deith of Addison, and 
doubt has been cast on ns entire genuineness Po|)t, ins nliinjs eager 
to employ his Mends, and would not !« lihcly to tcfusc so eminent a 
' canvassu- nn\ more than \ddlsoti would lie likely to fad In Ins cans ass 
Vet in the Duunni (J729) Pope clmllcngLS anyajne to show a single 
suliscnption procures! fsir him lij Addistin [Some of Pope’s puhlished 
letters to \ddison arc citlur fahncatioiis nr wntten by I’ope to other 
people One is a coinpilalion made by piecing together ihrtc of Pope’s 
tetters to Gityll ] 

101 in country huolncBS Hie letter is dated from Bilton, m War 
wicl thire, where Addison, if the letter is genuine, must Imic liecn taking 
an autumn holiday 


Letter 43 

page (01 the obliging latter Swift’s letter is lost It reopened 
corrcS[H5iulcnrt after a dong silence Addison in Ins reply readili 
embraces the uffer of renewed aiiiily, ami shows no prejmiice against 
Swift for Ills <|uatrel with Steele Presimuhly he held bwift to lie m 
the right 

101 tny office Addison resigned his position ns Secretary of Slate, 
March 14, I~t8 The slalcmcnl of a fnend that “he had too lieautifu) 
an imagination to make a man of business” may be correct, but there 
is little truth in Johnson’s assertion, that he retired "finding by es 
pcrichce his own inability ” The main cause wns hes weak health He 
w-as granted a pension of ,^1500 

102 Bishop of Dorry Dr Ashe, I T C D , became Bishop of 
Clogher, and was translated to the sec of Derry in 1717 As an 
undergraduate Swift was one of his pupils It is he who is said to 
have performed the marriage ceremony for Swift and Stella in a garden 
(1716) 

102 la laconlo, terse phrase, in the style of the traditional speech 
of the Spartans We base here a hint of a peculiar intimacy enjoyed 
by Swift and Addison in earher days. 

102 Eollaad Eouso When Addison married the Countess of 
Warwick (1716), "he hung up his hat behind the door”, as the old 
phrase has it His wife brought him only this fine house in Kensington, 
and he made his home there 
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first mvstify) ly^opears 

.//M, .pJi J,£ ,„ri?:.ta.t'SS’£„tSS?' 

Richard “Js^third^^M Grandtson, 

hatTw^ suKr ra ’nl“ m ,753 This letter shoivs 

the criticism of his intimatcl-r^ndf ^ m part, to 

HaSfet BS^vh^al^■n Graudtson 


Hamct BvTon, who falk in ^^atUs Grandtson is 

rescue he effects when she 1 ^ in conseq^uence of the 

Poll«fen m ac^^o' ofdsix ^>S,r Hargraie 

rnJnd\nsL®SusVln?^rV“^ Richardson had been urged bv his 
of a man of true honour ” ^In S^rChi'lK'h ‘^^aracter and actions 
of tiie perfect hero the union nf « f, presents us inth his ideal 

•‘Such unspotted uorth ’ savs Sir ®.7 English gentleman 

fecuon, IS Mt to irmet wld. h nnt-arjung per 

t'harlc^ being- “ ’ Pt‘o> objection of Sir 

Tlie faultless monster that the world ne’er saw ” 

^!^s'’nctIrdon'^^a m^li 'a^ior^^ He 

science and his wag are un™lli^"°'^i'!!,‘“ ,t “ Rcsture IIis con 

ujth «anw ' canonize him, and slufT him 

Hc°f an Ms^rap^onsfohlntn character in C/arrrr/r (1747) 

swlnerting innocence ^ P'^'^'^ himself on his talent for 

R.tkldSn%'’i'iI,“S,l S,™ ’roro'd’A'”'!"' 

rr/?'ixr 

cannot corrupt her virtue ^h'< Crnlifiing his passion, he 

and unsullied, even after thal if°the hL‘teTv!^cd°’' 

Letter 45 •■ 

resign thorn, V. itlun six months one Iwlf of 
m Match^7ih ^ ^ resigned the Secretarsshlp 

jf 'id Jit-n dlcUoaary f here appear 10 be no indlcatioas 

aoei^ n h-ving Knoutly in hand suedan enterpriv- 
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no tvro Ittorative employments Congreve received from Lord 
Halifax, in 1714, the appointment of Secretary for Jamaica, with a salary 
of £700, and later a patent place in the Customs, w orth £600 a year 

110 the Iliads The first \olume of Pope’s translation appeared in 
1715 (Books I-IV) Subsequent volumes were delivered to subscribers 
in 1716, 1717, 1718, and the last in 1720 

111 Factolns, a n\er of Lydia (the California of the anaent world) 
from whose famous sands gold ^vas obtained by washing 

111 to Twickenham This letter appears (hke many letters to Pope) 
to have undergone a process of improvement Pope did not make his 
residence at Twickenham till a year after the date of the letter The 
comphments paid to him, at Addison’s expense, are more fulsome than 
Lad\ Marj is hkely to have paid It is probable that these “purple 
patches” arc a later addition 

111 their experiments This is another echo of Pope, who, after his 
quarrel with Addison, lost no opportunity of insinuating that Addison 
was responsible for Tickell’s translation {//>ad, Book I) In October, 
1714, Pope asked Addison to read over a translation he bad prepared of 
the first two books Addison rephed that Tickell had ready a translabon 
of Book I , at Pope’s request, however, he agreed to read Pope’s second 
book In June, 1715, when Pope’s first volume appeared, Tickell’s 
version, with a deicabon to Lord Halifax, was published the same 
week Pope was very angry with what he chose to regmd as a con 
spiracy of “ Cato and his little senate ” at Button’s Coffee house. 

Ill the Odyssey soon.> With the aid of two assistants Pope com 
pleted the translation of the Odysrej' in 1725 His Iltad and Odyssey 
together brought him, after paying his assistants, the sui^ of £iooQ 

Letter 46 

page 112 John Hnghes The man’s name, as Pope states 
(Letter 32), was Hewet, and the MS of Lady Mary’s letter shows 
that she first wrote Hewet, but altered it, as a monosyllable was needed 
for her Unes. When Pope issued his correspondence, he attributed 
his own letter, vuth the cpit^h on the lovers, to Gay This probably 
led Goldsmith to mention Gay as the author of the lines ( Vicar oj 
fVaktJitld, cb-ipler vin) 

112 . caxried, in the sense of de\ eloped Lady Mary is said to have 
circulated among her friends a copy of this piquant letter — to Pope’s 
subsequent annoyance 

j Letter 47 

page 114 . the lampoon, possibly a libellous attack called One 
EfistU io Mr A Pofe, publ^ed in 1730 The both sides 

had been most aenmomous, Pope introdunno- 
the Dunciad (1728' ^ 
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that he iin) he led to ciertise this dangerou’i cleverness in such a 
as to bnng him mthin the clutches of the Ian The penalty for forger) 
was hanging 

Letter 48 * 

page 115 Cotmtesa of Bate, infe of the famous Earl of Bute, I'ho 
became pnme minister in 1762 

115 ItliSE How (Howe) is the confidante of Clarissa Harlowe, and 
IS drawn b) Richardson in strong contrast to his gentle heroine She 
is high spirited, iropuJsiie, and devoted to her wend 

116 Bridewell or Bedlam, reformaton or lunatic as) Inm 

116 Lord Eochester (1647-S0), a nobleman and vnt mlh some 
literar) abilitj, but marked b) the gross dissoluteness of Charles IPs 
Court He was the patron of Otway and, for a time, of Dr)'den Hi* 
licst knoivQ work is a caustic satire, T/rr Sewer/ ef the Peets 

116 E. Random. Ke/Unch Kandem, Smollett s duel novel, was 
published in 1748 The hero is a young Scot out on his travels seek 
mg his fortune His vulgant) is redeemed b) a dash of good nature 
and numour, but he is at heart a reel less hbertme, selfish and vengeful 
We see him wath his simple, kind hearted retainer, Strap, who lias 
rescued him from starving, only to be e.\ploited by Random, who 
wears his clothes, squanders his money for him, and then beats him 
in fits of anger 

116 H. Fleldmg Htnrv Fielding (i707-«) had by this imn. taken 
a leading place in literature, all his novels had now been usued, va. 
/ete/h Anarev.! (1^42), Joiath/m ll't/d (1 745) Terr/ jet/u (1749) 
Amelia (1751) [Fielding was Lady Mary's ^ccond cousin ] 

Letter 49 

page 117 BO good to send The omission of the correlative is 
frequent in eighteenth century literature Cf Letter 47 So kind to 
mention ' 

11 7 Lord Eolingbroke died in 1751 He left h;s papers in the 
liards of his htenny cttculor, Mallet, who issued two volumes of col 
letted works (including tetters cn the iitudy cf fftttcry) in 175^ 

I ne loJume (Pefe/t evt wj the State ,/ 'he Rattan., tic.) in 1"53 

117 peace of Htreeht. 1713. which ended the Great European 
vtn,„glc called th'- War of the Spanish Succession Eohngbrol^ 
defends tus sliare in the negoiiations in A {^'ter to Sir tf'tt/r m H trd 
ham 

117 treaty of Gertrnydenb-rg \s the result of yRrlNi ough’s 
Victor) a Malplaqucl (i“oo) L ui \ 1 \ made ovenutes of jicoce , and 
in March 1710 negi .aiionv were opened 31 Gertruvd'mbcrg rear 
btrech,. "He erms orctnl by Louis vrerc more liiimilnting to Francr 
th< sc a/lc-wards a "cp -nl In Britain at the psdcc o btrechi 
11 s KttSame de 1* •'gne u6.6 < 16 ' a th*- vaa- "■ ' Frcns’i 'ett t 
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wntcrj Some iloo letten ha\e been preserred, written mamlj to her 
daughter (Mndnmc de Gngnan), whom she passionntelj adored, and 
to her aon These lncl\ letters, wath their sensible vieus of life and 
sound jitcrars criticisms, have much of the charm that ivc find in the 
letters of Cowper, a charm the secret of which lies largely in the fact 
that thej were composed without n dream of publication or a glance 
at posterity They are marked throughout by a fine literary abandon 
ment and naturalness of description, which makes life at the French 
Court or the rural scenes depicted hvc before our eyes. By some ex 
ccllcnt judges they have been esteemed the finest collection of letters in 
the world Lady Mary’s heavy footed cnlicism of her exquisite rival 
may be regarded as a tnbute to graces she never attained 

HD It rids grotmd, it covers ground, makes progress Cf Gornall’s 
Christian in Armour (1655) "Thus the Christian nds but little 
ground, because he must go his weak body’s pace” 

119 Iiord BoUngbroko's letters, 1 e Ltiters on the Siticiy of History 

119 TillotBon, John (1630-94), ended bis career as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was held in high estimation as a preacher His 
sermons were long regarded as models of composition, and received the 
warm commendation of authontics so high as Dryden and Addison 
Dry den went so far as to state that "if he had any talent for English 
prose. It was owing to his having read the wntings of Archbishop 
Tillolson” 

119 Bomotlmes more diffuse In laying this reproach of "padding” 
at Addison’s door Lady ^oty may have had in mind such a paper as 
Spectator No 177 [On Good Nature), a fourth of which is made up of 
quotabons from the Boot of Job Professor Minto, whose judgment of 
Addison is somewhat severe, gives Instances of his tautology (English 
Prose Literatuie, chapter vi) In the same chapter Professor Minto says 
for Bolmgbroke’s style probably the best that can be said “At every' 
turn he electrifies the reader with some feliatous stroke of brevity, or 
happy adjustment of words to his meaning” 

120 BoBUtiB and his sword msn le Beaumont and Fletcher’s King 
and No King Bessus is a braggart captain strongly resembling Bobadil 
(in Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour) Maidonius, his comrade, 
sums him up “I’ll do thee right, thou art furious in running away’ 

In the scene referred to (iv, 3), Bessus appears with two " Sword men ”, 
whom he has called in to consult on a point of honour He has been 
kicked by a lord, and delicately unfolds the circumstances in such a 
way as to secure his reputnbon for valour without fighbng The 
svvord men reassure him They declare that the valiant man shows his 
valour “by suffering and contemning" (says one), “in a head rebuked 
With pots ofall sire, daggers, stools, and bedstaves” (says the other) 

120 Attlcns This btle was bestowed on Addison by Pope, who, 
according to Lady Mary, “ thought himself covertly very severe on ” 
Addison by giving it She egresses anger at seeing Addison thus 
“ lampooned after his death ” The word is too strong to desenbe such 
exquisite satire Pope, however, asserted that the lines were wntten 
as early as 1716 (Addison died in 1719 ) There is no independent 

(OEK) M2 
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witness of their existence before 1722 they were printed as a frifTment 
m the Mucellames of 1727 , and finallj v orl ed ( 173 s) into the 
io Dr (whicTi serves as prologue to the ia/rrer) Thcfitnous 

passage opens mth the dcscnption of — , 

One whose fires 

Tme geruos kindles, and fur fame inspires. 

Blest with each talent and each art to please. 

And bom to wnte, conierse, and Ine mth ease, 

Ahke reserved to praise or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspiaous fnend , 
and concludes. 

Who would not laugh if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus w ere he? 

[In the Ahscellamcs the last line ran Who would not weep if Addison 
were he?] 

Letter 50 

page 122 the parson yon recommend, a certain Mr Lanncelot, 
namM later in the letter He had mamed a relation of Swift’s. 

122 this office Chesterfield was Lord Steward of the King’s Honse 
hold Swift had written to him the foregoing month (Nov , 173*^ 
requesting a place for Mr Lanncelot, on the ground that a promise bad 
bcM given by the previous Stei ard (the Duke of Dorset) With a 
display of much fnendhness, Chesterfield practically declines to do any 
thing . 

122 . the author of my vindication, ne. by displa)nngbis own capacity 
and so the wisdom of my selection a good instance of Chesterfield s 
polished compliments. 

Letter 61 

page 123 dne from Holland, At the age of fourteen Philip Stanhope 
(who was Chesterfield’s natural son) had been tal en from school at 
minster and sent to travel in Europe with a tutor (Mr Harte) His 
father had ad vised him to study “the affairs, the interests, and the histoiy, 
the constitutions, the customs, and the manners of the several parts ot 
Europe” He was now spending some months in Saxony, from wmen 
the mall from London would probably pass through Cologne and Rotter- 
dam 

123 scribondi cacoethes, itch for wnbng (eacoethes — nralignanl 
disease, often of an ulcerous nature) The phrase is Juvenal’s 
ttisanahtJe miiUos Sertberdt cacoeiha {Satires, vu, S^-2) ^ 


Letter 62 

page 126 Comeille ( 1606 -S 4 ) the dramatist who, beginning with 
corned}, became the creator of French Iragcdi His works are ma^eo 
b} grandeur m thought and passion His first tnnmpb was attamed in 
Ac C lit the highest pitch ot hisgtnias in Pclycutle 
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127 Mr Murray William Murraj, better known as Lord Mans 
field (1705-93), was a talented Scotch advocate who came to London in 
time to enjoy the friendship of Pope, and — as Johnson said of him, 
c^uotinjj Prior — to “dnnk champa^e ivith the wits” He became 
Solicitor General in 1742, Attorney General in 1754, and Chief Justice 
in 1756 [As Attorney General he was consulted, on the publication of 
Johnson’s Duttoiiary (1755), bj the Commissioners of Excise regarding 
the “libel’ in Johnson’s definition of Excise — “a hatefiil tax levied 
by wretches hired by those to whom Excise is paid” Murray held that 
thb definition was a bbel, but suggested that Johnson should be allowed 
time to alter it — a permission which Johnson serenely ignored No 
prosecution followed ] 

127 informations, used occasionally m the plural with the meaning 
instructions (early) or narratives Here it seems to mean items of infor 
mation 

127 Paymaster William Pitt (1708-78), created Earl of Chatham, 
on entering Parliament (1735), distinguished himself and offended 
George II By opposing the Hanoverian pohey of the ministry In^pite 
of this he was, in 1740, made Paymaster of the Forces, Pelham’s party 
bnngmg pressure to b^r on the king by a threat of resignation As 
Paymaster, Pitt created a precedent by refusing all perquisites and accept 
mg only his salary 

128 agr^mens, accomplishments, nicebes 

128 the language which It will, 1 e. whether Enghsh, French, or 
German, in all of which ^fanhope ivas perfectmg himself 

128 Bourgeois QentUhomme, one of the most brilhant comedies of 
the great French dramatist Moliire (1621-73) The hero is M Jonrdam, 
the would be ‘man of quality ”, a respectable atuen of Pans, who enjoys 
a fortune left to him by his father, a draper To acquire the necessary 
accomplishments Jourdain engages professors of deportment, fencing, and 
philosophy From the professor of philosophy — who informs him, to his 
surprise, that he has been talking prose without knoivmg it for forty 
years— he enquires the most gallarit way of turning a comphment to a 
certam marchioness Belle maiyiuse, vos beaux yeux vie font mourn 
eBantour (Fair lady, your bright glances are killing me with love) The 
professor su^ests IB amour mourir me font, belle marqmse, vos beaux 
yeux and other forms, but not the form given by Chesterfield, who 
^patently ouotes from memory , [Mr Churton Collins in his Eisray on 
Chesterfield’s Letters pomts out several cases of misquotation ] 

128 Bleu narrer, to tell a stoiy well 

120 a lajed coat, i e. adorned with lace The fashion of gentle 
man using lace freely on their clothes appears to have come in under 
Charles 11 Pepj'S mentions seeing the king “now out of mourning, 
in a suit laced wuth gold and silver" [At the performance of Irene, 
Dr Johnson, sustaining the character of dramatic author, blossomed 
out m a scarlet waistcoat and a hat tnmmed with gold lace!] 

120 Marcel (died 1759) was a very distinguished Pansian professor 
of (hmnng Many were the eminent pupils he instructed in deport 
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mcnt After wntchmg a foreigner tthibii Ins skill in dancing, Marcel 
remarked "In other lands people jump, onh in Pans do the) dance 
Apparentl) Phibp Stanhope, who had rcaiicd Paris b} the end of 
1751, W'as one of Marcel's pupils, ^ 

Letter 63 

page 131 He shall not cry, Js xlii, 2 (But Wesle) forgets that 
the corresponding \ erb tn the rendering of the Scptuagint is us^ of Our 
Saiiour in St Johr, s-u, 37 Would he hare translated there “ He 
stood and screamed”?] 

131 Thomas Walsh and John Manners are Ixith menboned in 
Weslej E Jpwnal Walsh was a frequent companion in M cslcj s tours, 
and preached m Insh, not onlj in his own countrj hut in London 
Under date June 17, 175S, Weslei notes of Walsh that “bj Molent 
strammg of his \oice, added to frequent colds, he has contracted a 
pnlmonan consumption, which is now in the last -.lage” 

Letter 64 

page 133 Brighthelmstone, the earlier name of Brighton, Sussex 
It became the fashionable resort it now is owing to the attention paid 
to It bj George IV, but its medicinal waters began to attract xTsitors 
early in the eighteenth centurj Though Johnson speaks of it as 
"veiy dull”, he paid set era! iisits to the place 

Letter 56 

page 134 the elegant Pindar In a prenous letter f^ug 3 '> 
1772) Johnson had written "kou promised to get me a little Pindar, 
j’ou ma) add to it a little Anacreon” Apparentl) Boswell, ftilmg 
to get the Anacreon, sends a Pindar bound with special elegance 

134 . Dr Beattie Tames Beattie (1735-1802), the Scottish poet, 
was professor of moral philosophj at Aberdeen He published the 
first book of his chief poem, rht Minstrel, in 1771, and made tlie 
acquaintance of Johnson in the same jear Johnson thought liighlj 
of hmi In the letter quoted aboie (Aug 3 1, t 772 ) he wrote 
“ BeatUe’s book” {On the Nature and Inwiutahdst} cf Truth, 177 °) 
"is, I behe\e, every da) more liked, at least, I like it more, as I look 
more upon it ” 

134 your masquerade. This ball was gi\en b) an Edmburgh 
lad), and was described m the Gentleman's Magazine as the first 
masquerade e\er seen m Scotland. Boswell went ns a “Dumb 
Conjurer”! 

134 yonr synod Johnson probabl) means the Presb)-ter) of 
Edinburgh, which might be expected to discuss an) matter affecting 
pubhc momls 

136 Barotti, Giuseppe (1719-S9), a miscellaneous writer, who 
came to London to push his fortunes. He is best known ns the 
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»«tlKjr vf Bn fxi.ctli.nt Jtu'm t F > ~’nl J>tetuvnry (1760) He 
won the fricnthhip of lotin’ioii tm! u k Ij) turn inttotluceJ to the 
Thnilci. He pnhlistieu in 1766 -Ir Anciitit pj the Manners and 
Custpntf of /fate, winch Johnson pronounced ''u \er> entertaining 
boot.” ^‘Hc {ms not, intlecil, imn) lioots,” snid Johnson of him, 
•‘but with what hooVs he has he gnppics verj forcibly ” , 

t 35 Davlea, Tliomas (I7t2?-S5), licgan life ns nn actor Johnson 
says he was driven from the stage bv n mocking line in Churchill's 
Fesnad (1751) 

He mouths a sentence ns curs mouth a hone. 

He Imvl some success as a bookseller In his shop he ciTccted Boswell’s 
long desired inlroduaion tojoliason (1763) Davies moved on the 
edge of Johnson's arclc, who lolcritcd him in good tcm])crcd fashion 
{In 1773 Davies had the audvcitj to publish Miseellanecus Pieces "bj 
the author of the KanMer’ mthoul any eonsent from Johnson ] 

135 a BOW comedy, S^e Stocks to Conquer^ first acted in March, 
1773, and dedicated to Johnson One sentence in the dedication 
matTi Goldsmith’s genuine respect “It may do me some honour to 
inform the public, ifint I have lived many years in intimacy with you” 
Cf Letter &4 

135 No name The rehearsal wus almost complete before a title 
vva.1 found Johnson and his friends were “all in labour for n name to 
Ooldy’s play '' The Old House a Hesu Inn was suggested Reyaiolds 
tnumphantly proposed 7 he Betid s Stratann Ultimately Golosmith 
himself hit upon its final ‘title, caught, as nis biographer Forster states, 
from Dryden’s line 

But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to nsc 

135 Lord Auohinlock, Boswell’s father, with whom his relations 
were often strained Lord Aucliinicck had no liking for Johnson, and 
objected strongly to Boswell’s frequent visits to London Johnson 
always refers to him with studious respect 

136 Mrs Thralo Cf introduction to Letter 62 

Letter 66 

page 136 since your Homer After Mnepherson’s success with 
his translation of the alleged epics of Osslan, some of his Scottish 
friends wished him to give a version of Homer m the manner of Fingal 
This appeared in prose (1773), but jMaepherson begged the public not 
to read it as mere prose, and he marked what he called “ the cadence” 
m a special Vay In England it was received wath coldness, which 
grew into ridicule, as “Homer in a kill” 

Letter 67 

page 137 knowing an you do “My friend”, Boswell quamtlv 
notes, “has, in this letter, relied upon my testimony, with a confidence 
tif whicli the ground has escaped my recollection ” Bosw ell elsewhere 
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it-inarks tliat Johnson m-. “to sjinc df{,ree of cxccs s true iK)m Liiy 
lisliman ” in hts prejudice;. 

137 any original The boohscllcr who puhlishtd Macpliernon’s 
poems advertised tliat the “onginnls” of I ingaJ vvere in In ^hop 
137 Dr Blair Hugli Blair (171S-99), an tniinent Scottish ^irofessor, ' 
was Maepherson’s cine? literary champion, and wrote in his vindication 
a Dissfrialioit on the Poems of Osstan (1763) 

137 De non etdatentibna, &c., i e The invisible is on the same 
fooling as the non existent, or, ns Fielding humorous!) turns it, ‘'wliena 
woman is not seen to blush, she does not blush at all'' [Tom Jones, 1 S) 

138 Veronica, Boswell’s eldest child She was bom in 1773 John 
son’s courtesy leadb him to send his compliments to a little girl not jet 
two ) ears old 

Letter 68 

page 138 the Chesterfield letter, sec Letter Oa Boswell had 
rejicaledl) ashed for a copv of this renowned letter, and Johnson had 
promised to supply it It vros a matter in which Johnson showed con 
siderable delicacy, refusing to satisfy the curiosit) of fnends and dis 
tinguishcd enquirers The onginal sent to Lord Chesterfield 15 loat, but^ 
Johnson fortunately preserved a copy which he had dictated to Barctti 
This was given to Bonnet Langton In 17S1 Johnson rciHsited it from 
memory to Boswell, who afterwards verified this version from Langton s 
copy To secure copyright, Boswell published the letter, together with 
his account of Johnson’s tntervaew with the kvng, ns a pamphlet (4 PP 
quarto, pace half a guinetv) in 1790, the year preceding the issue of the 

138 the difficulties Boswell was often in money troubles In 
1775 his father, who allowed him £,yxs a year, had to assist him in his 
debts, and paid down /Jiooo By 1780 Boswell, hrgelj through his 
generosity to his wife’s rdauons, had incurred obligations to the extent 
of /C800, and sliranh from telhng his father 

138 Beanclerk, Topham, one of Johnson’s younger friends, was 
the great grandson of Charles II and Nell Gwymne. He died m 
March, 17S0 Johnson’s relations with him and Langton were pc 
culiarly pleasing, and he had the hvehest affection for both When 
Beauclerk was ill, he said — with a voice faltering with emotion, as 
Boswell tells os — "Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter 
of the eartli to save Beauclerk” It was Beauclerk who wrote on the 
frame of Johnson’s portrait 

Ingemum ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore 

[Mighty the intellect that hides in this uncouth body ] When, on 
Beauclerk’s death, Langton acquired the portrait, the inscription was 
defaced, whereupon Johnson said to Langton, "It was kind in you 
to take it off”, adding, after a short pause, "and not unkind in him 
to pm It on ” 

'138 neo, ut aoles, &c., is the last line of Hadrian’s lienutiful 
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address to his soul, bcginniii" Amtnuld va^nla, Olaudiua “Little 
gentle wandennt; siavil All thy wonted jests lire done.” 

138 Lady Di, i c Ladj Dnna, Beaiiclerk’s wife 
138 'Mr Longton, see Letter 66 

• 138 HiB library was, a jear later, sold by public auction, realizing 

over £5000 


138 Dr Percy ( 1720 - 1 S 11 ), bishop of Dromore, collected from 
a fobo MS m an carlj seventeenth century hand old poems of lanous 
dates, which he published with the title, Kehquts of Aucietd Enghsk 
Poetry ( 1765 ) The book produced at once a revii'al of interest m 
Old English poetry, and had a deep and widespread influence on our 
literature. The r^erence is to a fire which broke out in Northumber- 
land House, where Percy had a room 

139 maulfcBtuin, iSLc , we have a thief caught in the act 

139 Mrs Stewart ivas the sister of an amanuensis emplojed by 
Johnson when writing the Dicttonary , and Boswell had been asked 
to find her m Edmburgh and pay her a gmnea “for an old pocket 
book of her brother’s” which Johnson had kept The good lady, 
wondering at the “scnipnlous and hberal honesty” which prompt^ 
the gift, received it “as if sent her by Providence” 


Letter 59 

page 140 liberty and necessity In his melancholy moods 
Boswell was fond of dahjihng in philosophy The issues involved in 
the problem of human freedom seem to have had a peculiar fasonabon 
for him 

140 my Llvea Tlie Ltva of the Poets appeared in 1779 and 1781 
They were ongmally prepared as prefaces to edibons of the poets. 
“My purpose’, says Johnson, “iias only to have allotted to every 
poet an adverbsement containing a few dates and a general char 
acter, but I have been led beyond my intenbon, I hope bj the honest 
desire of giving useful pleasure ” They were soon collected and issued 
as a distmct book. They exhibit Johnson at his best, they are packed 
with the mellow wusdom of tlie literary sage in his sevenbeth year, in 
their ease, richness, and strength they show what Johnson’s style could 
attam to “Whether we accept all his judgments or refuse some, hke 
Cowper, we must put the Lsves in the front rank of cntical works. 

140 the Mitre, the London tavern, with the “orthodox high 
church ” name, which Johnson frequented Here, soon after theu 
mboduebon, Johnson supjied inth Boswell, and, after hstemng to 
Boswell’s slfttch of himself, exclaimed m his heart} ivay “ Give me 
your hand, I have taken a bking to you” 

Letter 60 

page 141 the World a weekly satincal penodical which ran from 
1753 to 1765 Among its contnontors were Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Ljttelton and Horace Walpole 
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14-1 nUgJil eaeonragcmoat i> ; 1 iiJlv iJimtint v! ‘hf 

sum o! £10 ‘-111 li ntm bj Ijiril OnsuCffii-Iti 
14) Lo TrJnqnetir, &.c. C£ iJArt 2 ui zTt 

14) in publlck, uc. whcsi Johnson pniJ ilic coriip'incnt of iabni! 
Uni, to Lo'd Cncsterfidd the * Plan ” or I'ro'-pccltiu of lus Ihi i/-" try 

142 a Patron. Porn ell drawb attention to a sipnificant altera on 
made b> Johnson tn the Vrftt} cf JJur-ai ii nhi: 
imilauon of Jmenal’s Tenth Satire contains some 0/ Johnson’s finest 
Mori , and s-as smtten ssilli pieat ardour, js manj as sevenn lircs 
being couip-jaca in one d.iv In it occur lines of warning to the m.m 
of letters 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine ejes 
^nd pause awhile from letters, to be wise. 

There mark what tils the scholar's life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the garret and the jad 

The disappointment inflicted bj Ches'crfield led Johnson lo revnte 
the last line, for “the rarre " subsUtuUng ‘the I’atron” Later in 
life Johnson used plaj-ftiU) to claim the patronage of Dodsle) the 
bookseller “Doddy, you know, is mj patron’’ 

142. The shepherd In Virgil exclaims jVune sac .quid ssi Ar-cr 
{Ech^^u, nil, 43) 

142 1 am sobtary, referring to the loss of his wife, whom he never 
ceased to tnoum- Three years earlier, when his wife was dying, 
Johnson had ivntten (RamhUr, 'so 203) that whatever comes to iu> 
at life’s dose reaches ns too late, for it comes ‘when we cannot 
commomcate and therefore cannot enjoy it” 

Letter 61 

page 143 ClarisBa, published 174S, Richardson’s second and 
greatest novel, on which, says Scott, “ Richardson’s fame as a classic 
of England will rest for ever” 

Letter 62 

page 145 Q°Efiney, a pet name given to Mrs. Thrale’s ddest 
daughter It was suggested by her name, Esther 

146 Poor Lucy, Lnc> Porter, Johnson’s stepdaughter, to whom 
he showed constant kindness. For her be brought the box from Pans, 
“a little box, which I thought pretty, but I know not whether it is 
properly a snuffbox, or a box for some other use” Boiwdl’s Lsje, 
(Nov 16. 1775) 

145 Iilrs. Cobb, a widow bving just outside of Lichfidd, a groat 
admirer of Johnson. 

145 Peter Garrielc, brother of David Gamck (1716-79) The two 
brothers started a wine business in London, which David, much to his 
brother’s regret, soon abandoned for the stage 
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146 Garriok's legatees Gamck died Jan , 1779, and «ai buried 
in Westminster Abbe) His estate was estinmt^ at £100,000, the 
bulk being^ left to his wife Other relations received sunis \ arming 
from 'ft 000 to £io,Ooo 

, 145 Blrs Aston, sister-in law to Johnson’s earlj fnend, Gilbert 

Walmslej, of Lichfield ■\\’hen Johnson went up to London in 1737 
he earned a letter of introduction from Walmsley stating that he was 
a “very good scholar and poet", with the prospect of turning out “a 
fine tragedy wnter ’’ (Johnson ^d with him the greater part of Irene, 
which was produced bj Gamck in 1749 It ran for nine nights, and 
brought Johnson ^^295 ) 

Letter 04 

page 147 a Ufa radically wretched. Johnson wntes as though 
he felt his end was near Some seven months earher (Dec iS, 1783) 
Wesley entered in his Journal “I spent two hours with that great 
nuin Dr Johnson, who is sinking into the grave bj a gentle deca) ’’ 
Johnson died Dec , 17S4. 

148 Queen Mary, on escaping from Lochleven Castle (Afa>, isGh) 
fought the battle of Langside, near Glasgow, and was defeated by the 
Regent Moray She fled southward, and reached Dundrennan Abbej 
in Kirkcudbnght, whence after a bnef stay she took Ixiat and crossed 
the Solway Firth to the coast of Cumberland Johnson is of opinion 
that she rode mto England, fording the Rivets Sark and Esk. 

148 the Irremeable ^stream. This should denote the Sark but 
Johnson seems rather to have had in mind the Styx, Virgil’s rrrrwra 
blits unda {Aetietd, n, 425) 

148 the parallel Mary Queen of Scots exchanged her captivity 
in Scotland for captivity in England, and perished tragically on the 
scaflbid at Fothcnngay, 15S7 

Letter 67 

page 161 Melanohthon (1497-1560), “the mild Melanchihon 
as Boswell elsewhere calls him, was Luther’s great colleague in the 
Gcrmiiiic Reformation He was a fine scholar ind a man of a mag 
mnimons, peace loving disposition 

162 to do honour to your memory It is plain that already Boswell 
was planning to make out of his connection vv iih his “illustnous friend " 
a ladder to fame 

* Xietter 68 

page 163 the matrimonial lottery Lord Lyliehon’s happv fir i 
mamage was cut short by the death of his wife at thcageof iwvn ) nme 
Ills si^ond marriage proved miserable and led to a separalun 

164 Moore, Edward (1712-57), author vif Poems PeVes ana I toys 
(1756) He is best known for his sombre trigcdv Tie pro 

ducid b\ Gamck In 1757 Ixird Lvitelton w vs 1 is pitjvn md Jopcl 
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“'/‘"'’•“S “tlie hurel”, as Pott 

/rW(see Letter 6o). holding ?be 

aatW (»67t-ir57), draSnaUst, 

1730 He died in the P'^)'s. "as Poet LanreatL from , 

nine months. ^ Moore, but outlived him In some 

Letter 69 

he hal been th^e^l^^i^/Jt m ^ °''" ^ 

Lane Theatre, which^ contTnlt»^'^^°i°v 

n™. B™ „d 

A Ung' aje, e\erj inch a king, 

Such Banv doth appear , 

But (^mck s quite another thing. 

He s ever> inch King Lear 
166 whilst in Paris Tn t'-a.. 

the stage for a time. At the /jrS' °r?c^ opposition, Gamcl quitted 
Pans Md travelird m iLVrfc 

foreign tour of eighteen months ";Mmh receii ed After a 

audiences in A^l, 1765 ’ * tetumed to London and enthusiastic 

his "Tfe’s health ^ *°°S abroad was 

near Padua.] ^ strength bj treatment at mud batlis 

himself He m^hts delm Ae°m<?\lP 7 '^ ‘ouncd b\ Gamck 
boMme a great fax ou^te “>3 

term xxith Sterne (a 

hoisical gallantrj’ of m’) unde Tobx ”) ^A "h 

fnimc shaped in.e a horti «,nr^ r ^ nobb) horse is a wichei 

..b» f» »'• p-f"— 

Letter 70 

known b\ his (* 7 i<>- 7 t), the poet and schobr, best 

historical readme and hic antiquanan knowledge, hu> xude 

^orthem Euro^’made him anaent bteratures of 

Grst book, T^m^en/r e/ “f’ ^^«cpherson’s 


IRQ T V * Vl/OUJ 

guild devoted lo^^re^anon r-frook members of n knnd of bardic 
Homci reatation of Epic poetrv, p.xniCTilarIj the poems of 
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161 Adam Smith li7^3~90)i prof<.A‘;ur of Mural Pliilosopli) ai Glasgow 
Hi"; grcfil work is //» Ei gttitj into ll l Nature atid C i ses of the II calth 
oj Nations (1776) He also made a \aluttble contnbution to philosophy 
in The f'heor^’ of Moral Sentiments, published in 1759 

^ 162 the Epic poem mentioned. In his Preface to his Osstan 
•Macpherson quotes the opening lines of an Epic iioem “ translated from 
the Norse to tlie Gaelic language, and, from the latter, tranferrcd into 
English” He gises a prose, and then a lerse rendenng, submitting 
the t\\ o forms to the verdict of his readers 

162 the Hebrew Hebrew poetry, eten in speamens so early as the 
song of Deborah, is remarkably regular, observing its own rules of Ime, 
verse, rhythm, strophe, and particularly of “parallelism” — the char 
actenstic of Semitic verse 

163 Bheastone a famous ballad William Shenstone (1714-63) was 
a contemMraiy of Johnson at Pembroke College, Oxford He is remem 
bered by nis poem the Sckoolmtstress, partly composed at the Univ ersity 
and published in 174a Horace Walpole, who sneered at the per 
fomiances of most wnters, called Shenstone “a water gruel bard”, but 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and afterwards Bums, showed warm appreciation 
Hume quotes the opening hnes of Shcnstone’s Pastoral Ballad, which, 
with other poems, appeared m Dodsley’s Collection (1748) The Ballad 
continues 

Should Corydon’s happen to stray. 

Oh ’ call the poor wanderers home. 

Letter 71 

page 166 oharacter, style of type. It is so used by John Evelyn, 
who, desenbing the fine printing done by the Elzevirs, speaks of their 
books as “ renowned for the pohteness of the character ” 

166 by aocident The “Advertisement” prefaced by Dodslej to 

the £Ieg}’ was “The following Poem came into my hands by acadent, 
if the general approbation, with vvhich this bttle piece has been spread, 
may Ik called by so light a term as accident It is this approbation 
which makes it unnecessary for me to make any apology out to the 
author As he cannot but feel some satisfechon in having pleased so 
many readers already, I flatter myself he will forgive my communicating 
that pleasure to many more ’ dexterity of the opening sentence 

suggests the clever pen of Horace Walpole. 

Letter 72 

* ‘ 

page 166 a great leviathan This skeleton of a whale is said to 
be now m the Museum cellars. 

I 

167 Dr Pocock, Bishop of Ossory, a traveller and, author of j 

Description of the East ~ 

187 Dr Btnkely, an antiqnaiy of s6me note, was 
of St. George’s near the Museum ’ ^ 
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187 Hsrleiaa Catalo^e Ths basis of the library formed w coo 
necaon \rj h the British Maienin vas a haous collection of MSS and 
boolj made by Robert Harlej, Eail of Oiford (died 1724) 

167 the Clarendon book, the Zt/i 0/ Edsara, Earl cf CltH-endar, 
issued in 1759 It forms a sequel to the Earl's Hulcry of tl^ Griat ^ 
RebeUwr, and was one of the earliest worl^ pnnted at the Clarendon * 
Press, in Oxford, a building which was e'ccted maml^ &om the proSts 
denved from the HuUr- 

167 The inrasioiL The Seven Years’ '^ar (1756-63), in which 
France attacl ed, and Brrtain defended, Prussia, was now at its height. 
As Gray wrote these words, General VToIfe was Ijnng off Quebec wait 
mg for his chance. Just two montns later he was to meet death and 
imperishable renown on the He.ghts of Abraham. It was while bis 
troops were being rowed to their landing place that 'Wolfe, sealed m 
the stem of a boat, recited Grav’s Ettgy, add.ng “I would prefer 
being the author of that poem to the glory of beating the Freocn 
to-morrow ” 

167 Lady Ersei had just died m childbirth. 

187 a frank. See Appendix. 

Jjetter 73 

page 169 a ghost, the lamous ghost of CocJ Lane, in the City o’ 
London- A bouse where a lady iSid died m sad arcumstarces was 
Slid to be haunted by her spirit. One of the rooms, occupied by two 
girls, was said to be disturbs! at night by knoclargs and scraten ngs. 
The case aroused the greatest interest, titled \tsiIot; streaming to Coa 
Lane. “ I went to hear it,” says Horace Walpo’e, ‘ for it is not an 
af^anttin, bat an auditior " Goldsmith made three gumeas oat of 
the sensanoa by wrung a pimphle , The Myetery Pevealed Ulti 
maJelv some gentlemen, foremost among whom was Dr Johnson, 
tiaceti the noises to one of the two girls. 

169 Lady Kary Vortley (16S9-1762), see Letters 45 rny Owing 
to the death o'” her husbana (1761) she re cmed to Ergiand by way of 
Roterdam earlv m 1762 and died m Angus* o'" the same year The 
Ust of h»r many Iftcrs was wn ten tn July 

170 Hel“oet or HellevoejlLis a pon near Potlerdan. 

Lretter 74 

page 171 the State Trials, reports o' all trials for o'^pae- aganst 
the sj-e The third ed ion, in eight so'a.m^, was issued in 1742. 

172. Old Ealladi, Percy s Peliyues Letter 58 , nirei- 

172 . Pepy*** CoIlec*'on ir the library cd Magdalene College, Cam 
bridge. iTToduc* m lo Le* er 19. 

172 . taekatacc, *•00’ 1 ~‘~i do b from wh ch towels are made. 

12 tr^Uuc*, trtil iwnrL 
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libnnan of ‘^'”'•’^01 Oxford antiquary, under- 

w “Wormrus” " “PP^^ P°Pe’s (m, 1S5) 

Letter 76 

f.fds^ 5 ,,“sr;x?'.:c%r?„' 53% ■• ■■ » 

LoIIa,, lolla,. hud d„lde, weppcst tou so sore? 
ofu as «-nttcn Saxon before the trme ofChaucer” 

"horn Chait^r'irn nmitd Rowlej was the medieral monk' 

found m the church of sl^Mao!“SehEe'’' 

hatonca] uorlf^ablw^,^ 'rn »/ Paitiltug in England, a 

Ion '-an E>ck, or Jean de Bruges, 
bnlhance and freshness fu be utis famous for the 

to ins pupils There has been nu^l’ of which he committed 

•o oil nainhnrr been much controversy rcjmrdinir his relation 

°the«^Snin^Lr,"‘'"^*"'" ^ «^'«>^oAhe p^S 

aining that it was known to the Neapolitans ^ 

Letter 77 

two cliief rtiuews of this period 
Johnson was asked hH Cnltcal In his mtersnew \nth the king 
was “done with most “P"?,'®" °f both He replied that the Mont^ 
177 H ^ " “PO" the best pnnciples ” ^ 

the erupuorof^«’?f“’ ovenvhelmed and boned by 

by th^Sne of “ we>l ^^'709 Ibe lost site was discovered 

depth of som^e 70 rret q ' disclosed the stage of a theatre at a 

French in i&,| ^ ‘ Systematic exploration was begun by the 

‘he7ar,Sf (> 612-80). a mock epic satinnng 
» Inc first part of which wtis published m 1663 ° 

Letter 78 

jWge 178 tant mionx; so much the better 

a toi^ i^Fmnnn ^be“er valances), probably denvcd from Valence, 

I7ft * '^"ee, are short curUins generally seen round beds. 

hfaj “f Jffifison, was published 

added ‘’i““ w?’ ? s.^PPlementary volume bemg 

book, but r I a ‘bat Walpole lost no time m reading the 

readers ,1° “PPrecmte the greatness which subsequmt 

^ acknowMged Macaula}, in his On 

and Slim ^ Joh'lfoitt calls it one of the best books in the world ” 

‘^utns up Boswell’s merits and dements as a fnend and Ino^mpher 
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in his own trenchant stjle “He \ ns a sla\e proud of his scmtiidCt 
a Paul Prj, comnnccd that his own curiosity and {;arnihtj vert s-irtut^ 
an un'-afe companion who ne'er scmpJed to rtpaj the most litiemi has 
pvlality b> the 1 ascst Molation of confidence, n man without (Jehcaca, 
wathoul shame, mthout sense enough to know when he was hurling 
the feelings of otliers, or when he was exposing himself to densionp, 
and because he tvas all this he has, in an imjiormnt department ol 
literature, immeasurably surpasseil such wnters as Tacitus, Clarendon, 
Alfien, and his owa idol Johnson ” 

179 Mrs Montagu is mentioned In Boswell as "the Iiterar> lady” 

( Johnson is reported to hase said nothing severe of her escept “sne 
does not know Greek, and, I fancy, 1 nows little Latin She is walling 
you should think she knows them ” On the other hand he praised 
her as “a very extraordinary woman” with “a constant stream of 
conrersation ”, which “has always meaning’ 

179 Gentlemans Magazlno, the property of Case the bookseller, 
was, as Boswell tells ns, for many years Johnson’s ■“ pnncipal source 
for employanent and support” For it he reported the debates in the 
Houses of Parliament, disguised, to avoid any breach of Parluamentary 
pmilegc, as the deliberations of “Tlie Senate of Lilliput” Horace 
Walpole would naturally resent the care with which Johnson, the Tors, 
in reporting speeches of Sir Robert Walpole and other Wiigs, saw to 
It that “ the wTiig dogs did not get the best of it ” 

179 Mason, William (1725-07), himself a poet, wrote the Minous 

of his close friend the poet Gray They appeared with Mason’s edition 
of Gray’s poems (1775) ‘ 

180 Grays poetry Johnson’s failure to appreciate Gray was 
extraordinary He allowed thai the hUgy had ‘ a happy selection 
of images”, but he called Gray “a dull fellow, dull in company, dull 
in his closet, dull eicryivhere. He was dull in a new way, and that 
made many people think him great ’ 

180 another pamphlet, Burke’s Letter to a Member of the Nat ohal 
Assembly (published 1791), in which he shows the fierce hatred which 
he now began to cherish for the demoiratic movement m France 

180 its predecoEBor Ref Hito> s on the French Jbcvolntiot!, 

published Nov , 1790, was a small octavo volume of some 360 pages, 
and sold for five shillings It was an ardent and eloquent attack on 
the pnnaples of the Revolution, and made a profound impression 
throughout Bntam. Cf Letter 86 

Letter 80 c 

page 183 Manusonpt Glossary, a list of quaint words invented ^ 
Chatterton wath the aid of an Anglo Saxon vocabulary, or simply coined 
by his prodigious imagination 

183 Lord Mayor s remonstrating The Ixird Mayor Beckford was 
the champion of the popular leader Tohn Wilkes ( 1727-07) On blay 23, 

I wo, Beckford, accompanied bv ihe aldermen of the City, sought an 
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ludience of (he king, nnd presented a resolute remonstrance complaining 
of a false return in the Middlesex election Georee III gave him a curt 
answer Instead of accepting this as the close of the audience, Beckford, 
contrary to all rule, replied to the king, a bold act which made him the 
hero of the people Unfortunately for Chatterton, Beckford died shortly 
afterwards i 

184 methodiatical, denved from the “people called Methodists”, 
IS used freclj about this time ns a term of reproach Probably its first 
use in literature is by Fielding, who in Tom Jones (1749) speaks of 
“ methodistical notions ” 


Letter 81 

page 186 great Cham.. Cham, an obsolete form of Khan, is the 
name mi on in early trai els and voyages to the rulers of the Tartars, and 
to the Emperor of China (the Cam, or Cham, of Cathay) Smollett men 
lions the Cham in Rodemck Random (1748) The squire, having emptied 
at a breath the “silier caudle cup” holing a quart of liquor, is pro 
nounced qualified “ to dnnk with the Chora of Tartary” (chapter In) 

186 has been pressed Smollett is m error here Bosw ell mentions 
the incident, stahng that the “ negro servant ” left Johnson and went to 
sea of his own accord — “not pressed as has been supposed” 

186 cater cousins, Cf Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venue, 11, 2, 139 
The derivation of the word is doubtful T hat which presents least dif 
ficulty is from cater, to suppl) with “ cates” or food It is then a form 
similar to foster brother, ftnd denotes persons who, by boarding together, 
are on terms of cousmship or intimacy 

Letter 82 

page 188 the friar a end, i e. becoming a recluse or mendicant 
Goldsmith may hare had in mind The Friar of Orders Grej, which 
appeared in Percy’s Rehquec 

188 the misohief is they their It seems as though we ought 
to read here it and its Goldsmith is pliunl} deprecating the company 
not of the Muses, but of povert) 

189 Lishoy or Lissoy, in West Meath, Goldsmith’s Irish home. 

189 Johnny Armstrong’s I^ast Good Night. The famous border 
ballad of Johnny Armstteng found its way into print as early as 16^8 
It IS the storj of a Westmorland freebooter who encountered King 
lames V of, Scotland Dr Johnson, m discussing Gray’s Odes with 
Boswell, quoted “the old song of Johnny Armstrong” as an instance ol 
a poem in which “you plunge at once into the subject” Goldsmith 
had a great londness for the old ballad He refers to it in the Puar oj 
tVakeJicld (chapter iv) “ MTiile one plajed, the other would sing 
some soothing ballad — ^Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night, or the 
Cruellj of Barbara Allen ' I’ appears twice in his senes oDEssays 
n led The Bet (17S91 ' ' ' 
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steed Honsa, from^hV^ ff Hifl, ,^as once called 

suggested that this name ttas at one Astronomer Royal, anS it is 

189 from the bine bed to ^ 

in the hW ./ IS suggestive of some 

the fireside, and all our mig4tio^o^ it, AR our adventures xr ere 1)> 
^e m 1764 the Wear was^ld to the brovvn” 

£f?u appeared m March 1766 ^ Goldsmith’s behalf for 

^.th must Uc been xv ortann at .0 .^^!,^"’“' '^ 0^= '764, Gold 
his compilaUons and hachxxork "‘^rvals on the tale, as a relief from 

Letter 83 

^92 Diy took With Ti7r TinJ ^ 

^uth his first reputaUon Ptt booh which cave Gold 

/^.^iAnnlirS) /Vererrr sJZ/ pXu 

inGoldsmilh s career After the nublirat”^^ the darkest point 
began to mend Publication of the Eugu,n his fortunes 

xxh|c G^IdSwi of the Peckham Academj, 

Gnlfith.apparenll) insinuates i^t M ilner '’tst met Gnffitli 

character M.lner-^ hoxx ex crT s^ Goldsmith’s real 

had a fncnd among the East Ind^Dir^f hmdncss to Goldsmith He 
he offer of a medical n^mtmrnt on Goldsmith 

P qualif} for this post that Goldsmith ' ^t^ttiandel Coast It xvas 

Hv^mmers for the College of SuTg^riL '’’^'"'^”’" '^"“hefore the 

Letter 84 

thf s^ualmn letter Goldsmith describes 

tdgxxarc Road ” Ifr cntertaiLd^nL^'^''^^ % m>lc stone, 

standing when Tor/ct^w'i “v!!^ {'•Rfolds there The 
( 48) and the inmates had a tradiim^ ^ Cclasr-Uh 

and pat, m, his candle om bj 

ont b) C" lmxn!^‘L'1!!n^imb‘'JrcRmtf'""^ "nought 

m nrnngmg for ibe rehcarsal\firr m /'‘''“rc- So rloxv xv s he 
"[Johnson, xvoald hax c imns'crrcll 'bt d.sMaision 

PG 100 lou and farnca?rr lufs, o ° Colman shoLghr the 

produced m March ,775 and frnn . 1 "'^'“’ It uas fnall) 

'•^"‘S "■> “"'1 from the outsei proxoi a tnumpEant 

cf Kc I ^■' Bennel Lanyinn mamed the novai-rrt cuntess 


'33 EeiWlerc, Tojilma See Ui.cr js. 
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193 a Beoond Boylo Robert Boyle {i626-9t)> one of the founders 
of the Royal Society, was an illustrious pioneer m expenmenlal science, 
following the lead of Bacon, and prepanng the waj for Aewton He 
was the^rst to promulgate the law in phjsics Icnorni by his name. 

^ 193 en attendant, while awaiting In 1769 Burke bodght an 
^estate at Beaconsfield (Bucks), desinng to grow into a country squire 
He had a deep reverence for what he called “the anaent, natne, 
genuine, English character of a country gentleman ’ — the true bamer, 
as he held, against despotism, alike of the throne and of the mob 

193 Natipal History, Tht History of the Earth and pf Am 
mated Nattire This was Goldsmith’s heaviest undertaking, and 
proved a millstone round his neck It was in eight volumes, and 
Goldsmith received too guineas a volume, but as 500 guineas were 
paid before the work was well begun, he was at this time (1772) 
“in the condition rather of one working off a heavy debt than one 
working for e.vpccted wages” It was published in 1774, shortly after 
his death 

194 an Abridgement This was a summary of Goldsmith’s History 
pj England from the Earliest Times to the Death of George II (4 lols., 
t77l) 

194 Squire Eiohard is an amusing booby in Colley Cibbers play 
The Provoked Husband, produced in 1728 This play was worked up 
from an incomplete comedy, The Journey to London, left by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, to whom the credit of this character and many of the situa 
tions IS m-unly due. Sq\iire Richard is the eldest son of a country 
gentleman, bir Francis Wronghead of Bumper Hall (Vanbrugh’s Sir 
hrancis Headpiece), and is described m the dramatis fer^oiuc as * a 
mere whelp” He has a broad Midland accent, is ignorant of the 
world and letters, and enjoys an allowance of “ haulf a crown a week ” 
The part was made popular by the clever impersonation of a young 
Drury Lane actor, Robert Wetherelt. 

Letter 85 

page 195 Fitzherbert William Fitzherbert was a member of 
the Rockingham ministry (1765-6), and Burke is said to have owed 
to this friend Ins post as private secretary to Lord Rockingham Johnson 
said of him “ I nev er knew a man who was so generally acceptable. 

He was an instance of the truth of the observation, tliat a man will 
please mure upon the whole by negative qualities than by positive, by 
never offending, than by giving a great deal of ddtghL” 

196 no man. There was no substantial ground for suspecting 
Burke, says Lord Morlev, except the “two unconnected facts, that the 
letters were powerful letters, and that Burke had a powerful intellect” 
Johnson said that liis reason for entertaining the idea was that he knew 
no one but Burke who had the abiluy of Jumus WTien Burke staled 
that he had not written the letters, Johnson accepted that xs final 

196 an able performance ‘ Jumus , s-avs Imrd Morley “u 
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never more then a railer, and verj often he is tlntd rale even a': a 
ruler” Borkc’!) tninner ls quite dificrent “Instead of reinling, he 
[irobes, he rcflecU,, he warns ” [It is generallj thought that “Junius” 
Mas Sir Philip Francis See Letter 86 The argument is stated forably 
bj Macaulay m his IVarren Hasltngs It is probable tint FmSlcxs had 
some assistance ] «, 

Letter 86 

page 198 the only friend Burke’s chief political fnend nas 
Charles James Fox, the successor to Lord Rockinglwm in the leadership 
of the ANTiigs His great literary friends were Sir Toshua Rc) Holds and 
Dr Johnson His friendship with Fronds i\as, as he here states, of 
a peculiar nature Oier their attitude to the French Reiolution Fox 
and Burke quarrelled hopelessly I ox was enthusiastic about the 
Revolution “How much the greatest event it is,” he cned, “that 
ever happened to the world I” His devotion to Burke led him to stnvc 
against a quarrel On the eve of the rupture he spoke gentronsl) in the 
House of Commons of his debt to his friend, asserting that, if all the 
political informition he had learned from bool^, all his gams from 
saence, and all that he had been taught by his knovv ledge of the world 
were put in a scale over ogninsl the improvement he had denved from 
Burke's “ mstrucUon and conversation”, lit. could not decide whicli 
to prefer But Burke declined to continue the old inlimac) “ I know 
the price of mv conduct,” he said pubhcl) “I have done m) duty 
at the pnee of my friend Our friendship is at an end ” 

198 their BomceB of this kind, Burkr’s friends in the Lilemr) 
Club seem all to have stood in some awe of what M Tame calls “the 
first mind of the age ” When Goldsmith ventured to cnticue Tohn-son, 
It was by conimslmg him with Burke “Is lie like Burke, who winds 
into a subject hi c a serpent? ’ Wien Johnson warned his follower 
not lo accept extraordinary stnlemenls aliout people, Boswell reminded 
him of Burke “Yes,” was the answer, “Burke is an extraordinaiy 
man His stream of mmd is perpetual ” It was said of Gibbon that 
he might have I>een taken from a comer of Burke’s mind without being 
missed But Johnson truU s.-ud that Burke lacked wiU “He is, 
indetd, continually aitcmpling wit but he fails,” Goldsmith’s sketch 
of Burke in the poem Rctalialwn probably sums up the veidict of the 
leaders of the Literary Club He paints him as one — 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind, 

TlioLgh friught with nJI learning, yet straining his throat 
To (•ersuadc Tommy Townshend lo lend him a vote, 

\\'ho, too deep for liis hearers, still went on rcfinHig, 

And thouglii of convanang, while ihei tliouglit of dining , 
Tliougli c-ioal to all tilings for all things until , 

Too nice for a Malcsmon, loo proud for a wal, 
lor a patrrot too cool for o drutlpc disobedient 
\nd too fond of the ught to pursue the fxf'riuni 

lOD my Pitrii letter Burke visned I’nri in 1/75 and ai \cisallle). 
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Mitne AiiItMIIpUc, iIivK tl>( )oiint, t!nii()'iih( ••> Soon after liik 
fctern lie licfrn ir> lift In-. \<iice <ifonf'Ij ni in ■-t the men ice of Rlheism, 
licicnliinj; infdcKas “oiul-iwsof the loti'-titulion, not ol thi'i counlrj, 

l»iit of ihr htimm la^.e " 

» 

200 TiIo»sillnn «i(c of iJir ) nipernr C hutliiis, iiis notonons for 
l(Vr iiifaniiiin ijces. Slic \it\ cr'eculerl 1)) tin. order of liet htisliaiKl 
(<)4 A 1> ) 

201 What 8 Hecuba, Ac. < f IJnrilel, ii, 2, 5S5 

201 to prote the Crimea llie-ciittncc la sonimlmt conlustd Jt 
scema to mean Tlio l tilio appHiid nsa,i sinalinn nnial, b) l)ie ciidenct 
of popular siiffcnnp, proie tlic Crimea «hich ihej nllcj^i against nilirs, 
lidorc the) can jtistif) ihciroMn 

201 the chivnlroas epfrit Ibitke is rcfcrniig throughout this 

paragtapli to \ihnl Lord ^torlc) calls “one of the most gorgeous pages 
in our literature", the description of the Danphincss at Vcrsnilles in 
AV/fer/re/if on t'-e KftpUilion tn /•nntro He had untten “The age 
of chicnlr) IS Lone, tlmt of sophisttrs, economists, and calculators has 
succeeded, and the glorj of Fumpe is extinguished for ever It la 

gone, that sensiluht) of pnnciplc, that chaslitj of honour, which felt a 
Mam like i ivound, whicn inspired counge, wmLat a nnligaled fuocit}, 
which ennobled ivliatcitr a touched, and under which vice itself lost 
lialf Its cnl h) losing all Us grossness ’’ 

202 the rceolloctlon. “ I saw her just above the honion, dccomt 
ing and cheering the elevated sphtre she just began to move in, glitter 
ing like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joj ” \Ibtd ) 

202 the aborainablo econo In Oct , 1789, the mob of Pans 
raatebed to Vcrsatllca, stormed the palace and, after the slaughter of 
the guards, brought the king and queen ns prisoners to the aty 

203 'Bovolirtlon Sooioty", a semi relipous organization formed 
to maintain the pnnapica of the Kcvolution of 16SS It met in 
strength on Nov 5, the anniversary of the landing of William of 
Orange. 

203 tho advovvaon of reputation, the right of disposing of repula 
lion Burke's credit did not depend on the opinion of cither English 
and French rcvolulionancs or the party of Warren Hostings, whose 
trial, licgun m 178S, was then in progress Advowson (derived, through 
French, from advocaiioitem, patronage) is the right enjoyed by a patron 
of presenting to a benefice 

203 Dr Price had preached at live annual ceremonies of the 
“Revolution Sbcicty ” in J7S9, and had extolled the French for having 
improved upon the achievements of the English Revolution 

203 Lord Shelbumo, the leader of a section of the Wings, m 
rivalry to Fox On the death of Rockingham (1783), he became 
Pnme Minister, but held the office barely eight months To bun and 
10 Lord North, Crabbe, beginning Ins literary career in London, applied 
m vain for help 
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Letter 87 

de^^ies people, Cowp«r and a manservant, whom he 

ucOToes as the scrj mirror ol fidehtj and afTcction ” »• 

Ren°a-s ^Id“m and the Cn/u^i 

(when Co^r uaT „ P "bout ijdJ 

Colman <»mnbutor) under the editorship of Geome 

TrazeJlcr (1761;) "it^iim °snf praise Goldsmiths 
rmwrr (1765), ,t ^piored r/e e/" (1766) 

unpaid rm*^^ bnn’nj'nns reference to distraining for 

he would take the that, when Hill could get nothing else, 

the kitchen tager s goose ofF the common or the gndiron from 

aw as when^he*l^°ili ^ Pntmnionj was pracUcallj sivept 

5 '■SiTh, Z rbL'S" ■" ‘-1 f 

These were Tintx a if t t"' “ chamliers in the Temple. 

to recoveTa^^“'‘^“P’^‘^ H-U t-kmg i^teps 

IFt/e He^condur^'?'^^ dramatist, author of Tee Jealous 

c/r^mcU Th^d^.^f°hP'"'^“l"' CV,r;;<„sr«rr and .S’/ >r7eix 
brought him monei with ^ *i!^ Lord Bath, and later of his mother. 

Theatre H«r 2 r’l m Purchased a shofe in Coient Garden 

* 

Letter 88 

Leilm ®'tdoDtly including Mason’s Lt/e and 

heath^ sublime It is strange that Milton is not brought in under this 

Cowper Nonsense Club, consisting of 

togX-’ ev^r^'l-S^’ Westminster men, who dined 


Letter 89 

son’r®^P^r^feeef”^“r® biography The hrst four volumes of John 
mmLmg ^Tn I’ySi Published in 1779, the 

of London bookeeUi-n were wntten b} agreemenl with a group 

poets. The nnre prefaces to a new ejection of the English 

considerablv Eevnn^tf^ guineas , but, the work growing 

beyond the original mtention, Johnson nltimatelj receivJ 

cnid°®xf Johnson’s language would be 

“uet. If the verdict were not preposterous •■ The d.^onls harsh, the 
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rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing In this poem there 
IS no nature, for there is no truth , there is no art, for there is nothing 
new Its form is that of a pastoral, eo^, \Tilgar, and therefore dis 
gusting ; 

210 nnfltncsB of the English language “ The i-anety of pauses, so 
Ainch boasted bj the loiers of blank verse, changes the measure of an 
English poet to the penods of a declahner, and there are only a few 
skilful and happy readers of hfilton, who enable their audience to 
percene where the lines end or begin ” Johnson, however sums up 
“But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot prevail on myself 
to insh that Milton had been a rhymer, for I cannot wish his work to 
be other than it is” 

210 two miniature piotnrea, William Unwin’s two sons, educated 
by their father at home A few years later CowTier dedicated to Unwin 
the poem Ttroettuunt, or a Remew of Schools, the object of which was 
to recommend home education 

Letter 91 

page 212 Oney, the local pronnnciation of Olney Olney is a 
small towm m Buckinghamshire, on the Ouse, here a slow and winding 
nver In Cowper’s day it was inhabited mainly by lacemakers 

213 Charity, one of the subjects suggested by Mrs. Unwm The 
poem appeared with Retirement, Table Talk, The Progress of Error, and 
others in Cowper’s first book (1782) The influence of Pope is seen in 
such lines as — ■ 

Agam — the band of commerce was designed 
To assoaate all the branches of mankmd , 

And, if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Each climate needs what other climes produce. 

And offers somethmg to the general use , 

No land but listens to the common call. 

And in return receives supply from all 

213 the Eoviewer lATiat tlie reviewer did say may be read in the 
Critical Review “ Mr Cowper seems to be a man of a sober and 
religious turn of mind he is not, however, possessed of any superior 
abilities or the power of genius requisite for so mrdnous an undertaking ” 
No one detectM the nse of an ‘‘ onginal and at the same time senous 
and charming poet”, as Sainte Beuve styles Cowper 

Letter 92 

page 216 one in Essex le William Unwm’s library, from which 
Cowper borrowed freely Unwun was at this time rector of Stock in 
Essex 

215 Johnson’s Prefaces The issue of the /rrvi of the Pools was 
completed in 17S1 
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220 the sofa for the subject Thr Task is in six books, the first 
of which IS entitled The Sofa It opens 

1 sine the Sofn. I nlio lately sang 
• Truth, Hope and Chanty, and touched mth an e 
« The solemn chords, nnd 'vsiih a trembling hand, 

* j Escaped mth pain from that adventurous flight, 

Ison seek repose upon an humbler theme 

Book I contains a tnbute to Mrs, Unnnn, whom the poet calls the — 

Dear companion of my walks, 

^Vhose arm this tnentieth winter I perceive 
Fast locked in mine, with pleasure such as love. 

Confirmed by long expenence of thy north 
And ncll tned virtues, could alone inspire 

220 the Bull, the Rev Wilham Bull, minister at Newport Pagnell, 
five miles from Olney It was he who set Cowper to translatmg the 
poems of Madame Guy on 

220 Oentlemon's Magazine, to which Dr Johnson contributed 
his reports of Parliamentary debates See Letter 78 

221 Henriade, Voltaire’s mam pochcal work (pubhshed 1723) It 
;s a tedious epic in the classical style, and ments the disrepute mto 
which It has fallen 


, Letter 94 

page 223 Mr Throokmorton appears as Benevolus m Tfu Task 
(Book I) 

Thanks to Benevolus — he spares me yet 
These chestnuts tanged in corresponding hnes. 

Letter 96 

page 226 Boswell a Tour, the Journal of a Tour io the Hebrides^ 
publi^ed 178J It describes the yonmey undertaken with Johnson in 
1773, and depicted by the latter m bis Journey to the Ilebndes Johnson 
IS said to have shown a little lealou^ of ^swell’s attempt to make 
capital of the same madents. Boswell therefore postponed pubhcation 
until after Johnson’s death (Dec , 1784) 

226 Sir John, i e. Sir John Hawkins (1719-89), one of Johnson’s 
executors and editor of an edition of his works. He published the first 
important memoir of Johnson (1787), which Boswell calls “Sir John 
Hawkins’s ponderous labours” or “his bulky tome” 

226 a coxcomb Originally a professional fool, who wears as badge 
a tock’s comb Johnson defines it as “a superficial pretender to 
knowledge or accomplishments ” Arbuthnot, m his History of John 
Bull, cans one a coxcomb for “pretending to be wiser than his com 
pardons ” 
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Letter 96 

page 226 fidelity of the copy Cf the Ijics 0/ the Rt ai tf'- ' 
Mciker’s Picture 

Those lips are thine — th\ oiTn s«eet smiles I scci • 

The same that o'! in childhood solaced me. 

CoMper stated that this poem ga\e him more pleasure in the wnung 
than any other except the lines To Mrs Urnvit 

226 more of the Donne. Cowper’s mother was Anne Done. 
Herfamil) could trace its descent hi four different lines from Henrr III 
Coivper uas proud of tlic relationship, mainlj I'ecause it Imtcd him to 
John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. (S« Letters S and a ) 

227 yottr nephevr, John Johnson, the depji of whoyc dcrotion 
to Cow per has reccnth, from unpublished sourees, been brought to 
light bj Professor Dow den {Essays Mcacm ard Euzabethai ) 

228 at Berkhamstead, in the rectorj of which Coirper was iKim 

228 hla kindness to my Homer, in securing subscriber^ “It ’s 
pleasant sa)s ^al er Bagehot (LtSercry S' nates, lol i) ‘to obsenx 
the health) fadhti wnth which one of the sh)"est men n the worlu set 
himself to e.\tract gumeas from even one he had ever heard of” 

Letter 97 . 

page 229 Horace Walpole ivas now nearl) seienlj fire, and was 
beginning to culnvaie that retirement in which he closed his bfe ( 170 /) 
See Letter 7 S One of his last letters tells us how, when anr of h.s 
“ fourscore nephews and nieces ” came to visit him, he fell hhc the 
Methusaleh of the famil) ” 

229 aa pig a gentleman, a humorous reference to the pronunciation 
of the Welshman Fluellen, who calls Alexander the Grea* .Vlexander 
the Pig” (Henry 7" i\, 7 13 ) Cow per has m mind some later word 
of Fluellen's, in the same scene “ Though he be as good a genlLnnn 
as the dt nl IS, as Lucifer and Beeliebub bimself ” 

229 the Hall, W^eston Hall, the residence of the Throchmoitons 

Letter 98 

page 231 Hr Eose See Letter 05 “ That fnendlf little bemo 

as Lad) Hesheih described him was now a barrister 

231 General Cowper, the poet’s cousin, who as MCjOr Cowper had 
obtained for him the clerkship in the House of Lords and later had 
made him an allowance on his recovery from the first penod of insari ) 
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Letter 99 

page 232 a house in the city Most of Milton’s life was spent 
m London city, and lie resided long m the neighbourhood of Aldersgate. 
Here he ivrote Paradise Lost, selling it in April, 1667, for the sum of 
five pounds, stipulating that he should receive five pounds more, when 
1300 copies had been sold 

233 dreams of Pindus An obscure reference The Pindus 
range, running north and south, is the bamer between Thessaly and 
Epirus, and forms the backbone of Northern Greece Vii^l {Pchgues, 
X, 8) mentions together the peaks of Parnassus and Pindus and Servius 
the grammanan, in a note on the passage, says atnbo Apolhnt et Musis 
consectait, implying that Pindus had some association with the worship 
of the Muses Cowpeds phrase would then mean such dreams as the 
Muses give their devotees, the poets, but the reference sounds forced 
on Cowpcr’s lips [Was he quoting some fanciful phrase of Hayley’s?] 

233 Idppus, purbbnd In the earher part of this letter Cowpcr 
complains that he is “ perpetuallj tormented with inflamed eves” He 
cannot see at all by candlelight, and his work on Homer is delajed 

Letter 100 

page 236 at Catfield, where Cowper’s maternal uncle, Roger 
Donne (grandfather of John Johnson), had been rector 

236 Mr Johnson wcs now giving all his time to watching over the 
poet, with whom ho lived till the end Of evenings he read to him 
such books as Gibbon’s Decline and Pall During the jcars 1707-8 
he roused Cow per to revise and improve his Iliad 

Letter 101 

page 230 a very sedentary animal Gibbon had never a pro 
fession From 1779 he filled the post of a Lord of Trade, wuth 

a handsome salarj Apart from these three jears, and two years as a 
militia officer, his life was spent in study In his Memoirs lie speaks 
of his ‘‘studious and sedentarj life” at Lausanne, where he oficn read 
for twelvi. hours a da) He expressed regret that he had not “em 
braced the lucrative pursuits of the law or of trade, the chances of a\il 
office or India adventure, or even the fat slumbers of the Church” 
He was now an M P 

237 received by men of letters. The historians Ilumc and 
Roliertson \A.re warm in their praise of Gibbon's first volume Hume, 
however, foretold the objections that would arise against Gibbon’s 
irealracnt of the nsc of Christuamlj (Chaps xv and xvi) “It was 
impossible to treat ihc subject so as not to give grounds of suspiaon 
against 30U, and \ou mav expect that a clamour wall arise” \\ithin 
seven weiks the ortUodov Boswell had discovered llait, though the 
book was “written in a verv mellifluous stvle”, it “conlattitd mtidi 
artful infideht) ’ 
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Letter 103 

page 238 stopping packing In 17S3 Gibbon had rao\ed, with 
his books, to Lausannt On the completion of his historj in lfS~, he 
rcnsited London, where m April, 17SS, the last three volumes were 
issued He was no\ prepannt, to return to Lausanne ivilh vague plans* 
for other literarj ventures. The death of his fnend Detaerdun dis 
turbed these , and an 1 7S9 he occupied himself in compiling his Ifarotis 

238 Tuft, a pet dog 

238 the august scene, the trial of Warren Hastings, which opened 
in Westminster Hall, Feb 13, 17SS It lasted till 1705, when 
Hastings was ncrjuitted The managers for the Commons were Burke, 
Foa, and Sheridan — the two last stjled b) Macaulat, in his account of 
the trial, “the English Demosthenes and the English Hj'pcndcs" 

238 Hiddleton, Resident of Lucknow, Hastmgs’ agent m negotiat 
ing the Treatj of Chunar wath Asaph ud Danlah, the Bawab of Oudh 

238 a compliment, much admired. Sheridan’s speech lasted 
through four sittings On the fourth day he made the reference which 
so pleased Gibbon Spe.aking of the alleged crimes of Hxstings, he 
declared that, to find anjlhin^ to surjnss them, his hearers would 
'earch in vain the records of the world, the “sentences of Taatus or 
the luminous page of Gibbon ” The event is recorded in the d/rrre rs, 
where Giblion adds “ It is not my province to absolve or condemn 
the Goicmor of India, but Mr Shendan s eloquence demanded my 
applause nor could I hear without emotion the piersonal comphmcni 
that he paid me m the presence of the Bntish nation’ 

238 Severy, Gibbon’s courier and «ecrelarj He wis a young 
Swass uf some education, and sened Gibbon in several capaatics 

Letter 104 

page 239 the English post The countn traversed by the post 
from England to Swiizciland was in a disturbed state o vang to the 
war ' Inch had broken out in 1792 between France and the allied 
piwcrs of Amina Russia, Prussia, and Spam Austnan and Prussian 
annics invaded France be wav ot the 'Netherlands 

240 the French Rhine. Bntish indignation at the eaccution of 
IxiJis \VI (Ian , 17931 forced Pitt to join (Feb,, 1793) m the European 
struggle ngamst hrincc. The carh oenod of the war was nuarked by 
unusual biticrness on Ixjlh ..lUcs To avoid the Upper Khinel ind 
where ihe usual road through ^trasbuig might be un.sa'c (oi^nglishnien, 
Oil Inin prop<i>cs to t>car to the cast, following a roundalvout wav 
thrmi^h btuttgait. 

Letter 105 

page 242 our alricJ amia England farmed vvi h Ilollaiid, 

\i vlt-i and bpain !i» Iirs Loahlion against France early in 1703 
*0 M 'tell coasulcrab'e surer -s u ore gamed b\ ihcAe Imns opeaiting 
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sgainst the French general Dumourier, who was forced almoit to 
e\’ac«ate Belgiimi In the south the French troops fell back into 
Alsace Gibbon therefore proposed to travel by Basle instead of by 
Stuttgart. 

242 the English town The Bntish fleet was operating on the 
Flemish coast, and Gibbon hints that Calais may again be what it was, 
until It was lost b) Queen Mary (1558), an English port 

242 your Chevalier, Seveiy 

Letter 106 

page 246 I wrill exert myself Shendan’s words are almost 
amusingly at lanance ivith the thoughtlessness for others, which he 
often snowed, and the happy go lucky wa)S which were largely re 
sponsible for o\er whelming mm wnth debt During these years his 
care for the interests of the theatre suffered by his devotion to the 
business of the House of Commons, where he was the devoted friend 
of Fox (d. 1806) and the spokesman of the Prince Regent 

24 S the Plassa Coffee-house According to hfoore’s story, it was 
at this coffee house that Shendan sat and watched the blanng of his 
new theatre (iSoQ), taking, as he said to one who commented on his 
coolness, “a glass of wane at his own fireside” 

Letter 107 

page 246 Kean, Edmund (1787-1833), one of the greatest of 
Bntisn tragic actors He had just (Jan , 1814) made a sensation 
by his performance as Shylock at Drury Lane, His style of acting, 
impassioned and fiery, was a marked contrast to the stateliness of 
Kemble, who was now at the nval theatre of Covent Garden Shendan 
IS anliapating Kean’s appearance as Richard HI 

Letter 109 

page 248 Lowndes wrote (July 2) that a “polite lady” had asked 
for a enp) of the book, saying “ Do, Mr Lowndes, give me Eveluia 
I am treated as unfashionable for not having read it He added that 
tie expected the first “impression” to be sold by Christmas Fanny 
was quite unknown to Loivndes, he -writes to her as “Sir” Next 
month, accompanied by her stepmother, Fanny visited his shop, bought 
a copy of i.~e!ina, and asked who was the author She was told “a 
genlleuian 0I the other end of town”, Loivndes, who was a pompons 
man, hinting “with a most important face”, that the matter was a 
“piece of secret history”, and the authorship would probabl) never 
be known At first, he added, he had guessed Horace Walpole, who 
had once issued an anonymous book (Ine CastU of Otranto, 1764) m 
the same “snug manner” \Tlu Cajtie of Otranto was published by 
Lowndes ] 

248 the Monthly Bovie-w ( 4 pnl, 1778) wtis flattering in its notice 
(o<c!2) tee 
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of Evelina “We do not hesitate”, it said, "to pronounce it one of 
the most spnghtly, entertaining, and agreeable proauctions of this kind 
which have of late fallen under our notice.” 

2B0 Mrs Thrftle, see Letters 62-4 She attempted poct^fv, and 
appended some poems to her Letters to and from the late Samuel 
■fohnson 

260 Htb. Greville was Fanny Bume/s godmother At one time 
she enjoyed cclebnty as the writer of the Ode to Indifference 

Letter 110 

page 261 Kitty Cooke was the niece of Mrs Hamilton, owner 
of Cbessington Hall, a part of which was occupied by Mr Crisp 
Mrs. Hamilton occasionally received the Burneys as Ixiarders 

Letter 112 

page 263 this cruel day Major Phillips, who bad married 
Susanna Burney, svas now residing in Ireland He bad come over 
to fetch his wife and children, and on the day mentioned they were 
to say farewell to Dr Burney 

264 Mr Burke had retired from Parliament m 1794 lie accepted 
a pension, and was cnticuwi for so doing by the Duke of Bedford 
In defence Burke composed his most scathing work, the Letter to a 
Noble Lord Though Burke was at this time in deep mourning for 
the loss of his son and his brother, he subscribed to Camilla, and sent 
;^^20 in pajment for one copy Among tlie subsenbers it is pleasant 
to read the name of June Austen, an unknowm authoress in her twenty 
first year She had just finished Pride and Prejudice, the title of which 
she borrowed from a phrase in Cecilia 

264 Buccess of Camilla- Camilla, or a Pietiire of Youth, issued 
in five volumes (1796), was dedicated to the Queen The list of sub 
senbers was of extraordinary length Professor Saintsbury’s sforzando 
diminuendo criticism of Miss Burney’s novels is worth remembenng as 
both amusing and sound — " Evetina delectable , Cecilia admirable , 
Camilla estimable , The Wanderer impossible ” 

264 first edition of Evelina. In a letter to Dr Burney (1782) 
Lowndes put the first edition at only 500 It appeared in Jan , 177S 
The second and third editions arc dat^ 1779, during the early part of 
which year the sales must have been brisk “Ihc sale for the first 
twelve months”, says Mr Austin Dobson, "can scarcely be regarded 
as extraordinary " v 

264 enormous at two thousand. Cr«/»awas issued in five volumes 
duodecimo at 1 2r 6d For the copyright Fanny Burney received ^^250, 
probably owung to Dr Burney assisting in the negotiations [Macaulay 
says she received faixa, a mistake probably due to his rccollectmg the 
numhe-r of copies pnnted.] 

264 Charles, Fanny’s brother 
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Letter 113 

page 256 a partial father Crabbe’s father was collector of salt 
duties jt Aldborough, and a partner in a fislnng boat He had been 
a schoolmaster, and had sufficient literary taste to appreciate the love 
•of learning in his son, who was sent to neighbouring boarding schools 

257 Mr Nasean was M P for Maldon in Lssex, not far from 
Cmbbe’s home 

267 the enclosed Proposals Crabbe wns trying to secure sub 
scnbeiB for a \olume of poems he hoped to pnnt Among them was 
The Library About two hundred subscnliers were obtained, mainlj 
from Suffolk 


Letter 114 

page 259 your clerkship Scott held the legal post of Clerk of 
Session For fi\e jears he had enjoyed no salary, but, after negotia 
Uons with the Treasury, he began in Jan , iSt2, to drew the salary 
proper to his duties TTiis, with his emoluments as sheriff, gave him 
till near the end of his life a professional income of ;fi6oo a year 

269 author of works The Border Alutstrels} had appeared in 
i8o2. The Lay of the Last Afinsirel in 1805, Martrttoit m iwS, The 
Lady of f/te Lake in 1810 He was now busy with Bokehy, which 
appeared in Dec , 1812 

259 the mldwives, the publishers — midwives of the book trade 
Scott was very indepcndwt in his attitude towards publishers, and m 
1809 formed a publishing house of his own, John Ballantyne i. Co 
Tins grew out of a printing business in which (in 1S05) he had become 
a partner, the firm of James Ballantyne & Co This combination of 
pnntiDg and publishing made Scott “ totally mdependent ” m the manner 
noticed bp Qabbc Unfortunately neither John nor James Ballantyne 
wns a rehable partner On the death of John in 1S21 Scott’s busmess 
affairs were in disorder, and by 1826 he was plunged into bankruptcy 

269 family of Bucolengh The Duke of Buccleugh was Scott’s 
neighbour at Ashestiel, and his interest secured Scotts appointment 
as siicnff ILady Dalkeith, wife of the duke’s heir, suggested the legend, 
connected with the house of Buccleugh, which Scott elaborated in the 
Lay 

260 Homo Took© (1736-1812), a philologist of learmng and distinc 
tion His own name was John Home. He assumed the name of Tooke 
from his fnend and patron He is best known for a philoic^cal work, 
which had considerable vogue, and which, from the name of Mr Tooke’s 
residence, he called The Biversiotts of Purley 

262 Mr Hatohard (1769-1849), the founder of the publishing house, 
Hatchard A Son ' 

282 my Patron, one of the Tales in Thersej^st published by Crabbe. 
The theme is similar to that afterwards elaborated in Tennv’son s Lady 
Clara l^ert de Vere A young farmer poet, ha\ ing secured an earl as 
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tiis patron by serving him in an election, is invited to the mansion, and 
falls in lo\ e wnth the earl’s sister, n lovely creature — 

ViTio softly smiling, while she looked so fair. 

Praised the young poet with a fntndly air * 

The result is disillusionment, melancholy but not so tragic ns in Tennyson's * 
poem 

Letter 115 

page 263 Dodsley’s Annual Eegister was a yearly chronicle con 
ccived and edited by Burke, who rcceiied ;^'loo a year for his share in 
tbi. work It apjieared first in 1759, during the great eients of the 
Scien Years’ War, and Burke’s connection with it continued till 17S8 

263 The Village was published in 17S3 The first book closes 
with the descnption of the sporting parson — 

A yovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly asL 

263 The Library appeared in 1781 It contains a surtey of the 
classes of literature found in a good collection of books, and descant' 
on "the ancient worthies of Romance” 

But who are these? Methinks, a noble mien 
\nd awful grandeur in their form are seen — 

Now in disgrace 

4 

Hic peculiar glamour of old romance is depicted in language that niu't 
hate found a response m the breast of young Scott 

Ah' hajipv he who thus in magic themes, 

O cr worlds bewitched in early inplurc dreams 
Where wild I nchantnieut watcs her potent wand, 
lend Fancy’s beauties (ill her fairy land, 

Wheac doubtful objects strange desires exate, 

\nd Fear and Ignorance ntford delight 

In i Preface dated lbo7 Crablie wrote that, when composing The 
Ii’’rarj, he was ‘assisted by the adsacc of Burke, and that the 
whole poem was submitted to hes judj ement, rcccieing in its progress 
liic t<ncfil of his coriection ' [The profound remark on the romantic 
•' debt ht ” caused by I ear and Ignorance is quite suggestise of Burke ] 

264 Abhorson 0 trade ihai of hingm in Abhorson objects to 
Iving assisted in the execution of Claudio by so disciedilable a character 
as I ompey on the ground that he ssrll discredit o^r myitery ' 
remp*^ retorts ‘ WTiat mystery there 'hould be in hanging, if 1 should 
l»e hinged, 1 canno imapnc t Measure fir hJmsure, iv, a) 

204 a notr poetical attempt The ef tf-e Ijiie, all hut com 
p'r ed bv the end o' I'too an I piWi lied in May, iSlo 

2 G 4 i-y osrn laboun cud vour* In spite of his wide popularity 
aee*t tno’t an uuFectedly hur’hle view o' his poetry W^s^n Jatres 
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do honour to our language, our nation, and our species ’ The Lkgits 
are twent) six in number, the first praising retirement and the simpliaty 
of a country life, the last eryressmg the “ sorrow of an ingenuous mme 
on th^ meianchol} event of a hcenuous amour ” The last verse ma) 
at limes have struck Bums wth the chiU of premombon 

And see mj youth’s impetuous fires decay. 

Seek not to stop reflection’s bitter tear , 

But ivam the frolic and instruct the gay. 

From Jessie floating on her watery bier 

274 Thomson, James (1700-48), author of The Seasons (1730) and 
The Castle of Indolefice (1746) 

274 Man of Feeling, a novel by Heniy Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
wntten under the influence of Steme, and pnbhshed anonymously in 
1771 The extravagance of Bums’s admiration for this work will puzzle 
the majonty of those who hare read it He tells us that he wore 
out two copies of the book, carrying it in his pocket to read nt odd 
moments. 

274 Man of the 'World, a long and verbose novel, also by Maclcenzie, 
and published anonymously (1773) 

274 Sontimental Journey, published m 1768, gives, with some 
humour and pathos — the pathos at times rather affected — Sterne’s 
impressions of travel in France and Italy 

274 Ossion. See Letter 70 

Letter 119 

page 276 some unnamed feelings Bums gave a better account 
of these “ things ” in his poem, Mauchhne Belles, where half mockinglj , 
half senousIyThe utters a warning against his own “ rakish art ” 

Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 

They make jour youthful fancies reel , 

They heat your veins, and fire jour brams, 

And then ye ’re prey for Rob Mossgiel 

Beware a tongue that 's smoothly hnng, 

-V heart that warml) seems to feel , 

That feehng heart but acts a part — 

’T IS rakish aji. in Rob Mos«giel 

, Letter 120 

page 277 lelaurely pilgrimages Bums’s wash was fulfilled 
While he was kept watting at Edinburgh bj his dilatory publisher, 
Creech, he made tours, generallj on horseback, through tlic Border 
country and the Highlands. 

277 three hundred pounds In the end Bums received £$00 for 
ihe Edinburgh Edition 6f his Boev > 




S82 socnetfl < o!cfi<l(,c secmv lo lave imprt^'.ai Soullif'y with 
hit own eirl) tovc of the sonnet Coleridge tells u;. tlut when he wat 
aliout letLiitetn, he w u. won bnci from ‘'delnng in the unwholesome 
cjutcksiher mines of metsphjtic depths" by rending Bowles’s sonnets. 
Colerfdgt’s volume of Pitt s on lanons Subjects (t/O?) contained a 
collection of Senttris i>n Lnstntt t Charocltrs 

282 Mra Bonthoy, Souihej’s mother, viho resided at Bnth 

2B2 Iiovoll, one of Southey’s Bnstol friends, married to Mary 
*I richer — 'inter of Sara and Cditb — and a convert to Pantisocmcj 

Letter 124 

page 283 Rodcllff Hill Colendgc married Sara I ncker in 
Oct , Jjpy The) lived at first in a cottage at Qevedon, but, finding 
himself too far from a good library, Colendgc moved Inck to Bristol, 
taking rooms on Rcdcbtl Hill 

283 who deserted mo TIic reference is plainly to Southey, who 
married Cdith Tncl er in Nov , 1795, and, having fLceived an offer 
of employ mcnl from an uncle, Milcd the same day for Lisbon, after 
informing Colendgc that he had abandoned Pantisocmcy The result 
was a breach vvhtcli vvus never fully healed 

284 my pay boforabnnd. Cottle had made an advance to Cole 
ridge on the strength of the volume of poems m preparation (Poems on 
Various Suhjtcls) 

284 my oopyltoldei' The copyholder was an old fashioned device 
(two pieces of lead joined by a 6tnng)for holding copy, while the pnnter 
set It up Nowadays the term, it used at all in a pnnting office, 
generally denotes the boy (or girl) assisting the proofreader and known 
ns the P D (printer’s dev il) 


Letter 126 

page 285 at Bacedowa A legacy of £ 900 , left to him in 1795 
by' Ifaisley Calvert, enabled Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, who 
was the younger by about a rear, to set up house together Wordsworth 
left London and made his nornc for two years at a farmhouse at Race 
down in Dorset. 

285 a tragedy, 7 be Borderers, not pubhshed Dll 1S42 It shows 
in its action the influence of Schiller’s Robbers Tiie scene is laid on 
the borders of England and Scotland in the time of Henry III The 
Borderers ^re a band of outlaws, united by oath to "guard the Inno 
cent” and remedy social wrong The tragic element is supplied by 
the vvavenng cliaractcr of Mnrmaduke, their captain “Weak I I am 
weak,” he ones, “there docs my torment he’’ Osward, strong and 
unscrupulous, leads Marmaduke into an act of murder 

286 Poole'a opinion. Thomas Poole was a well to do farmer at 
Nether Stowey, whose acquaintance Coleridge made in the summer of 
1794 A firm fncndship sprang up between them, and Poole secured 
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bis SI Icr mosed into tbt rottagc al Tonii Liid U ^\as rurnished b} 
means of a Icgacs of £100 nhich had come to Dorothy from an uncle 
Here Wordsuorib “fell to com|)osilion immedntelj prepanng for 
the ycond edition of the Ljneal J^aUaiis In iSob, with his wife, 
sister, and three children, he moved to a larger house, Allan Bank in 
the same localitj Rjdal Mount liecaine his home m 1&13 


Letter 128 

page 290 a friend, Raisle) Cahert, who died of consumption, 
and to whom, in his last illness, Wordsworth showed great kindness 

290 Lord Lowthor paid in 1S02 The sum was divided among 
the file children 

290 onr poor brother, John Wordsworth, captain of an East 
Indiaman, who w'ent down with his ship off Weymouth, earls in 
Feb., ibo5 While in charge of the pilot, the vessel struck on a rock, 
as she was beginning a soynge to the East Captain Wordsworth 
stuck bravely to lus post to the vct) last His loss was a great gnef 
to William and Dorothy, as well as to Coleridge. 
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LETTERS AND THE POST OFFICE 

The earliest Eng'lish post was a body of messengfers 
carrying: letters for the king only The controller ol 
these grew into the Postmaster- General Under 
Henry VIII we hear of a Master of the Posts — J/a- 
gister Niinctorum, Cursorum, stve Postanim — who 
managed the posts “m England and in other parts 
of the king’s dominions beyond the seas ” This ser- 
vice, with its relays of messengers and horses, was well 
organized in the reign of James I, who ivanted rapid 
communication between London and Edinburgh Post- 
masters, appointed at certain centres, had to keep at 
least two horses m readiness to carr}' Government 
letters express , and the posts had to maintain a speed 
of seven miles an hour in summer, and fiv'e in ivinter 

The Master of the Posts was permitted bj^ Charles 1 
to carry private letters also Here was the nucleus 
of the modern Post Office The income from this 
source grew so large, that in 1653 the holder of the 
office had to pa> Cromwell’s Government ;^io,ooo 1 
year for what was now a valuable monopoly The 
rates on»‘‘ portage” then charged were up to 80 miles, 
2d , London to Benvick, 3^/ , to Dublin, 6 d 

In 1660 an \ct w'as passed “for erecting and estab- 
lishing a Post Office”, and Charles IPs first post 
master had to paj as rent the sum of ^£"21,500 The 
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germ of the bj'sleiri of “franking’' is to be founc’ in 
this Act, and in a short ume the custom ms intro- 
duced of carrying free the inland letters of Mem^bers 
of Parliament diimtg the ses'^ion of Parlian mf 

A remarkable man, William Dockwra, introduced in 
i6So a pennj post for London He dnided the town 
from Blackwall to "Westminster into seven districts,* 
each with its sorting office Packets not exceeding 
a pound in weight were earned from one end of London 
to another for a pennj Doclcwra was the first to use 
postmarks showing the hour of receipt at a sorting 
office In the end, his enterpnse was declared b\ court 
of law an infnngement of the Government monopoh, 
and his business was taken over by the Postm ister- 
General His services were rewarded b\ William III 
with a pension 

B\ 1690 the inland post was running along six mam 
roads, North, Chester and Hohhead, Western, Kent 
Bristol, and Yarmouth, each road having its own clerk 
in the London office to sort and tax letters The roads 
were dmded into sections or “stages” of about fifteen 
miles, each w ith its ow’n postmaster (generall) an inn- 
keeper), responsible for the carnage of mads over his 
stage The postage on all “ bye - letters ” — letters 
stopping short of London or going across country — 
w'as a perquisite of the postmasters As vet no pro- 
vincial town had a letter earner or postman Outside 
London the onh official was the postmaster, and for 
acting as postman he charged a local fee assessed by 
himself 

In 1696 the first cross-countrj post was esteblished 
It ran from Exeter to Bnstol, and was subsequentlv 
extended to Chester Previously the pos^s between 
Exeter and Bnstol bad passed through London so 
costing double — 3^/ from Exeter to London and 
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from London to Bristol In 1720 Ralph Allen, post- 
master of Bath — Pope's “humble Allen”, who was 
wont to “do good by stealth and blush to find it fame ” 
— made a contract with the Government for developing 
these “ cross -posts ”, as they were called, offering to 
rent them ^t 50 per cent more than the then annual 
yield Under his diligent hands an elaborate and lucra- 
tive system of cross-posts grew up, to the great con- 
venience of countiy correspondents 

In 1735 Members of Parliament complained of their 
letters being opened in transit It was found that 
Sir Robert Walpole maintained — at an annual cost of 
;^4700 — a private office at the General Post Office in 
Lombard Street, expressly for the purpose of examining 
and even opening letters The head of this office, 
known as the “Chief Decipherer”, and enjoying a 
salary of ;^ic>oo a year, was the Dean of Lincoln 
Walpole’s object was a political one, but, apart from 
this, there was some ground for official scrutiny 
Letters were classified as smgle or double A letter 
was double if it contained more than one sheet, or if 
It was written by two or more persons The presence 
of two handwritings could generally be discovered only 
by prying with the aid of strong candlelight. 

The privilege of “franking” was much abused It 
was found that poor relations of Members of Parlia- 
ment trafficked in franks, selling them to business 
houses by the dozen or the gross In 1764 the privi- 
lege was regulated by statute Letters, not exceeding 
2 oz , were to be franked only dunng a session of 
Parliament and forty day before and after a session 
Hitherto it had been enough for a Member of Parlia- 
ment to sign his name on the outside of the letter, now 
he had to write the whole address and append his sig- 
nature Subsequently the date had to be added, and 
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the frank was valid only if the letter was posted oc 
that date Franks were often forged The Gentle- 
man's Magasine records the sentence of a “ Jgung 
gentleman ” to transportation for such felony Dr 
Johnson’s correspondence with Mrs Thrale shows that 
he addressed her letters to Mr Thrale, who as a 
Member of Parliament would receive them for nothing* 
He tells her that he w'ould not send such slight produc- 
tions, if they were to be any expense to her Mrs 
Thrale, we are told, \entured to imitate her husband’s 
signatnre Baretti says she “franked ” for Mr Thrale 
This was, of course, a grave risk Crabbe’s lines show 
the value set on franks 

Letters uerc sent, when fmnks could be procured. 

And, when they could not, silence was endured 

The ordinary letter, such as was sent by Johnson or 
Cow per, was a single sheet folded in such a way that 
the unnntten portion formed an e^velope, the w'hole 
being closed with seal or wafer. There was not much 
space for wnting, and the best \alue was got by' those 
V ho, like jane A,usten, wrote a small neat hand As 
a rule, the recipient paid the postage, in consequence 
modest people often retrained from wanting lest their 
letters should not be deemed worth threepence 

Prepayment was compulsorv in the London penny 
post. It was permissible, but not encouraged, in other 
cases Sen ants were known to destroi the letters 
entrusted to them and steal the pence. Most people 
did not use the penny post unless they could post their 
letters themsches Man\ \illagcs and small towns 
were, like 01ne\, connected by a branch post with a 
mam route. Olney was sened from Newport Pagncll, 
and recened from Lombard Street an allowance ‘ in 
aid of Its post Connection betv een nllage am post 
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town was often made b}' a local pennj post B3 the 
close of Cowper’s life a foot messenger earned mads 
between Olney and Newport Pagnell , and the inhabi- 
tants then paid an extra penny Thus charges mounted 
up To a busy correspondent liLe John Wesley, whose 
custom it was to prepay his letters, where possible, and 
not to use franks, postages must have been a heavy 
item of expenditure 

Cow per has described the mounted postboy with his 
horn, as he must often have seen him nding over from 
Newport Pagnell, or carrying the letter bags on the 
mam road before the advent of mad coaches 
Hark ! t la the' twanging' horn I o er yonder bridge 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frtozen locks 
News from all nations lumbenng at his back 
True to his charge, the close packed load behind, 

Yet careless -what he bnngs, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn. 

And, having dropped th expected bag, pass on 

— The Tash, Book IV, i-ii 

In 1784 an immense improvement in the whole postal 
service took place through the sagacity and energy of 
John Palmer, the manager of a theatre He persuaded 
Pitt to send mads by the coaches, which were now 
running regularly on most of the mam roads Gradually 
the slow and unreliable horse posts were abolished, and 
a wide-reaching service of fast mail coaches took their 
place The results were a great saving of time (the 
journey to Bristol occupying seventeen hours instead 
of thirtj>eight) and much greater security Armed 
guards travelled with the coaches, and robbery of the 
mads, which had hitherto been exceedingly common, 
became a rare event Pitt was quick to see that an 
increase of correspondence was bound to result, and 
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raised the rate a pennj on all sing), pt^ betters In gpj 
of this the circulation adianced ^ntil, e\e 

before the inauguration of railway^ Post Offic 

became a -valuable source of public 

The following table shons the cosip-f postage fo 
single and double letters from London ir»o’ ^'g’hteent^ 


century 


Sthinff 


IhstaDce. 

> 755 - 

Sicffie. DoBb!e, 

'iduc- 

1 stag^ 

id. 

2a 

2 d 

2 stages 

2d 

4d 

^ 6d 

Under So miles 


6d 

4n. So 

Under 150 miles. 

4 ^ 
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